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CHAPTER I. 

THE DB8TR0TEB. 



Fair and innocent readers! how many, many 
thousands of you will read this narrative with beat- 
ing and indignant hearts ! Shrink not from its sad, 
its faithful details ; consider them, if it be not pre- 
sumptuously spoken, in somewhat of that spirit in 
which you ponder the mournful history of Eve and 
Eden ; of her, our first mother, who, weakly listen- 
ing to the serpent tempter, was ignominiously thrust 
out of her bright abode, degraded from her blessed 
estate, and entailed innumerable ills upon her hapless 
progeny ! 

With kindly and fervent feeling, my conscience 
bearing testimony to the purity of my intentions, 
have I drawn up, and now thus commend to you — 
to readers, indeed, of both sexes, and of all classes 
of society, but those especially who move amid the 
scenes from which its incidents hare been taken — 
this narrative, the last Passage from the Diary of a late 
Physician ; of him who,)iavmg been long acquainted 
with you, now bids you farewell ; and could his eye 
detect among you one whose trembling foot waa up- 
A3 
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lifted to deviate from the path of honour and virtue, 
he would whisper, amid his reluctant adieus, BE- 
WARE ! 

' Mrs. St. Helen, a young, a fond, and beautiful moth- 
er, having, one morning in June, 18 — , observed a faint 
flush on the forehead of her infant son, her firstborn 
and only child, and ascertained from the nursery- 
maid that he had been rather restless . during the 
night, persuaded herself and her .husband that mat-, 
ters were serious enough to require immediate med- 
ical assistance from London. The worthy colonel, 
therefore, ordered his phaeton to be at the door by 
ten o'clock ; and, haying been scarcely allowed by 
his anxious wife to swallow a cup of coffee and finish 
his egg^ presently jumped into his vehicle and dash- 
ed off almost as rapidly as Mrs* St. Helen, who re- 
mained standing on the steps, could have wished. 
Though the distance was nearly nine miles, he reachr 
ed my house by a little after eleven, and was at once 
shown into my room, where I was arranging my list 
of daily visits. It seemed clear, from this hurried 
statement, that his Uttle son and heir was about to 
encounter the perils of scarlet fever or measles, at 
the very least ; and such were his importunities, that, 
though I had several special engagements for the 
early part of the day, I was induced, at his sugges- 
tfon, to put two hacks to my carriage, and drive down 
to Densleigh Grange, accompanied by the colonel, 
who ordered his servant to remain in town till the 
horses had been rested. 

This was the first time that my professional servi- 
ces had been required in Colonel St. Helen's family ; 
in fact, I had never been at Densleigh, though, pre- 
vious to their marriage, I had been rather intimately 
acquainted with Mrs. St. Helen. We had never once 
met even since the day of her marriage, three years 
ago. When I last saw her, upon that happy occa- 
sioni I thought her certainly one of the loveliest 
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2oung women the eye could look upon. I really be- 
eve that her person and manners were the most . 
fascinating I ever witnessed. When I first saw her 
she was only seventeen, and dressed in the deepest 
mourning ; for her father, the Honourable Mr. Aq- 
nesley, a beneficed clergyman in the west of Eng- 
land, had recently died, leaving her to the care of 
his brother the Earl of Hethenngham, whose family 
I was then attending. Her mother had died about a 
year after giving birth to this her first and only child; 
and her father left nothing behind him but his daugh- 
ter and his debts. The former he bequeathed, as 
1 have already intimated, to his brother, who accept- 
£4 the charge with a very ungracious air. He was 
a cold, proud man ; qualities, however, in which his 
countess excelled him ; by no means rich, except in 
children, of whom he had three sons and fiye daugh^- 
ters, who instantly recognised in their beautiftil cous- 
in a most formidable competitor for the notice of so- 
ciety. And they were right. The form of her fea- 
tures was worthy of the rich commingled expression 
of sweetness, spirit^ and intellect that beamed from 
them. What passion shone out of her dark blue 
eyes ! Her figure, too, was well-proportioned uid 
graceful, just budding out into womanhood. She 
was sitting, when I first saw her, at a little rose- 
wood table, near ^e countess, in her boudoir-^-one 
hand hung down with a pen in it, while the other sup- 
ported her forehead, from which her fingers were 
pressing aside her auburn hair — evidently in a mu- 
sing mood, which my sudden entrance through the 
. door, already standing wide open, put an end to. 
" You need not go,'' said the countess, coldly, seeing 
her hastily preparing to shut up her tittle desk ; " my 
niece. Miss Annesley, doctor !'' I knew the count- 
ess, her character and circumstances well ; this ex- 
quisite girl, her niece, and she with five daughters 
to dispose of! Miss Annesley, after alightly ae^ 
knowledgiog my salutation, resumed her seat and 
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pen. I could hardly keep my eyes away from her. 
If she looks so lovely now, in spite of this gloomy 
dress, thought I, what must she be when she re- 
sumes the garb of youthful gayety and elegance! 
Ah, countess, you may well tremble for your daugh- 
ters if this girl is to appear among them. " You s€?e, 
doctor," continued the countess, in a matter-of-fact 
manner, while these thoughts glanced across my 
mind, " we are all thrown into sables through the 
death of the earl's brother, Mr. Annesley." 

" Indeed !" 1 interrupted, with a look of sympa- 
thy towards her niece, who i^read her hand over 
her eyes, while the pen that was in the other slight- 
ly quivered. " This young lady is, in fact, all my 
poor brother-in-law left behind him ; and," adding 
m a lower tone, " she now forms one of our little 
family !" I felt infinitely hurt at the scarce-con- 
cealed sneer with which she uttered the word "lit- 
tle." Poor Miss Annesley, I feared, had perceived 
it; for, after evidently struggling ineffectually to 
conceal her emotions, she rose and stepped abrupt- 
ly towards the door. 

" You'll find your cousins in the drawing-room, 
love ; go and sit with them," said the countess, en- 
deavouring to speak affectionately. " Poor thing," 
she continued, as soon as Miss Annesley had closed 
the door, after which I fancied I heard her run rap- 
idly up stairs, doubtless to weep alone in her own 
room, *'her father hasn't been dead more than a fort- 
night, and she feels it acutely ! shockingly involved, 
my dear doctor ; overhead and ears in debt ! You've 
no idea how it annoys the earl ! My niece is per- 
fectly penniless ! Literally, we were obliged to pro- 
vide the poor thing with mournings ! I insisted on 
the earl's making her one of our family ;" a great 
falsehood, as 1 subsequently discovered, for she had 
suggested and urged sending her abroad to a nun- 
nery, which, however inclined to do, he dared not 
for appesurance* sake. " She'll be a comi^anion for 
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siy younger daughtQ^, though she's quite countrh 
fied at present : don't you think so V 

** Pai^on me, my dear countess ; she struck me as 
extremely elegant and beautiful," I answered, with 
sufficient want of tact. 

^ Rather pretty, certainly ; she's only seventeen, 
poor thing,'' drawled the countess, immediately 
changing the subject. 

I could not help feeling much interest in the poor 
girl, thrust thus, in the &rst agonies of her grievous 
bereavement, into a soil and atmosphere ungenial 
and even noxi<]iis ; into a family that at once disliked 
and dreaded her. What a l^e seemed before her ! 
But, I reflected, the conflict may be painfol, it can- 
not be long. Lady Hetheringham cannot utterly 
exclude her niece from society ; and Mere, once seen, 
she must triumph. And so, indeed, it happened ; for 
in less than six months after the perioa of her ar* 
rival at her uncle's, she began to go out freely into 
society with his family ; it having been considered 
by her prudent and affectionate relatives, that the 
sooner this young creature Qould be got off their 
hands, the better. The earl and countess, indeed, 
began to feel some apprehension now and then lest 
one of their niece's male cousins, the eldest possi- 
bly, might feel rather more attachment towards her 
than mere relationship required. She was directed, 
therefore, to apply herself diligently to the comple- 
tion of her education, in which she had already 
made rapid progress ; which, together with her nat^ 
ural talents, soon rendered her independent of the 
fashionable instructers who taught her cousins. 
Miss Annesley was, in truth, a creature of much 
enthusiasm of character ; of a generous and confi- 
ding nature, a sanguine temperament, fond withal of 
admiration, as who is not, of either sex ! She felt 
in her element in the glittering society in which she 
now incessantly appeared, or, rather, into which she 
was forced. She breathed freely, for glorious was 
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the contrast it afforded to the chilling, withering re- 
straint and coldness that ever awaited her at her 
uncle^s. There she but too sorrowfully felt herself 
an intruder ; that her aunt and uncle were stirring 
heaven and earth to get rid of her. Many a bitter 
hour did she pass alone when she reflected upon 
this, and saw no course open to her but to second 
the exertions of her heartless relatives, and be 
emancipated from her bitter thraldom by almost' 
any one who chos^ to make the attempt. Her anx- 
ieties on this score laid her open to the imputation 
of being little more than a brilliant ffirt or coquette, 
than which certainly nothing could be more distant 
from the wishes or repugnant to the feelings of 
poor Miss Annesley. She saw that her uncle and 
aunt would have encouraged the advances of any 
one that seemed likely to propose for a beautiful 
but penniless orphan, and was almost disposed to 
gratify them. What sort of life would not be pref- 
erable to that of her present bitter dependancel 
Alas, how generous, how noble a heart was thus tri- 
fled with, was thus endangered, if not even direct- 
ly betrayed, by those whose sacred duty it was, 
whose pride and delight it should have been, to 
guard and cherish it ! Howevet pure, however high- 
minded, a girt d{ Miss Annesley's youth and expe- 
rience, of her eager and fervent temper and char- 
acter, could not but be exposed to imminent dan- 
cer when thrust thus into such scenes as are af- 
forded by the fashionable society of the metropo- 
lis. Poor Emma ! No eye of zealous and vigilant 
affection followed thee when wandering through 
these dazzling mazes of dissipation and of danger ! 
Anxious, however, as were Lord and Lady Hether- 
ingham to get rid of their lovely charge, their efforts 
were unsuccessful. Two seasons passed over, and 
their niece, though the admired of all beholders, ut- 
terly eclipsing her impatient and envious cousins, 
seemed unlikely to form an alliance ; whether owing 
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to the incessant an(} widely-propagated sneers and 
injurious falsehoods of her five nvals, the ill-dis- 
guised coldness and dislike of the earl and countess, 
or, above all, her want of fortune. Many who ad- 
mired her, and felt disposed to pay her decisive at- 
tentions, were deterred by the feat" that a young 
woman of her family, station, beauty, and accom- 
plishments, was an object placed far beyond their 
reach ; while others sighed — 
*' Sighed and looked, sighed and looked, and sighed again ;" 

and feared that, if she brougl\t her husband no for- 
tune, she nevertheless was perfectly able and dis- 
posed to spend his. Conquests, in the ordinary 
phrase, she had made innumerable, and was severed 
times mentioned in the newspaper as " likely to be 

led to the hymeneal altar" by Lord , Sir , 

the Honourable Mr. , and so forth. As far, in- 
deed, as appearances went, there was some ground 
for each of these rumours. Miss Annesley had 
many followers, most of whom were, however, sat- 
isfied by having their names associated in fashion- 
able rumour with that of so distinguished a beauty. 
The only one of all these triflers who ever estab- 
lished anything like an interest in her heart was the 
elegant and well-known Alverley ; a man whose fas- 
cinating appearance and manners soon distanced the 
Eretensions of all those who aimed at an object he 
ad selected. Alverley was, when he chose, irre- 
sistible. He could inspire the woman he sought 
with a conviction that he loved her passionately; 
throwing a fervour and devotion into his manner 
which few, very few young women, and no young, 
inexperienced woman, could resist. Poor Miss 
Annesley fancied that this envied prize was hers ; 
that he was destined to be led a "graceful captive., 
at her chariot-wheels ;" that he was the gallant 
knight who was to deliver her from her bondage. 
Here, too, however, she was destined to meet virith 
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disappointment; the distingnished Alrerley disap* 
peared from among the throng of her admirers quite 
suddenly ; the fact being that, in a confidential con- 
versation with one of her cousins, in a quadrille, he 
had become satisfied that it was undesirable for him 
to prosecute any farther his disinterested attentions 
in that quarter. Miss Annesley felt his defection 
more keenly than that of any other of her transient 
admirers. Her eager feelings, her inexperienced 
heart, would not permit her to see how utterly un- 
worthy was one who could act thus, of even a mo- 
mentis regret. Alas ! her high spirit had not even 
fair play ! His graceful person, his handsome and 
expressive features, his fascinating manners, could 
not so easily be banished from her young heart ; and 
her grief and mortification were but little assuaged, 
however perhaps her wounded pride might be sooth- 
ed, by the intimation Aiverley contrived to have con- 
veyed to her, fVom several quarters, that her regrets 
fell infinitely short of the poignancy of his own, in 
being compelled by others, on whom his all depend- 
ed, to abandon the dearest hopes he had ever cher- 
ished. 

Thus it was that Miss Aiinesley and her heartless 
and selfish relatives beheld two seasons pass away 
without any prospect of their being permanently re- 
leased from one another^ presence and society : 
and an infinite gratification did the poor girl experi- 
ence in beuig invited to spend the autumn of 18— 
with a distant relative of Ladv Hetheringham's, in 
a remote part of England. This lady was the wid- 
ow of a general ofiicer, and, during her stay in town 
that season, had formed an attachment towards Miss 
Annesley, whose painful position in the earFs fam^ 
ily she soon perceived and compassionated ; there- 
fore it was that her invitation had been given, and 
she felt delighted at securing the society of her 
young and brUhant guest during the tedious autumn 
9^ winter months. 
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Mks Annesley proved henelf to be possessed of 
a warm and afTeclionate heart in addition to beauty 
and accomplishments, and every day increased the 
attachment between her and her excelleal hostess. 
These six months were the happiest Miss Annesley 
bad ever known. Before retnmmg to town, an eveiH 
she dreaded, a yery eligible offer of marriage was 
made to her by a relative of her hostess, who hap- 
pened to be quartered with his regiment in her im- 
mediate neigMwurhood, Major St. Helen. He was 
an amiable, high-spirited man, of exceUent family^ 
in easy circumstances, and with considerable expec- 
tations. His features, thotwh not handsome, were 
manly and expressive ; his •figure was tall and com- 
manding, his manners frank and simple, his disposi- 
tion affectionate ; his suit was supported by Miss An- 
nesley's kind hostess, and before her return to town 
he gained the promise of her hand. The more, in- 
deed, she knew of him and leamed of his charac- 
ter, the more confidently she committed herself to 
him; she became sincerely and affectionately at^ 
tached to him who loved her so evidently with fer- 
vour and enthusiasm. In about a twdivemonth's 
time she was married to him, i|i her twentieth year, 
he being about ten years bier set^r, fnom the Bari 
of Hetherin^ham's. I was present, and never saw 
a lovelier bnde ; how distinctiy, even at this length 
of time, is her figure before my mind*s eyet Am 
her uncle, who felt as if a thorn had been at length 
phicked out of his side, led h^ down to the traveU 
ling carriage that was in readiness to convey them 
away, I was one of the last to whisper a hasty b«ii- 
iaon into the ear of the trenU>ling, blushing girl. 
Gracious Heaven! could either of us at that mo- 
ment have Hfted the veil of futurity, and foreseeis 
her becomhig the subject of this last and dreadful 
piassage from my Diary ! 

About three years alterwud was bom the htUo 
patient I was now on my way to visit. During ^tB» 

Vol. ni.-B 
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considerable interval I had almost lost sighiof Umih ; 
for Major, since become Colonel St. Helen, aAer a * 
yearns travel on the Continent, engaged the delight- 
ful residence to which we were so hastily driving, 
.and where their little son and heir was born. Here 
they lived in delightful retirement, only occa3ional« 
ly, and for very short periods, visiting the metropo- 
lis ; the chief reason being Mrs. St. Helen's reluc- 
tance to renew her intercourse with Lord and Lady 
Hetheringham, or any member of their family. U 
was evident, from our conversation as we drove 
down, that their attachment towards each other 
continued unabated. The only dravirback upon their 
happiness was a fear that he might be, ere long, sum- 
moned upon foreign service. When within about a 
mile of Densleigh, our conversation, as if by mutual 
consent, dropped, and we leaned back in the corners 
of the carriage in silence ; he, doubtless, occupied 
with anxieties about his little son, and the probable 
state of matters he should meet on reaching home ; 
I sinking into a revery upon past times. I was anx- 
ious to see again one in whom I had formerly felt 
such interest ; and sincerely rejoiced at her good for* 
tune, not only in escaping the dangers to which she 
had been exposed, but in making so happy a mar- 
riage. 

*' Heavens!" exclaimed the colonel, suddenly, who 
had been for the last few minutes incessantly put- 
ting his head out of the window ; " look, they are — ^" 
his keen eye had discovered two female figures 
standing at the outer gate opening upon the high- 
road; "()rive on, coachman, for God's sake !'^ 
. **I)onH alarm yourself, colonel," said I; adding, 
as we drew near enough to distinguish one of the 
figures pushing open the gate, and stepping into the 
road towards us, " for one of them can be no other 
than Mrs. St. Helen, and the other is her maid, with 
my little patient in her arms, positively ! Ha, faa, 
colonel t That looks very much like sctflet fever 
or measles !'^ 
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''Certainly you are right,** repfied the colonel, 
^ith a sigh that seemed to let off all his anxiety. 
'^That is mv wife, indeed, and the child : there can 
be no mistake ; but how can they think of renturing 
out till, at all erents, they are — " 

Though 1 was at the moment rather vexed at hav- 
ing come so far, at such inconvenience, too, I soon 
made up m}^ mmd to it, and felt elad at the opportu- 
nity of seeing how the beautiful Miss Annesley 
would show in the character of Mrs. St. Helen— a 
mother. 

** You must give these poor reeking creatures a 
little refreshment, colonel, before I can take them 
back, and me a little luncheon," said I, with a smile, 
looking at my watch and the horses. 

"Certainly; oh, of course! Forgive me, dear 
doctor, for having been so nervous and precipitate ! 
But you are a father yourself. Tis all my wife's 
fault, I can assure you, and I shall tell her she must 
make the apology due for bringing you down from 
London for nothing! The fact is, that / never 
thought there was anything the matter with the 
child ;" which was, 1 thought, a very great mistake 
of the coloneFs. 

** I assure you I am infinitely better, pleased to 
have the opportunity of seeing Mrs. St. Helen again, 
and in health and spirits, than to see her plunged 
into distress by the illness of her child ; so pray say 
no more about it f* 

As we approached, Mrs. St. Helen hastily gave her 
parasol into the hands of the maid, from whose arms 
she snatched the child, and walked quickly up to the 
carriage door as we drew^up. For a moment I quite 
forgot the errand on which I. had come, as close be- 
fore me stood the Emma Annesley of a former day, 
a thousand times more lovely, to my eye, than I had 
ever seen her. She wore a light loose bonnet of 
transparent white crape, and her shawl, which had 
been displaced in the hurry of seizing Uie child, hung 
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with gracefol negligence over her shoulders, di8{day- 
ing to infinite advantage a figure of ripening woman- 
hood—the young mother, proud of the beautiful in- 
fant she bore in her arms — ^her expressive features 
full of animation ; altogether she struck n^e as a fit 
jMifcject for one of those airy and exquisite sketches 
with which Sir Thomas Lawrence was then occa- 
sioBally delighting the world. 

" Oh, Doctor — .," she comtoenced, in the same 
rich voice I so well remembered, holding out one of 
her hands to me as I descended the carriage steps, 
'* I am 80 delighted to see you again ; but really,'^ 
looking at her husbaAd, '' Arthur did so frighten me 
about the child, and I am not a verif experienced 
mother ; but I suppose it's the same with aU fathers ; 
alarmed at *wh trifles !" 

" Really, Emma, this is capital,^' interrupted th^ 
colonel, half-pii^ued and half-pleased, while I could 
not help laughing at them both; "so it was 1; but 
who was it, Emma, that came rushing into my dress- 
ing-room this morning, her hair half en pofnUote-r^ 

*^ Arthur^ donH be absurd ; there^s no need — " 

" Well, I forgive you ! It was all my fault, of 
course; but, thank God! here^s the ^oung hero^ 
seemingly as well as ever he was in ms life ; and 
many, many happy returns of the day — " 

" 'Tis the child's first birthday, doctor,** interrupt- 
ed Mrs. St. Helen, eagerly, with a sweet smile. 

The colonel took the child out of his mother^s 
arms, and kissed him heartily. " Byt what apology 
can we make, Emma, to Doctor 1'* 

" Oh, don't siCy a syllaUe ! I am sincerely glaA 
that I have come, and the more so that there was 
not the necessity for it that you supposed. My 
dear Mrs. St. Helen, how glad I am to see you,'* 1 
continued, as she took my arm, the colonel prece- 
ding us with the child in his arms, who seemed, how- 
ever, anxious to get back to his nurse. " I have 
often thcmght of you, imd wondered where you had 
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bidden yoimielres! But, before we talk of past 
times, let me hear what it was that so alarmed you 
about that sweet little child V 

"Oh — ^why, I suspect it's all my fault, doctor; I 

was very foolish ; but we do so love him that we 

are afraid of the least thing. He's so beautiful that 

I fear we shall lose him ; he's too good ; we should 

» be too happy—" 

''AH mothers, Mrs. St. Helen, say that; but I 
want to hear" whether we are right in dismissing all 
anxiety about the appearances that so alarmed you 
this morning." 

" Pm quite ashamed of it ! It was eridently no- 
thing but a little redness on his forehead, which was 
occasioned, no ddubt, by the pressure of the pillow, 
and it quite disappeared before the colonel had been 
gone half an hour, and the nurse did not tell me till 
afterward, and then we had ho man here at the time 
to ride after the colonel, and so — " pushinff about the 
end Qf her parasol upon the grass, and looking down, 
as we slowly followed the colonel towards the 
house. I laughed heartily at the kind of sheepish 
air with which she confessed the alight occasion 
there had been for her alarm. She began again to 
apologize. 

" Poh, poh, my dear Mrs. St. Helen, this has hap- 
pened to me more than a hundred times ! but never 
when I less resetted it than I do now. I have had 
a delightful drive, and I have seen you looking so 
well and happy ; you cannot think now rejoiced' I 
am on your account ! What a contrast is your pres- 
ent life to that you led at the Earl of Hethering- 
ham's ! You must be as happy as the day is Ion? !" 

" And so, indeed, I am ! I never, never knew what 
real happiness was till I knew Colonel St. Helen ! 
We have never had a difference yet ! He worships 
the very ground—-" She paused, himg down her 
head, and her eyes filled with tears. 
B2 
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** He looks quite tbe soldier,** ssid I, gjiaaciog $t 
his taU and erect figure. 

" Oh, yes, and he is ! He has the noblest dispo- 
sition in the world ! so generous, and as simple as 
the little creature that he carries. You would hard- 
ly think him the same man when he is at home, 
that at the head of his regiment looks so cold, and 
stem, and formal. And he is as brave as — " her 
beautiful features were turned towards me, flushed 
with excitement : "Do you know he*s been in three 
engagements, and I have heard from several officers 
that he is the most desperate and fearless — " 

" Ah, you recollect those beautiful lines, Mrs. St. 
Helen," said I— 

/ « The wanrior's heart, when touched by m^. 
Can as downy, aeft, and yielding be 
Am bis own white plume, that high amid death 
Through the field nath shone, yet moves with a breath \^* 

Her eyes, which were fixed intently upon me while I 
repeated these lines, filled with tears as I coneluded, 
ana she spoke not. " Where are those lines ?" she 
began at length ; but, ashamed of her still nnsubdved 
emotion, she quickly turned aside her head and left 
the sentence unfinished. Her little dog, that came 
scampering down towards us, happily turned bar 
thoughts. 

"How very, very ridiculous!" she exclaimed, 
half-laughing, half-crying, pointing with her parasol 
to a light blue riband tied round the dog's neck in 
a larce knot or bow, the little animal now frisking 
merrily about her, and then rolling on the grass, evi^ 
dently not knowing what to make of his gay collar. 
" The fact is, doctor, that th|s being our tittle boy's 
Urst birthday, my maid has determined that even the 
dog-*Down, Fan ! down ! you little impudent < 



tore; go and run after your young master;" wbd 
iraray bounded Fan, leaving us <Hice more alone^ 
^* When did yoo bear of the Hethennghams last 1" 

. ^MlahRookh. 
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<* Oh, Ijywtte-way ," »fae aiwwered, eagerly^ ** only 
a day or two ago. And what do yoa think ! Did 
yon vead that account of the elopement in the pa- 
pers ; I m»aii the one with such numbers of stars and 
initials V' 
'' Certainly, I recollect ; but whom do they mean f' 
'*My fair proud cousin, Anne Sdeley, and the 

SUBfest officer in Arthur's regiment ! Who wpuld 
Ve thought it ! She was always the most unkind 
of any of them towards m«; but I am not the leas 
sorry for her. Notfarag but misery can come of an 
elopemeirt ; and how they are to live I do not know, 
for neither of them has anything.'' 

^ You see very httleof the earl and countess, or 
your eousins, I suppose, now ?" 

" We have scarcely met since my marriage, and 
Hoe don't regret it. Arthur does not like any of them, 
for I could not help telling him how they had treated 
me ; and, besides, we see nobody, nor do we wish, 
for we are not yet tired of each other, and have plen- 
ty to do at home of one kind or another. In fact, 
we have only one thing that distresses us, a fear 
2«t the colonel may be ordered to join his regiment 
wad go abroad. Oh ! we treo^e at the thought, at 
least 1 am sizre that / do; especially if it should 
happen before November," she added, suddenly, 
faintly colouring. I understood her delieate inti- 
mation that she bade fair to become again a moth- 
or, and told her so. " What should 1 do in such a 
situattoB, ail alone hero; my husband gone, perhaps 
never to return!" she inquired, tremulously. '^I 
assure yon, it often makes me very sad indeed ; but 
here he comes." 

"Why, Emma! How serious! Positively in 
tears ! What ! have you been regretting to Doctor 
— — that you have not got a patient for him?" 

"NOf diearest Arthur; the fact is, we have been 
talking over past times! I was teUing him how 
faapi^y wo were m our solitade I 
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" But, I dare say, Doctw *— , with myiolf,'^ said 
the colonel, quickly, obsehring Mrs. St. Helen not 
yet to haye entirely recovered from her emotion, . 
*' will not think the worse of Densleigh when weVe 
had a little lunch/' 

" Well, I'll rejoin you in a few minutes,^' interrupt- 
ed Mrs. St. Helen, turning from us. 

" Aha," said the colonel, as he led me into the 
room where lunch was spread, " she's gone to look 
after Master St. Helen's dinner, I suppose; we 
sha'n't see her this quarter of an hour ! He must 
never eat a mouthful without her seeing it ! We 

won't wait. Doctor ," and we sat down, for 1 

had really not much time to lose. Den8lei|[h cer- 
taiidy was a delightful residence, happily situated, 
and laid out with much taste and elegance. The 
room in which we were sitting opened upofi a soft 
green, sloping down to the banks of a pleasant 
stream, and eommanded an extensive prospect, of 
which Mrs. St. Helen had recently completed a very 
beautiful water-colour sketch, which was suspended 
near where I sat. 

'* You must come some day, doctor, and see my 
wife's port-feuille, for she really draws very bean- 
tifully. ru try to get a sight of the picture she has 
nearly finished of our little Arthur ; by Heaven, 
'tis perfection!" 

Here Mrs. St. Helen made her appearance ; Mas- 
ter St. Helen had made a very hearty dinner, and 
mamma was again in hi^h spirits, and I persuaded 
her to take a glass of wme with me, but not to give 
me a sight of the mysteries which the colonel had 
spoken of. She would not for the world let me see 
her half-finished daubs, and so forth; and as for the 
others, she would show them all to me the next 
time I came, &c., &e. All lady-artists are alike» so 
I did not press the matter. A pleasant hour I 
passed at Pensleigh, thinking where was happiness 
to be found if not there! I was not allowed to leave 
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before I Md promised neTer to cone wHl&i a mik 
. or two without clUing upon them. They attended 
tee to the door, where were drawn up my Ga^ri^'ey 
and the pony phaetob of Mrs. St. Helen, with two 
beautiAil little grays^ which also were bedight with 
the iight-biue ribands. Master St. Helen and his 
maid were ahready seated in it, and I saw that Mnr. 
fit. Helen longed to join them. Ah, you are a hap- 
py womah, thought I, as I drove off; you Ought, in- 
deed, to feel grateful to Heaven for having cadt 
Toar lot in pleasant places; long may you live the 
pride of your husband; mother, it may be, of a race 
of heroes ! 



About SIX months afterward my eye lit upon the 
following announcement in one of the newspapers : 
*^ On the 2d instant, at Densleigh Grange, the lady 
of Colonel St. Helen of a son.'' I discovered, upon 
inquiry, that both mother and child wereiloing well, 
although the event so dreaded by Mrs. St. Heleii 
had come to pass, and very greatly affected her 
spirits ; the colonel was ordered, with his regiment* 
upon foreign service. She had nearly succeeded 
ill persuading him to quit the army ; and it required 
ell the influence of his most experienced personal 
firiends, as well as a tolerably distinct intimation of 
opinion from the royal commander-in-chief at the 
Horse- Guards, to prevent him from yielding to her 
entreaties. His destination was India ; and with a 
rery heavy heart, six weeks before her accouche- 
knent took ^ce, he bade her adieu, feeling that too 
pvQ^bly it was for ever! He could not, however, 
tear himself away ; twice did he return suddenly 
and unexpectedly to Densleigh, after having taken, 
as he thought, a final farewell. She insisted upon 
accompanying him, on the last occasion, to London, 
and witnessing his departure. When it had taken 
place she returned to Densleigh, and for a while 
gave herself up to the juo^i tiolent emotions of 
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grief. Dreading the consequences to her, in het 
critical circumstances, Mrs. Ogilvie, the sister of 
Colonel St. Helen, came down to Densleigh, and 
succeeded in bringing Mrs. St. Helen up to town 
with her, hoping that change of scene and the gay- 
eties of the metropolis 'might aid in recruiting her 
agitated spirits, and thereby prepare her for the trial 
she had so soon to undergo. She had not been 
long in London before she prevailed on Mrs. Ogil- 
vie to drive with her to the Horse- Guards, and en- 
deavour, if possible, to gain some intelligence as to 
the probable duration of her husband's absence, and 
of the nature of the service in which he was to be 
employed. Her heart almost failed her when the 
carriage drew up at the Horse-Guards. With some 
trepidation she gave the servant a canl bearing her 
name, on which she had written a few hues stating 
the inquiry she had called to make, and desired him 
to take and wait with it for an answer. '* His royal 
highness will send to you, ma'am, in a few mo* 
ments," said the servant on his return. Presentli^ 
an officer in splendid uniform was seen approsTcbing 
the carriage; he was an aiddecamp of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and Mrs. St. Helen, with some ad- 
ditionsd agitation, recognised in him, as he stood be* 
fore her, Captain Alverley. To her it was indeed a 
most unescpected meeting, and he seemed not free 
from embarrassment. 

^' His royal highness has directed me to inform 
you,'' said he, bowing politely, *' that he regrets be- 
ing unable to receive you, as he is now engaged 
with important business. He also directs me to say, 
in answer to your inquiry, that Colonel St. Helmi's 
stay will probably not exceed three years." WhHe 
he was yet speaking, Mrs. St. Helen, overcome with ' 
agitation, hastily bowed to him, ordered- the coach* 
man to drive on, and sunk back on her seat ex«- 
hausted. 

'^Emma! Emma! what can you mea&r exclaim^ 
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6d ]fi». Ogilvie, with much displeasure ; <* I never 
saw such rudeness ! Yes,*' looking back towards 
the Horse-Guards, " he may well be astonished ! I 
declare he is still standing thunderstruck at your 
most extraordinary behaviour." 

«( I — I cannot help it," murmured Mrs. St. Helen, 
faintly ; '* I thought I should have fainted. He so 
reminded me of Arthur — and — did you observe," 
she continued, sobbing, " nothing was said of tho 
nature of the service ! Oh, I am sure I shall never 
see him again ! I wish, I wish I had not called at 
' that odious place ; I might have then hoped !" A 
long drive, however, through a cheerful part of the 
suburbs at length somewhat relieved her oppres- 
sion ; but it was evident, from her silence and her 
sdisent manner, that her thoughts continued occu- 
pied with what she had seen and heard at the 
Horse-Guards. 

' Captam Alverley did stand thunderstruck, and 
continued so standing for some moments after the 
eaniage had djiven out of siffht. Had I then seen 
kim, and known that of bis character which I now 
know, I should have been reminded of the poet's 
vivid picture* of the deadly serpent: 

** Terribly beautiful the serpent lay, 
Wreathed like a coronet of gold wad jewels 
. ■ . Fit for a tyrants btow ; anon he flew. 

Straight like an aoow, shot from his own wings V** 

or, rather, it might have appeared as though the rat- 
tlesnake were stunned for an instant by the sudden- 
ness of the appearance of his beautif\il victim. No ; 
the fatal spring had not yet been made, nor had as 
yet the fascination of that death-dooming eye been 
felt by the victim ! . 

■■ Almost immediately upon Colonel St. Helen's ar- 
rival in India he wa3 hurried into action; and in 

* The Pelican Island) by James Montgomeiy. 
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little more than a year after his departure Aroni Ebgk? 
land, the Gazette made most honourable mention oi 
his name, as connected with a very important ac» 
tion in the Mahratta war. I could easily contrive^ 
I thought, to call to-day upon Mrs. St. Helen, and 
so be, perhaps, the first to show her the Gazette ; 
and I made my arrangements accordingly. Putting 
the important document in my pocket, 1 drove in the 
direction of Densleigh, having a patient in the neighs 
bourhood. 1 left my carriage in the road, and walk«> 
ed up the avenue to the house. I trod so noise* 
lessly upon the " soft smooth-shaven green," thai 
my approach was not perceived by the occupanta 
of the room in which we had lunched on the occa« 
sion already mentioned. They were Mrs. St. Hel- 
en and her little son Arthur. The latter was evident* 
ly enacting the soldier, having a feather stuck in his; 
cap, and a broad red riband round his waist, to which. 
was attached a sword ; and, in order to complete his 
resemblance to the figure of an ofllcer, he had a 
drum fastened in front of him, to the harmonious 
sound of which he was marching fiercely round tii* 
room ; while his mother—her beautiful eomitenanoa 
turned fully and fon<)ly towards himr^was i^yina 
upon the piano, " See the conquering hero comes !" 
She perceived me approach, and started for a mo- 
ment ; but hastily motioning me not to appear and 
disturb what was going on, I stepped a»de. 

" Ai^ Mfha^does br^ve papa do, Arthur t" s^d she,^ 
ceasing ta play. He stopped, dropped his druoK 
sUqks, drew his little sword with some difficulty 
fiTQUi its shealji, an4 siftor appearing to aim one or 
tjiva blow^ at some imaginary enemy, returned it to 
its scabbard, and was marching with a very dignified 
air past his mother, when she rose from her seat, 
an4 siffldenly elasjpjmff t\i^ young wi^pr in hf^ arips, 
pothered him with ki^js^s. 

" Pray walk in, dear doctor," said she, approach- 
ing me, after setting down the child ; ** you must for- 
give a poor lonely mother's weakness !" 
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* JW;^€Jri, yott hafre Wta of it V^ 

^^Beatd of what %'^ she inquired, hurriedly, slightly 
changing colour. I took out the Gazette. *^0h^. 
coitfi^ iiki come in, and we^ll sit down ; I-^I begin to 
feelr— rather faint f her eyes fastened upon the pa* 
per I h^ld in my hands. We sat down together upon 
the sofa. As soon as, with the aid of a vinaigrette, 
she h»d rec(yi^ered a little fVom her agitation, I read 
to h^r-^Who listened breathless — the very flatter- 
ing terms itk which Colonel St. Helen's conduct in a 
most sanguinary action was mentioned in the de- 
spsLtch, with the gratifying addition that his name 
was not ioeittdidd in the list of either killed or wound* 
ed. ^ 0h, my noble, gallant Arthur !" she murmtir* 
edy bursting into tears, ** I knew he would acquit 
himself well \ I wonder, Arthur, if he thought of ub' 
when he was in the field !" snatching up her son— 
Who, with his little hands resting on her lap, stood 
beside her, looking up concernedly in her face-^and 
folding him to her bosom. A flood of tears reliev^ 
YiQt excitement. In a transport she kitoed the Da« 
z^te; aitd thanked me fervently for havitig brought* 
it to her. She presiently rung the1)ell, and desired 
the butter to be sent for, who soon made his appear- 
ance. 

" Ax6 thdy at diimer !^ she inquired. He bowed. 
**in^n: give them two bottles of wine, atod left them 
drink their master's health ; for— ** - 

She cotidd'itot finish the sentence, and I added for 
hw; •« ColoniE!! St. Helen has been engaged in a glori^ 
oti» slctioiii and has gained great distinction." 

" ril give it,ma'am— sir— I Will," int^rrtipted the 
inipttfi^nt butler 4 " weUl< be sure to drink my iha^- 
tcAr's heidth, ma^am— his best health-^and yOurs, 
irin^aim— aoad the young gentleman; Lord, sir, it 
couldn't be o^ierwise ! Is master hurt, sir V 

" Net' 1^ hair, I believe," I answered. 

"Lord Almi^ty!" he exclaimed, unconsciously 
snapping' hie fingers, 9» \m hands hisur down, " only 

Vol. III.-C 
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to think of it, ma'am— how glad y^u must be, ma'am 
— and young master there, ma^am ; but how could 
it be otherwise, ma'am V 

^ Thank you, Bennet, thank you ! make yourselves , 
happy, for I am sure I am," replied Mrs. St. Helen^ 
as well as her agitation would allow her, and the 
butler withdrew. Poor Mrs. St. Helen asked me 
a hundred questions, which 1 had no more means of 
answering than herself; and, in short, was evidently 
greatly excited. As I stood at the open window, 
which looked on the lawn, admiring for a moment 
the prospect it commanded, my eye caught the fisure 
of a cavalry officer, in undress uniform, followea by 
his groom, and cantering easily towards Densleigh. 

" Who can this be, Mrs. St. Helen V said I, point* 
ing him out to her, as she rose from the sofa. 

" Who, doctor 1 where ?" she inquired, hastily. 

"It is an officer,^ in undress uniform, evidently 
coming hither ; I suppose he brings you official in* 
formation." At that moment the approaching fig- 
ures were again, for an instant, visible at a sudden 
turn of the road ; and Mrs. St. Helen, slightly chan- 
ging colour, exclaimed, with, as I thought, a certain 
tremour easily accounted for, ** Oh, yes, I know who 
it is ; Captain Alverley, aiddecamp to the command- 
er-in-cluef ; no doubt he^comes to tell me what I 
know already, through your kindness— and — ^he may 
also bring me letters." 

''Very possibly! Well, dear Mrs. St. Helen, I 
most cordially congratulate you on this good news ; 
but, pray, don't suner yourself to be excited," said 
I, taking up my hat and stick. 

" Don't hurry away, doctor," she replied. I took 
her hand in mine. It was cold, and trembled. I 
hastily repeated my advice, having already stayed 
longer than my engagements allowed, and took my 
leave. As I reached my carriage. Captain Alverley 
— Hif such was the officer's name*-was just entering 
the gate, i^ch his groom was holding open for h(m. 
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**Wen," thought I, as I drove off; "if I were 
Colonel St. Helen, and six or seven thousand miles 
off, I should not exactly prefet a tete-d^tite^ even on 
the subject of mv own magnificent exploit^, between 
my beautiful wife and that handsome officer ;^' for 
certainly, as far as my hurried scrutiny went, I 
never had seen a man with a finer f>erson and air, 
or a more prepossessing countenance. That was 
the first time that I had ever seen or heard of Cap- 
tain Ahreiiey. 

Some little time after this occurrence the death 
of an elder brother entitled Colonel St. Helen to an 
income of several thousands a year and a bouse in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Berkeley Square. 
This was an, event the colonel had anticipated be- 
fore leaving England, as his brother had long been 
in a declining state of health ; and he had arranged 
with his 8(^citor and man of business that, should 
the event take place before the expiration of the 
term for which he held Densleigh, efforts were to 
be made to continue the lease, and the house in 
— — street was to be let, but not for longer than 
three years. If, however, Densleigh could not be 
secused for a faitiier lease, then Mrs. St. Helen was 

to occupy street till the colonera return to 

England. Colonel St. Hel^s brother died shortly 
before the lease of Densleigh expired ; and its pro^ 
prietor, wishing to live in it himself, decUned to 
venew the lease. The necessary arrangements,^ 
therefore, were made for removing Mrs. St. Helen, 
with her establishment, to street, a noble resi- 
dence, which the colonel had left orders should, in 
the contingency which had happened, be furnished 
entirely accormng to Mrs. St. Helen's wishes. He 
had also made tl^ proper arrangements for putting 
her in possession of an additional allowance of 
j^dOOO a year ; and under the judicious superintend- 
ence of nis solicitor, all these arrangements were 
speedily and successfully carried into effect, and 
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Mrs. St. Tielen was duly iastaUedihe anstifss of her 
xiew and elegant resid^ce, with a bandaooM equi- 
page, a full retinue of servants, and a clear income 
of ^3500 a >^ear, including her former allowance. 
Oh, unhappy, infatuated husband, to have m^d^ such 
an arrangement ! Would that you had never perr 
mitted your lovely wife to enter such scenes of daz- 
zling danger ; that you had rather placed her in secret 
retirement till your return, far from the " garish eye" 
of the world, even in some lone sequestered spo^ 

** Where gKd the canbeame tbroogfa ttw latticed boiiglu» 
And fell like dewdrope on the spuigled gBoand, 
To light the diamooa beetle en hie way ; 
Where cheerful openings let the aky look dpw0 
Into the very heart of solitude, 
On little garaen-plots of social flowers, 
That crowded from the shades to peep at d^li||lit ; 
Or where impermeable foliage maae 
Midnight at noon, and chill damp horror reign'd 
0*er oead fallen leaves and slimy funguses ;" 

anywhere but in London. It was done, however^ 
at the impulse of a generous, confiding nature, 
though in fatal error, for the best ! 

I was driving home down — r— street one evening 
alone, on my return from a dinner-party, when I 
was stopped for a moment by a crowd of carriages 

opposite Lady 's, and recollected that I had 

promised to look in, if possible, I therefore go| 
out, and made my way as soon as I could into the 
crowded manaiout Can anything be absurder than 
such a scene ? I always disliked balls and routes ; 
but such as these must be perfectly intoleraUe, I 
fancy, to anv sober, rational person. It was full 
five minutes before I could force my way up stairs, 
and along the spacious landing, to the door of the 
principal room, mto which ^* aU the*^ unhappy " uorldV 
had squeezed itself and was undergoing purgatory. 
How many hundreds of ladies' maids and valets 
would have gone distracted to see their mistresses 
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and masters so unable to display their handiwoik, 
standing jammed together ! but this is enjoyment 
and fashion ; why should / find fault with those who 
experience pleasure in such scenes ? After gazing 
on the g^stening confused. scene for a moment, ad<- 
miring the fortitude of those who were enduring the 
heat and pressure without a murmur, perceiving no 
one that 1 knew, at least within speaking distancet 
I passed on towards another room in search of 
Lady -— ^, whom I wished to know that I had kept 
my promise. The second room was much less 
crowded, and real, not make-believe, dancing was 
going forward. 

"She's very beautiful, is she not?" said a gen- 
tleman just before me to one of the two ladies who 
leaned upon his arms, and who seemed looking 
critically at the dancers. 

" Y— e — s, rather," was the answer, in a languid, 
drawling tone. 

"Waltzes well enough," said the other lady; 
^ but, for my part, I quite dislike to see it." 

" Dislike to see it t You joke," interrupted the 
gentleman; "why do you dislike it? Upon my 
honour, I think it's quite a treat to see such walta;ing 
as theirs." 

" Oh, I dare say it's all correct enough, if one 
comes to that ; but, I must own, I should not waltz 
myself if I were married," said the glistening skel- 
eton on his right arm, dropping its elaborately- 
dressed head with a would-be naive air. The ladies 
were two of the daughters of the Earl of Hether- 
ingham ; I knew not who the gentleman was. 

" Really, I must say, it's too bad, under circum- 
stances," said one of the ladies, disdainfully eying 
a couple who were floating gracefully round the 
room, and who presently stopped just before the 
spot where I was standing, the lady apparently ex- 
hausted for the moment with her exertion. The 
reader may guess my feelings on recognising in 
C3 
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theso vF^tzars Captaia A^verlejr «ad Mfa. 9i, HeUn t 

Fearful of encountering her eye, I slipped awaf 
from where I (lad been standing, b^t ^ot before I 
heard one of the fair critics, immediately before 
whom the pair ot walt^r^ were standing, address 
her with a sweet air, ^nd compUment het g^ her 
performance! At a liit)^ die^tance I cantimied to 
observe her movements. She was dresaed ma^ilif- 
icently, and became hef dress magnificently. Sh^ 
was certainly the most beautiful woman in tim 
room ; and, with her companion, who i^aa in full 
regimentals, one of t)ie most conspicuous couples 
present. After a few minutes' pause, spent in con- 
versing with her two affectionate cousins, ^e suf- 
fered her pai;tner to gently lea,d her off agai^n among 
the waltzers. I could not help following her n^tion^ 
with mingled feelings of pity and indigfUation.* I e^ 
solved to throw myself in her waiy before quitting 
the room, and for that purpose stepped in front ^ 
the circle of by-standers. I knew a utt^e of Captain 
Alverley's c^ar^ter, at least, by his.];epL)ta,tion, sa^ 
recollected th/s agitati,o^ his appi:^a<^ h^ Qcca- 
sioned her on n^y pointing out hU figure tQ her at 
Densleigh. There were four 0,1c five cowled waltz- 
ing, and those whom I was so eagerly obserying a 
second tiiQje stopped imi^ed^ely in front of whe^^ 
I stopdj he apologizing for the. force with which 1^ 
had con9i.e against me. She, too* observe4 it, and 
turned W head to see to whom her partner ha4 
apologized. The instant she recognised me hev 
features becaiQe suffused with crimson. Her com? 
panion observed jit, and looked, at me with a surt 
prised and haughty ^it,. as^ if designing to discQurage 
me from speaking tp her. I was not, however, tq 
be deterrea by such a trifle. 

"How are you, doctor]" said, or, rather, stamt 
mered Mrs. St. Helen, giying me her hand, which { 
ithought trembled a little^ 

^ Jwhep j^d you hear frpjpi^ the cploml }f^ }" J ittr 
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quired, pre^endy, disiccaiding the insulting air of 
impatieiice manifested by Captain Alverley, who 
Bonld not avoid obaerving the slight agitation and 
siirpiise my presence had occasioned jQs beautiful 
partner* 

'* Oh— I heard from Indiar— not for several months 
*^oh, yes, I <lid, about six we^ ago — ^he was very 
well when his wrote." Partly with the fatigue 
of waltzing and partly through mental discompo- 
mr&9 she was Qv^ntly agitated. She would have 
continued her conversatioa with me^ but Captain 
Alverley insisted on taking her in quest of a seat 
and of refreshment. I soon after left the house, 

without any further attempt to see I^ady ; and 

my thoughts were so much occupied w^h the casu- 
al rencounter I have just described, that I walked 
several paces down the street on my way home be- 
fore I recollected that my carriage was wsutlng for 
me. I luid seen nothing whatever that was directr 
ly improper, and yet I felt, or grieved as though J 
IumL Good God ! was this the way in which Mrs.. 
Si. Helen testified her love for her generous, con- 
fiding husband ; for him who had so affectionately 
•ecured her, by anticipation, the means of enjoying 
his expected accession of fortune ; for him who 
was at that moment, possibly, ^lantly charging in 
acUoft with the enemies of ms country ; or who 
sught have ahready received the wound which ren- 
dered her a widow and her children fatherless ! 
What accursed influence had deadened her keen 
sensibilities, had impaired her delicate perception 
of propriety ? I began to feel heavy misgivings 
about this Captain Alverley; in short, I reached 
home full of vexing thoughts, for Mrs. St. Helen 
had suddenly sunk n^any^ many degrees in my es- 
timation. She did not j^peaur to me to be the same 
-woman that I had seen twelve months before at 
Densleigh ; the tender mother, the enthusiastic wife ; 
iiAai had comiQ to fa^ 1 
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I thought it hot improbable that I should, in the 
morning, receive a message from her, requesting a 
Tisit during the day ; and 1 was not mistaken ; for, 
while sitting at breakfast, her servant brought me a 
note to that effect, requesting me to call, if conve- 
nient, before one o'clock. I foresaw that our inter- 
view would be of a different description to any for- 
mer one. However uneasy I felt on her account, I 
did not desire to be placed in the disagreeable post- 
tion of receiving explanations and excuses which 
nothing had called forth but her own consciousness 
of impropriety and my involuntary air of astonish- 
ment on the preceding evening. I had so many 
engagements that di^y, that it was nearly two 
o'clock before I could reach Mrs. St. Helen's. She 
sat in the drawing-room with her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Ogilvie, who had called about an hour before, 
a very elegant, sweet woman, some ten or twelve 
years her senior. I had evidently interrupted an 
unpleasant interview between them; for the for- 
mer was in tears, and the latter looked agitated, 
while, consequently, all of us looked rftther embai^ 
rassed. 

" Doctor ," said Mrs. St. Helen, quickly, after 

a few ordinary inquiries, ** now, do pray tell me, did 
you see anything objectionable in my — " 

" Emma ! how can you be so foolish ?" interrupted 
Mrs. Ogilvie, rising, with much displeasure. '* I am 
really extremely vexed with you !" and she quitted 
the room without regarding Mrs. St. Helen's en- 
treaties that she would stay. I should have liked 
to follow her, or that she had remained during my 
brief visit. I proceeded im mediately, with a matter- 
of-fact air, to make a few professional inquiries. 

** But, my dear.Doctor ," said she, earnestly, 

without answering my questions, '* do tell me caa- 
didly, what did you see so very particular, and amisg, 
in my conduct last night V 

''What did Isee amiM! Dear Mrs. St. Helen, 
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70U aauize me! I kftd set been at Lady ^ — 'a 
aboTe a minute or two before we met, and I left al- 
inost directly afte^p— " 

" Then what did your look mean t Do, dear doc* 
^or, t^ me what that look meant ; I really could not 
lielp otwerving it, atid I can't forget it." 

" Mrs. St. Helen ! you really quite take me by 
jiurprise ; you must have stranf ely mistaken my 
looks.'' 

" Perhaps you dcm't— I suppose-^^thatis-*-! know 
what you meant ; was it that you didn't admire 
laarried women waltzing! Now, do teU me, for I 
feel quite unhappy." 

'^ Well, as you are so very anxious to know my 
^opinion, I have no hesitation in saying a--" 

*' 0^ pray go ob, doctor !" interrupted Mrs. St 
Hi^len, impatieimy. 

*' Why, ^ that I was going to say is, that I cer^ 
iainly do not feel particularly pleased*— but I may be 
quite absurd-^at seeing married women waltzing, 
espeei^Uy mo^A^fi." 

^'Dear doctor, and why not? You can't think 
how much I re9pect your opduion ; but surely, good 
Heavens ! what can there be indelicate — " 

'' Mrs. $t. Helen ! I did not use the word—" 

^ Wejl, but I know you meant it ; why won't yon 
be candid now, doctor? But had you no other rea- 
son?" Her eyes filled with tears. 

*' My dear Mrs. St. Helen ! what reason could I 
possibly haveV^ I uitomipted, gravely, wishing to 
p^t an end to what threatened to become a very un- 
pleasaot discussion. *' I have given you an answer 
to the strange question you asked; and now sup^ 
pose—" 

** Oh, doctor, it is useless to attempt putting me 
Qft in this way : I can read a look as well as any 
one. I must have been blind not to see yours. 
The fact is— I suppose," she raised her handker- 
<phief to her eyes, which were again beginuing to 
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glisten with tears, " if you would but be honest ; did 
you not think I was wrong in waltzing, when mf 
husband— is abroad— and— and-— in danger?** She 
sobbed. 

^ Really, Mrs. St. Helen, you will persist in ma- 
king my position here so unpleasant, that I must 
indeed take my leave. ** At that moment I heard 
the sound of a horse's feet approaching in the street. 
Mrs. St. Helen heard it too ; and, hurrying to the 
bell, pulled it with undisguised trepidation. As 
soon as the servant entered she said, in a vehement 
tone, '^ Not at home ! not at home !" In spite of 
her efforts to conceal it, she trembled violently, and 
her face became paler than before. Determined to 
ascertain whether or not my sudden suspicions 
were correct, I rose, intending to walk to the win- 
dow, when I expected to see Captain Alverley ; but 
she prevented me, doubtless purposely, extending 
her arm towards me, and beeging me to feel her 
pulse. So I was kept engaged till I heard the haU- 
door closed, after an evident parley, and the retread- 
ing of the equestrian visiter. I had been reqhest^ 
to call before one o'clock, it was now pBst two : 
h^d she engaged to ride out with Captahi Alveriey ! 

" Well, what do you think of my pulse, doctor!" 
inquired Mrs. St. Helen, breathing more freely^ but 
still by no means calm. 

*' why, it shows a high degree of nervous irrita- 
bility and excitement, Mrs. St. Helen." 

" Very probably ; and no wonder ! People are so 
cruel and so scandalous." She burst into tears. 
** Here's my sister been lecturing pie this hour, half 
kiUing me. She insists-^" 

"Pray restrain your feelings, Mrs. St. Helen! 
Why all this agitation! I am not your father con- 
fessor," said I, endeavouring to assume a gay air. 
Mrs. St Helen paused and sobbed heavily. 

" She tells me that my behaviour is so— so light, 
that I am getting myself talked about." fiOie seemed 
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exceedingly distressed. *' Now, dear doctor, if ycm 
really lore me— -as a very, very old friend, Pm sure I 
love v<m /— ido tell ine,csuididly, have you ever heard 
anything 1" 

'* Never, Mrs. St. Helen, I solemnly assure you, 
have I heard your name mentioned, to my knowl- 
edge, till last night, when I happened to overhear 
two ladies, who seemed to be wondering at your 
waltzing—" 

'^ Oh," she interrupted me with great vivacity, ^ I 
know who they were ! My cousins ! My sweet, 
good-natured cousins ; oh, the vipers ! Wherever I 
go they hiss at me ! But I'll endure it no longer ! 
Ill drive to Square this day, and insist—** 

" If you do, Mrs. St. Helen, and mention one syU 
lable of what I have perhaps unguardedly told you, 
and what I could not help overhearing, we never 
meet again.*' 

'* Then what am I to do !** she exclaimed, passion- 
ately. " Am I to endure all this ! Must I suffer 
myself to be slandered with impunity !*' 

'* God forbid, Mrs. St. Helen, that you should be 
slandered t" 

" Then what am I to do !** 

" Give ho occasion," I answered, more dryly, per* 
h^w, than I had intended. 

**Give no occasion, indeed!** echoed Mrs. St. 
Helen, with an indignant air, rising at the same time, 
and, walking rapidly to and fro. "And who says 
that I ever have given occasion V* fixing her bright 
eye upon me with a kind of defiance. 

*' Mrs. St. Helen, you greatly grieve and surprise 
me by all this. You ask me again and affain for an 
answer to a very strange question, and when at 
len^^h you get one, you are affronted with me for 
givmg it. I declare that I know nothing about vour 
eonduct one way or the other. But, since yon have 
forced me to speak, very reluctantly— for I have no 
business to enter into such matter»-^I can hat re- 
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pB9i trhatt 1 have said, t^at if the tongue of seanM 
and envy is busy with you, you must be exttaoidi-^ 
narily on your gusUti to let your conduct give tfaem 
the He !" 

" My dear doctor,* said she, suddenly resuming 
her seat and speaking in the sweetest and most soiv 
rowful tone of voice, '*^I— I wiU be more guarded; 
I— I will not waltz again." Sobs prevented her 
going on.' I took her hand cordially. 

" I am delighted to hear you say so, Mrs. St. 
Helen. I know well your high honour, your purity 
of principle ; but, believe me, your innocent, unsus- 
pecting frankness may yet expose you olten to dan- 
ger. Why may I not tell you the feelings of my 
heart, dear Mrs. St. Helen f They are towards you 
morfe those of a father than a Mendf or physician. 
You are young, why should I not tell you what you 
know— you are very beautiful ;" she buried her face 
in her handkerchief, and sobbed almost convulsive- 
ly. " The men of the world, of fashion, into whose , 
way you have been lately so much thrown, are of*' 
fen very unprincipled and base; they may, with 
subtle wickedness, contrive snares for you that 
your innocent inexperience canhot detect till per- 
haps too late. '* She involuntarily squeezed^my hand, 
for I still held hers, but attempted no reply. " Now, 
may I tell you what was really passing through my 

mind' last night at Lady 's ?^ She spoke not, 

but continued her face in her handkerchief. •* I was 
thinking that, perhaps at the ihoment you were being' 
whirled round the room by that Captain Alverley, 
your gallant husband; chatrging atthe head' of his reg- 
iment, might be tumbling dead from his horse.*^ 

" Ah ! and so did I the moment I saw you !*• al* 
most shrieked Mrs. St. Helen, suddenly rtd^g her 

gallid face from the handkercihief in which it had 
een buried". I had the greatest difficulty in pre- 
ifenting' her going off into violent hysterics. Aiter 
a long struggle with her tumultuoi£3 feelings, ^ Oh 
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Afthur, Arthur!'* sh^ efxolaimedj in mich a to^ 
as brought the tears suddenly into my eyes, '* if € 
liave ever wronged you in thought, in word, or in 
deed—" 

" Impossible I perfectly impossible !*' I exclaimed, 
with energy, in a cheernil, exulting tone* 

" No '." she exclaimed, sitting suddenly iipri|[ht, 
while a noble expression beamed in her excited 
features, which were blanched with her vehement 
emotions. '* No I I am his wife ! I am the mother 
of his children ! I have not betrayed them ; I will 
not !" 

I looked at her with astonishment ; the wild smile 
passed quickly from her pallid, beautiful counter 
nance, and she sunk back on the sofa in a swoon* 
I instantly summoned assistance, and her maid, 
with one or two other female servants, presently 
entered hastily with water and smelling-salts. 

"I knew she was ill, sir," said her toaid Joyce; 
" she's not been quite herself, I may say, this sev- 
eral weeks. This constant going out at nights 
doesn't do for her, and I've often told her so, sir !" 

" I suppose she goes out a great deal in the even- 
ings?" 

*^ Oh yes, sir ; three or four times a week, and 
often^r, sir.'' 

" Is it generally late before she comes back !" 

" Never hardly before three or four o'clock in the 
morning, sir ; and so tired and knocked up, as one 
may say«^'* Here Mrs. St. Helen began to revive. 
She seemed very much annoyed when she had thor« 
oughly recovered her consciousness at being ear* 
rounded by the servants. After giving her a few 
directions, for she was suffering slightly from a 
cold, I left, proQ^ising to call upon her again in ^ 
day or two. 

Three or four times a week^ and oftener ! The word* 
rung in my ears loi^ after Mrs. I^t. Helea was out 
si Hty sight. Was this the same woman that had 

Vol. III.— D 
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once inquired vriih such a passionate air whether 
Colonel St. Helen ever thought of her and her chil- 
dren when he was going to the field and surround- 
ed by death 1 How would that gallant heart of his 
have been wrung at such a moment, had he known 
in what manner she conducted herself during hisab-' 
sence ! Despite what had recently passed between 
us, I trembled for Mrs. St. Helen : I knew not how 
far she might be already committed; to what ex- 
tent her light and thoughtless behaviour might have 
given encouragement to those ever ready to 4ake 
advantage of such conduct : her emotions had been 
violent, and were no doubt genuine ; and yet the 
agonies I had been witnessing might have been little 
else than the mere spasms of declining virtue ! 

Of Captain Alverley — the Honourable Charles Al- 
. verley — I regret that I should have to speak at any 
length. But I must : he is one of the main figures in 
this painful picture : he is the Destroter. He be- 
longed to a high family ; was a well-educated and 
accomplished man ; of handsome person and an ir- 
resistible address ; yet, nevertheless, as heartless a 
villain as ever existed. He was a systematic sedu- 
cer. The fair sex he professed to idolize, yet he 
could not look upon them but with a lustful and cor- 
rupting eye. He was proverbial for his gallantries ; . 
he made everything subservient to them. His char- 
acter was well known, and yet, alas ! he was every- 
where esteemed in society, in whose thoughtless 
parlance he was — a gentleman ! Who could resist 
the gay, the bland, the graceful Alverley, with his 
coronet in expectation ? 

Why, asks one, in happy ignorance of the world 
about him, is such a wretch created and suffered 
to infest the fairest regions of humanity ? It might 
as well be asked, why has the Almighty created the 
cobra or the crocodile ! 

Captain Alverley, as already intimated, had ex- 
cited great interest in Miss Annesley's heart before 
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she had ever seen or heard of Colonel St. Helen. 
Having discovered her want of fortune, he with- 
drew, on the plea already mentioned, from the com- 
petition for her hand ; but he never lost sight of her. 
He had, in fact, determined, come what would, on 
effecting the ruin of Mrs. St. Helen ; and he set to 
work patiently, and, as he often considered, jcienft>i- 
cally. It has been supposed — though with what 
truth I know not— that he had something or other 
to do with poor Colonel St. Helen's summons upon 
foreign service ; and the moment that he had sailed 
the fiend commenced his operations. They were' 
long retarded, however, by the strictly secluded life , 
Mrs. St. Helen led at Densleigh, occupied with her 
holy and happy maternal duties. Would to Heav- 
en that she had never quitted the one, or been di- 
verted, even for a moment, from the performance 
of the other! The accidental rencounter at the 
Horse^Guards I have already mentioned. The in- 
stant that he was commissioned by his royal mas- 
ter to bear a kind message to Mrs. ,St. Helen, he 
determined upon the demeanour he should assume ; 
one at once delicate and deferential, fraught with 
sympathy for her evident suffering. Observing her 
agitation, he did not attempt, by a look or a word, 
to remind her that they had ever met before ; con- 
fining himself, with perfect taste, to the delivery of 
the message with which he had been charged. 
When Mrs. St. Helen abruptly drove off, in the 
manner already described, his vile heart leaped for 
joy. His practised eye saw that her agitation was 
not entirely attributable to the errand on which she 
had come. He certainly had remained standing in 
the manner Mrs. Ogilvie had described, but it was 
not in astonishment ; he was pondering what had 
just happened ; and in a few moments returned to 
the room he had quitted with a flush on his coun- 
tenance, and the consciousness that he had com- 
menced his infernal campaign. Some six or eight 
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months afterwai^ a packet arrived at the Hdrse- 
Gnards from India, enclosing a letter, which the 
writer, Colonel St. Helen, begged might be thrown 
into the post for Mrs. St. Helen. Of this, however. 
Captain Alverley took charge, and that very after- 
noon rode down to Densleigh, and delivered it with 
his own hands into those of the servant, " with Cap- 
tain Alverley 's compliments," when he rode off. He 
justly considered that his delicacy in doing so could 
not but be appreciated. It was so ! 

Had Mrs. St. Helen then closely and faithfully 
examined her heart, in order to ascertain the exact 
nature of her feelings on finding that Captain Al- 
verley had himself brought her a letter, with the im- 
mediate receipt of which he supposed she would be 
so much gratified, and that he had^ abstained from 
personally delivering it ; had she done this, her ter- 
ror-stricken eye might have detected the serpent^ 
dim-glistening in dreadful beauty, beneath the con- 
cealing foliage, and her sudden shudder would have 
been her salvation. But she did not, she coilld not. 
Not hers was the salutary habit or the power of self- 
examination ; not hers, alas ! had been the blessed 
vigilance of a fond, an experienced, and a virtuous 
mother, exercised over her young years ! Already, 
in the sight of God, had commenced the guilt of Mrs, 
St. Helen, who yet, nevertheless, was unconscious of 
the approach of evil, even in thought. But why ? 
Because of her fatal remissness in guarding the ^' ap- 
poaches of her heart.*' Had she then asked help 
from Heaven, she might have perceived the danger 
which nothing but Heaven's light could have detect- 
ed. ** The tempter," says an old divine, *' is then 
ever nighest when we think him farthest oiff." Yes, 
a subtle poison had already been imperceptibly in^ 
fused, in infinitely small quantity, it may be, into 
the heart of Mrs. St. Helen ; a poison of slow bul 
inevitable operation. OA, waman^ this is the foini of 
danger I I repeat it, that, harsh and unjust as it may 
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appear, from the moment alluded to, Mrs. St. Helen 
became an accomplice in effecting her own ruin. 
Not that she had as yet sensibly or consciously suf- 
fered any injury ; the wife and the mother were still 
supreme in Mrs. St. Helen; her quick and ardent 
feelings knew as yet of no other objects, no other 
outlets than these. Oh, unhappy woman ! why was 
it that, when you beheld Captain Alverley approach- 
ing to bring you the intelligence of your husband's 
triumphs, you trembled 1 Why was that faint flutter 
at your heart t Had not / already communicated all 
he came to tell ? What feelings flitted through your 
bosom when, leaning against the window, you fol- 
lowed his retiring figure ? Ought not the conscious 
difference between the feelings with which you were 
disposed to regard him and me — or any other in- 
different person — to have sounded the ^larm, in your 
husband's name, in every chamber of your heart 1 
Ill-fated woman ! dare you appeal to Heaven to tes- 
tify all the feelings with which you heard of quitting 
Densleigh for London ? Were you even reluctant 
to take that step because of your dislike to encoun- 
ter Alverley 1 Would you avow the gratification 
with which you found' yourself becoming intimate 
with his distinguished family ? Alas ! did you not 
feel a secret satisfaction at finding yourself sitting at 
Lord 's dinner-table, with Captain Alverley be- 
side you ? Had not your perception of right and 
wrong been suddenly confused and disturbed, how 
could you tolerate his altered demeanour towards 
youl Were you delighted or startled at the ar- 
dent glance with which he regarded you 1 Did you 
not observe and tremblingly appreciate the tact with 
which attentions, exquisitely flattering and gratify- 
ing to you, were concealed from all others 1 Did a 
sense of security from observation begin to evince 
itself when you perceived the skill with which his 
infernal movements were directed ? What altera- 
tion of feeling did not all this imply? Dreadful 
•D2 
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questionfi ; how clearly does your disinclination td 
answer them indicate the nature of the change yoti 
are undergoing ! 

Mrs. St. Helen had not heen in London half a 
ye^r before Captain Alverley felt that he was tri- 
umphing; that his long-continued and deeply-laid 
schemes were conducting him to success. The 
first, the very first step, he had felt to be everything; 
it had gained him an interest, however faint, in her 
feehngs, and he cherished it with the nuMt exqui- 
site skill, the most watchful assiduity* He kept 
himself ever in the back-ground. He would excite 
her feelings with his generous and eloquent eulo. 
gies of Colonel )Bt. Helen's conduct abroad ; in the 
middle of one of them ha suddenly became confused, 
heaved a faint sigh, a^ resumed his conversation 
with ill-disguised embarrassment. He busied him- 
self—he took infinite pains, at least he led her to 
think so — in procuring the return home of Colonel 
St. Helen ; thus, in short, and in a thousand other 
ways, he at length disarmed Mrs. St. Helen by 
lulling her suspicions, or, rather, preventing their 
being excited. Consummately skilled in the work- 
ings of the female heart, he guided his Conduct ac- 
cording to the indications he dis<;overed. In hand- 
ing her one nig-ht to her carriage from the opera, 
he made a point of insulting a gentleman^ who, 
with a lady on his arm, was hurrying on before 
Captain Alverley and Mrs. St. Helen. A hurried 
whisper between the two gentlemen satisfied Mrs, 
St. He)en that there was mischief in preparation, 
" For Heaven^s sake!" she whispered, in excessive 
trepidation ; but he gently forced her into the carr 
ria^e, a^d permitted it to drive off without his ut- 
tenng a w^ord. He gained his end. The evening 
papers of die ensuing day duly announced an '* af- 
fair of ho^oi^"* between the " Marquis of ***♦*♦," 
attended by, ^„ and Captain A. B. C, attended, 
Ac^ >* The mee^g arose put of m ;Qleged flcfiTroni^ 
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offered by the noble matquis to a young and beaoi. 
tiful lady, &c., &c., whom the captain was conduct* 
ing to her carriage," &c., &c. Very strange to say, 
neither party did the other any harm. Captain Al- 
verley, on the next opera night, found his way to 
her box. 

" Captain Alverley, how cetdd you-^" conunenced 
Mrs. St. Helen, very earnestly. 

" My dear Mrs. St. Helen !" was the only reply, 
with a look that none<;ould give but Captain Alver- 
ley. The skiiful^ strategist luiew the amount of his 
gain, and was in ecstasies. 

In the progress of " the affair," Captain Alver- 
ley's next i^tep was to accustom Mrs. St. Helen to 
hear herself called a flirt, and to have his name, on 
such occasions, always judiciously coupled with 
hers. The jdrst time that ever she waltzed with him 
— which ha justly regarded as an open triumph-^ 
vas in consequence of a very heated altercation she 
had had with Mrs. Ogilvie, who had freely charged 
her with culpable lightness of conduct wilh refer* 
ence to Captain A.lverley; the consequences of 
which was, that Mrs. St. Helen went, as she had 
angrily threatened, to a ball, where, casting a look 
of defiance at her sister-in-law, she instantly accept- 
ed Captain Alverley 's invitation, infinitely to his as- 
tonishment. He saw his position, and behaved with 
prudence. After one or two rounds, he led her, 
with an air of the properest deference in the world, 
to a seat, and paid her no marked attentions what- 
eve)r during the evening. He perceived that her 
lynx-eyed sister watched his every movement; 
and for upward of a fortnight he suspended all but 
the most ordinary and casual civihties and atten- 
tions to Mrs. St. Helen. Why did not the infatu- 
ated woman at once break through all the meshes 
with which she was now conscious of being sur- 
tounded ? Why did no sudden alarm of virtue, no 
fieaven-inspirea strength, enable her to " flee like 
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a bird from the snare of the fowler t" Alas, that 
I should have to write it ! She did not now wish to 
do 80. Not that yet even she contemplated the idea 
of positive guilt; vastly far from it. She was so 
conscious of her own strength as to prevent all 
apprehensions on that score. It is true, she was 
occasionally sensible, with a heart-flutter and cheek 
suffused, of* an interest in Captain Alverley that 
was inconsistent with the undivided affection due 
to her husband; she went not farther conscious- 
ly, but how far was this! She consoled herself 
with the notion that it was certainly rather coquet- 
tish, and that was almost universal. The plain 
truth was, she began to indulge towards Captain 
Alverley feelings which she no longer dared to 
scrutinize. Her vanity, again, would not suffer her 
to part with so gay and dazzling a follower, " and 
she was surely able to take care of herself!" 

Once or twice I called upon Mrs. St. Helen, in 
pursuance of the promise I made, but without see- 
ing her, as she had just gone out. This might or it 
might not be true. If she was denying herself to 
me, it must have been on account of what had ta- 
ken place on the occasion alluded to ; and was it 
that she was ashamed of her frankness, of the ex- 
tent of her admissions, or that she regretted having 
made them from other considerations ? I was dri- 
ving one afternoon through the Park, on my way to 
a patient near Cumberland Gate, when I happened 
to overtake the open carriage of Mrs. St. Helen, 
driving very slowly, she being in conversation with 
an equestrian who walked his horse alongside, and 
I soon detected in him Captain Alverley. I per- 
ceived, with a hurried look in passing, that she was 
listening intently to what he was saying, looking 
down, and sUghtly colouring. I felt sick at heart 
for her! The next time that I saw her at home 
she seemed very calm, and sensibly colder in her 
manner towards me than I had ever seen her before. 
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Sbe made not, nor of course did I, the slightest al- 
lusion Ho our late deeply-interesting conversation. 
In answer to my inquiries, she said that she was in 
▼erygood health, except that she did not now sleep 
so soundly as heretofore, and her appetite had also 
declined ; the usual consequences, I told her, of a 
life of London dissipation, of irregular hours, ex- 
citement, and fatigue. 

'^ As I feel rather solitary in this large house,'' 
said she, "I have invited a Miss Churchill, a dis^ 
tant relation of the colonel's, to pay me a visit. 
She's a very sweet, good girl, and I have no doubt 
we shall be inseparable." While she said this a 
slight colour mounted into her cheek, which set me 
speculating upon what she had just told me. Was, 
then, her summons to Miss Churchill a signal of dis- 
treift Was it that she began to feel her danger; 
that she wished a protector ; some one who should 
be indeed, as she said, inseparable from her, ever 
by her side ; whose presence might check, if not 
present, the increasing ardour of Captain Alverley T 
Faint effort of endangered virtue ! But it tm» an 
effort, and I rejoiced to see it made. 

'*When do you purpose leaving town!" I in- 
quired. 

" Leaving town !" she exclaimed, quickly ; " why, 
dear doctor, should I leave town ! The season not 
yet at its height even ! Besides, I hate the country ; 
1 never heartily liked it." 

"I thought, Mrs. St. Helen—" 

" Oh yes," she interrupted, hastily, ** I know what 
you mean. Densleigh was certainly a pleasant 
place enough, but we've lost it.'* She paused for a 
moment, and added, *'But 1 suppose that about 
August we must go down somewhere or other — " 

♦' The sea-air will do wonders for you and for 
the children." 

"Yes, I dare say it would," she replied, with 
xather an indifferent air; **but at present they are 
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very well ; I always have them taken to the Park ;^ 
and where can there be a finer air V Here some 
Tisiters were announced, the servant at the same 
time laying down six or seven notes and csUrds of 
invitation upon one of the tables. 

About a month afterward I received the follow- 
ing note from Mrs, St. Helen : 

" Dear Doctor — Will you call in here in the course 
of the morning to see one of the children, who, I 
fear, is poorly I Jones tells me she thinks it is the 
measles. I ^ hope it is not anything worse ; the 
scarlet fever, for instance, or smallpox. But you 
can soon tell. I shall wait at home for you till two. 
" Ever yours, 

"E.St. Helen. 

" P.S. I have never had either of these horrid 
complaints myself, and feel rather nervous. 

" street, 10 o'clock." 

What a dismal contrast this note afforded, I 
thought, laying it down with a sigh, to the eager, 
alarmed summons she had sent on a former occa- 
sion, on a most trifling, or, rather, imaginary emer- 
gency, from Densleigh ! A little after two o'clock 

I was at street, and was shown up immediately 

into the nursery. Mrs. St. Helen's pony phaeton 
was at the door, and she was sitting, ready dressed 
for a drive, on the corner of the bed in which lay 
her younger child. Her handkerchief, saturated 
with eau de Cologne, was every now and then lifted 
to her face, as though she dreaded infection. She 
looked very beautiful ; her dress infinitely became 
her, and she did not seem particularly agitated. 

" I was beginning to get fidgety, doctor ; I was 
afraid I should not see you," said she, rising to 
meet me. I assured her I had been unexpectedly 
detained. *'And what do you think of the little 
love 1 I was a&aid he was soling a little yesterday ; 
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hi9 eyes looked very heavy yesterday evening, 
didn't they, Jones V^ turning to the maid. 

" Yes, ma'am," she rephi^, eagerly, directing an 
alTectionate -and anjcious look to the child. '^ You 
may recollect, ma'am, 1 asked you yesterday after- 
noon if we hadn't better send for — '* 

** Oh yes, I dare say ; I think you did, Jones," in- 
terrupted Mrs. St. Helen, quickly, and with rather 
a displeased air. *^ Jones is always terrified with 
every change in the child's face ! But do you think 
there is anything really the matter, doctor I" 

After a little examination, I told her that I thought 
the child was sickening for the measles. 

** Is he, indeed, sweet Uttle lamb !" she exclaimed, 
looking really kindly at ■ the child. " You don't 
think it's scai^let fever, now?" after a moment's 
pause, turning anxiously towards me, and gently 
agitating her fragrant handkeirchief. 

" No," I replied ; " at present I think it is deci- 
dedly the measles." 

" Measles are not dangerous, are they ]" 

" La, ma'am !" interrupted Jones, who was kneel- 
ing at the side of the bed near the child, her eyes 
filling with tears ; *^ excuse me, ma'am, but my poor 
sister's child died of them only a twelvemonth ago." 

" Oh, nonsense, Jones ; wliy do you try to alarm 
me in this way t There's no such very great danger, 
doctor, is there ?!' turning towards me with more 
interest in her manner than she had hitherto mani- 
fested. 

*' I sincerely hope not ! At present I can assure 
you there is evei^^ appearance of its being a mild 
attack." 

" Only feel how hot his little hand is, ma'am !" 
said Jones. 

Mrs. St. Helen did not remove her gloves, but 
said to me, " Of course he is rather feverish just 



now! 



f" 



Aft^r giving a few directions concerning the tern- 
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peratare of the room, his food, and one or two other 
little matters, I left, and descended to the drawing* 
room to write a prescription. 

" I shall return home by four, Jones," said Mrs. 
St. Helen, also quitting the room and following me ; 
" be sure you pay him every attention. Don't re- 
move your eyes from him for a moment !" 

'* Vm quite deUghted to find there's no danger, 
doctor," said she, seating herself beside me as I 
began to write. 

" Indeed, my dear madam," I replied, determined 
not to let matters pass so very easily, " we must 
not be too sanguine. There are two formS of 
measles, the one mild, the other very malignant. 
At present I cannot undertake to say with certainty 
which of the two it is." She continued sflent for a 
few moments. "I think I told you in my note 
^that 1 believed I had never had the measles? Are 
they really catching from a child to a grown-up 
person ?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

" Heavens ! I — I'll have pastiles burned all over 
the house all day ? Dear me ! it would be dreadful 
if /were to catch it, because," she added, hastily, 
"of dear little Arthur!" 

" Well, we must hope for the best," said I, quietly 
folding up my prescription, and requesting that it 
might be sent to the druggist's without delay ; and 
hastily taking my leave, with a countenance that, 
had she been as sensitive as in former times, she 
might perceive somewhat clouded with disapproba- 
tion. Was the mother's heart, then, already so dull- 
ed towards her suffering offspring ? Coujd 1 doubt 
the selfish nature of her anxieties 1 What infernal 
change had come over her I Why did she not in- 
stantly order back her carriage, undress, and betake 
herself to the only place that then became her, the 
bedside of her child ! But it was otherwise. A few 
minutes after I had quitted, she stepped iato her 
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carriage and drove into the Park. At my sugj^es- 
tion the elder child, Arthur, was sent off immediate- 
ly to Mrs. Ogilvie's, who resided somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Chelsea ; and I continued in daily 
attendance upOn httle George for about a weel^ 
during which the symptoms were of the milder de-* 
scription, and I anticipated the speedy recovery of 
my little patient. Mrs. St. Helen, whenever I was 
present, evidently — at least I was uncharitable 
enough to admit the idea — acted the fond mother, 
appearing deeply interested in the progress of her 
child through his little perils. I had reason to be- 
lieve, from one or two little circumstances that fell 
under my observation, that she did not withdraw from 
the world of pleasure. The constant attendants 
upon little George were, not his mother, but Miss 
Churchill and his nursery-maid Jones, both of them 
most anxious and affectionate nurses, as, indeed, 
I heard Mrs. St. Helen herself, in the blandest way, 
acknowledge. Well, indeed, she might, having thus 
devolved the chiefest of her maternal duties upon 
the companion she had invited to partake of ner 
pleasures only. 

I think it was about ten days after I had first been 
called in to attend upon little St. Helen, that I was 
suddenly summoned, about eight o*clock in the even- 
ing, to street, with the intelligence that he 

had become very suddenly worse, and that Miss 
Churchill was much alarmed. Thither I repaired 
as quickly as possible, and found that appearances 
justified her apprehensions* There was every 
symptom of the accession of the malignant form of 
measles. He had just had a fit of spasms, and was 
now breathing hard and quickly, and scorched up 
with fever. The symptoms were certainly serious. 

" You must not, however, be too much alarmed, 
Mrs. St. Helen,'' said 1, hastily turning round, for- 
getting, at the moment, that she, the most inter- 
ested, was not present. The child had been going 

Vol- HL— E 
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on as well as usual ; rapidly recovering, in fact, till 
six o'clock that evening, about which time Mrs. 
St. Helen, after making particular inquiries about 

the child, went off to dinner at Lady 's, where 

she had ordered the carriage to call for her about 
nine, and convey her to the opera. In their fright 
Miss Churchill and the servants forgot all this, and 
instinctively sent off for me. After giving such di- 
rections as appeared proper, I quitted the room, 
beckoning out for a moment Miss Churchill. 

" Dear, sweet little love ! I'm afraid he\very ill," 
she exclaimed, much agitated, and bursting into 
tears as she stepped with me for a moment into an- 
other room. I acknowledged to her that I consid- 
ered the child to be in dangerous circumstances : 
" Have you sent after Mrs. St. Helen ? she ought to 
be here." 

" Dear ! we have been all so fhirried ; but well 
inquire," she replied, running down stairs before me. 
" I really don't think she's been sent for ; but I will 
immediately. Let me see — nine o'clock. She'll 
be at the opera by this time._ 

" Then 1 will drive thither immediately, as my 
carriage is here, and bring her back with me. It 
will not do to alarm her too suddenly, and in such 
a place. Let me see : on which side of the house 
is her box V 

" Number , on the left-hand side of the stage. 

I think, at least, that you will find her in that box, 

which is the Duchess of *s, and she called here 

to-day to offer it to Mrs. St. Helen." I drove off 
immediately, and had a twofold object in doing so, 
to acquaint her as soon as possible with an event 
of such serious importance as the dangerous illness 
of her child, and to endeavour, in doing so, to startle 
her out of the infatuation into which I feared she 
had fallen ; to remind her again of the high and holy 
duties she was beginning to disregard. The sight of 
her dying child would rouse, I thought, the smoth- 
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ered feelings of the mother, and those would soon 
excite an agonizing recollection of her distant hus- 
band* On arriving at the opera-house> I made my 
way, in my hurry, to the wrong side. I went into 
one or two empty boxes before I discovered my 
mistake ; and when, at length, I perceived it, I de- 
termined to stay for a few moments where I was, 
and endeavour to see what was going on in tlie 

Duchess of 's box. There sat, sure enough, 

in the corner of the box, her face directed towards 
the stage, Mrs. St. Helen, dressed with her usual 
elegance, and looking extremely beautiful. Her 
left hand slowly moved about her fan, and she was 
evidently occasionally conversing with some one 
standing far back in the box. I contemplated her 
with real anguish when I thought of her husband 
— t/*, indeed, she were not now a widow — and of, per- 
haps, her dying child. My heart almost failed me, 
and I began to regret having undertaken the painful 
duty which had brought me where 1 was. I stretch- 
ed myself as far forward as I could, to discover, if 
possible, who was in the box with her, but in vain. 
Whoever it was that she was talking to — her fan 
now and then fluttering hurriedly — he or she kept 
as far out of sight as possible. Just as I was quit- 
ting my post of observation^ however, a sudden mo- 
tion of a red arm, displa3ring the ffeather of an offi- 
cer's cap, satisfied me that her companion was the 
execrable Alverley. I now felt an additional re- 
pugnance to go through with what I had underta- 
ken ; but I hurried round to the other side of the 
house, and soon stood at the door of the duchess's 
box. I knocked, and it was immediately opened by 
— Captain Alverley. 

" Is Mrs. St. Helen here ?" I whispered. He bow- 
ed stiffly and admitted me. Mrs. St. Helen, on see- 
ing me, reddened violently. Rising from her seat 
and approaching me, she suddenly grew pale, for 
she could not but perceive that my features were 
-^mewhat discomposed. 
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" Good God ! doctor, what brings you here V she 
inquired, with increasing trepidation. 

** Permit me to ask, sir," said Captain Alverley, in- 
terposing with an air of haughty curiosity, " wheth- 
er any tiling has happened to justify the alarm which 
Mrs. St. Helen-^" 

" I dont wish you to be frightened," said I, ad- 
dressing her, without noticing her companion or 
what he had said — I could not overcome my repug- 
nance to him—** but I think you had better return 
home with me; my carriage is waiting for you." 

" Oh my child ! my child !" she exclaimed, faintly, 
sinking into her seat again; ^^ what has happened, 
for God's sake 1" 

" He is rather worse— suddenly worse— but I 
think he was better again before I left." She look- 
ed eagerly at me, while her countenance seemed 
blanched to the hue of the white dress she wore. 
She began to breathe shortly and hurriedly ; and I 
was glad that the loud and merry music which was 
playing would, in some measure, drown the shriek 
I every moment expected her to utter, i succeed- 
ed, however, with Captain Alverley's assistance, in 
conveying her to my carriage, which I ordered on to 

street as fast as possible, for Mrs. St. Helen's 

excitement threatened to become violent. She sob- 
bed hysterically. " What a cruel, cruel wretch I 
have been," she murmured, in broken accents, " to 
be at the — the opera — when my darling is— dying !" 

'' Come, come, Mrs. St. Helen, it is useless to af- 
flict yourself with vain reproaches. You thought, 
as we all thought, that he was recovering fast when 
you set off." 

" Oh, but I should never— never have left his bed- 
side ! Oh, if I should lose him ! I shall never be 
able to look my — " Thus she proceeded, tiU, over- 
come with exhaustion, she leaned back, sobbing 
heavily. As we entered the street in which she 
lived, she whispered, with evidently a great effort 
to overcome her agitation, " Dearest doctor— I see 
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— ^I know what you must think — ^but I assure you — 
I — I — Captain Alverley had but that moment come 
into the box, quite unexpectedly to me, and I was 
extremely vexed and annoyed." 

I was glad that the carriage stopping spared me 
the pain of replying to her. Miss Churchill came 
running to the carriage as soon as the hall door had 
been opened, and almost received Mrs. St. Helen 
into her arms, for she could hardly stand, her agi- 
tation became so suddenly increased. 
. " Emma—Emma ! I do assure you he is better- 
much— a great deal better!" said Miss Churchill, 
hurrying her along the hall. 

" Oh Jane — I shall die ! I am very ill ! I cannot 
bear it — can you forgive me 1" 

" Hush ! hush ! what nonsense you are talking — 
you rave !" exclaimed Miss Churchill, as we forced 
Mrs. St. Helen into the dining-room, where it was 
some time before she was restored to anything like 

a calmness. Mr. '-, the well-known apothecary, 

coming at length into the room to take his depar- 
ture, strenuously assured us that the child was 
greatly 'relieved, and that he did not now apprehend 
danger. This I was happy in being able to corrob- 
orate, after having stepped up stairs to satisfy my 
own anxiety ; and I left her for the night, hoping 
but faintly that a great effort had been made to snap 
asunder the infernal bands in which Satan, in the 
shape of Alverley, had bound her. It seemed, how'- 
ever, as though my hopes were justified ; for mom* 
ing, noon, and night beheld Mrs. St. Helen at her 
child's bedside — his zealous, watchful, and loving at- 
tendant — for upward of a week. She gave him ali- 
bis medicine; with her own hands rendered him all 
the little services his situation required ; ordered a 
peremptory " not at home" to be answered to all 
comers except Mrs. Ogilvie ; and doubtless banished 
from her busied bosom all thoughts of Captain Al- 
verley ! 

E2 
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The morning after I had brought her home, as I 
have described, from the opera, on stepping into my 
carriage I saw some paper lying between the cush- 
ions of the seat Supposing it to be some memo- 
randum or other of my own, I took it up, and with 
unutterable fjpelings read the following, hastily writ- 
ten in pencil : 

" Will you, angel ! condemn me to a distant ad- 
miration of your solitary beauty 1 I am here fret- 
ting in old 's box ; for mercy's sake rescue me. 

Only look down and nod, when you have read this, 

at 's box— I shall understand — and, rely upon it, 

will not abuse your kindness." ♦ ♦ * • 

I tore it with fury into a hundred fragments, and 
then, recollecting myself, regretted that I had not 
enclosed it to ]v£s. St. Helen in an envelope, with 
" my compliments," so that she might be sensible 
of the extent to which I was aware of her guilty 
secrets. Could there be now any doubt in my mind 
of the nature of the attentions this villain was p^- 
ing Mrs. St. Helen, and which she permitted ? On 
reading this infemsd missive, she must have "looked 
and nodded^^^ and so summoned the fiend to her side. 
And now I recollected the fisdsehood she had had 
presence of mind enough, in the midst of all her 
agitation, to invent, in order to explain away his 
being with her ; that it was " unexpected" to her, 
and " vexed and annoyed" her. I long debated with 
myself whether I should communicate to her the 
nature of the discovery I had made ; but at length, 
for many reasons, thought it better to take no notice 
of it. I looked at her with totally different feelings 
to those with which I had ever before regarded her. 
I felt as if her presence polluted the chamber of 
suffering innocence. Her uncommon beauty had 
thenceforth no attractions for my eye; I felt no 
gratification in her gentle and winning manners. I 
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did not regret the arrival of the day fixed for both 
the children, accompanied by herself, to go to the 
seaside ; it would relieve me from the presence of 
one whose perfidious conduct daily excited my in- 
dignation and disgust. 

She returned from the seaside, I understood, as 
soon as she had seen her children settled ; I say un- 
derstood, for I had no direct knowledge of the fact. 
She gave me no intimation either of the safe arrival 
of her children at the seaside, or of her own re- 
turn, or how they were going on. On our casually 
meeting in Oxford-street she certainly nodded as 
our carriages met, but it was not the cordial recog- 
nition which 1 4iad been accustomed to receive from 
her. I saw that she did not look in good health ; 
her face seemed clouded with anxiety. As, how- 
ever, she had vouchsafed me no intimation of her 
return to town beyond the sudden and casual recog- 
nition just mentioned, of course I abstained from 
calling upon her. I wondered whether it had ever 
occurred to her as being possible that the note re- 
ceived from Alverley had been dropped in my car- 
riage, and so come under my notice ? She might 
have recollected that she did not destroy it, but 
rather, perhaps, determined not to destroy it ; she 
might have asked Captain Alverley if he had seen 
it; they might have searched the opera box; and 
then Mrs. St. Helen's guilty soul might have alarmed 
and worried her with the possibility that such a 
document might have found its way into my hands; 
and if it had^ could I then do nothing to extricate 
her from the perilous circumstances in which I con- 
ceived her to be placed ? What right had I to in- 
terfere, however keen my suspicions, however sin- 
cere my attachment to her — ^s she was — and to her 
husband ? But might I not endeavour to communi- 
cate with General or Mrs. Ogilvie on the subject ? 
Yet I knew nothing whatever of him, and her I had 
seen bat seldom, and only at Mrs. St. Helen's ; and 
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besides, from the evident recrimination that I had 
mterrupted between the sisters-in-law on a former 
occasion, it was plain that Mrs. Ogilvie must be 
aware of the light conduct of Mrs. St. Helen — 
probably she knew and feared far more than 1— and 
so my communication would not appear incredible. 
Still it might be taken ill, and I resolved not to at- 
tempt so dangerous an experiment. 

As for anonymous letters, that odious system 
was my abhorrence. Suppose I were to write di- 
rectly to Mrs. St. Helen, braving all chances, and 
faithfully expostulating with her on the dreacjlful 
course upon which she was too evidently bent? 
But with what benefit had my former attempts been 
attended? Suppose she should return my letter 
with indignation, or even, in a fever of fury, lay it 
before Captain Alverley ? So, seeing no possible 
way of interfering successfully between the victim 
and the destroyer, I withdrew from the painfbl 
spectacle and endeavoured to discharge it from my 
thoughts. Still, however, in my intercourse with 
society, I was from time to time pained by hearing 
rumours of the most distressing description con- 
cerning the degree of intimacy existing between 
Captain Alverley and Mrs. St. Helen. Scandal was 
indeed busy with their names, which at length found 
their way into the papers of the day. Could, for 
inst;ance, the following be mistaken 1 " The eccen- 
tric conduct of the lovely wife of a very gallant of- 
ficer is beginning to attract much notice in the beau 
monde. It is rumoured to have been such as to call 
forth an intimation from a vt/y high quarter,''^ &c., 
&c. ; while in one or two less scrupulous newspa- 
pers her name, connected with that of Captain Al- 
verley, was mentioned in the coarsest and most dis- 
gusting terms. 

Alas, poor Colonel St., Helen! — ^if, indeed, the 
chances of war had yet spared you — was this the 
fond and lovely wife you l^ft in such an agony of 
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grief; the mother of your children ; she to whom you 
had confided so much; from whom you were ex- 
pecting so enthusiastic a welcome after all your 
brave, and dangerous, and glorious toils 1 Better 
would it be for you to fall gloriously before yon 
grisly array of muskets, amid the bellowing of your 
country's cannon, than survive to meet the dismal 
scenes which seem preparing for you ! 

Alas, that I should have to record it ! Mrs. St. 
Helen at length grew so reckless, the consequence 
of her infamous conduct became so evident, that 
even some of the less fastidious of the circles in 
which she moved lound it necessary to exclude 
her. Public propriety could not be so outraged 
with impunity. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning in May, 18— , on 
which, returning from an early visit to a patient in 
the neighbourhood of Kensington, I ordered the 
coachman to walk his horses, that I might enjoy 
the balmy freshness of everything around, and point 
out to my little son, who had accompanied me for 
the drive's sake, the beauty of Hyde Park, at that 
point leading off to Kensington Gardens. ' I could 
almost have imagined myself fifty miles off in the 
country. The sun shone serenely out of the blue 
expanse above upon the bright green shrubs and 
trees, yet cool and fresh with the morning dew. 
With the exception of one gentleman who had can- 
tered past us a few minutes before, and a tidy old 
country-looking dame sitting on one of the benches 
to rest herself from a long walk to town, we en- 
countered no one. My little chatterer was making 
some sagacious observations upon the height and 
number of the trees in Kensington Gardens, when 
a rumbling heavy noise indicated the approach of 
a vehicle at a rapid rate« It proved to be a chariot 
and four, coming towards us in the direction of 
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Cumberland Grate, tearing along as fast as the pos- 
tillions could urge their horses. The side-blinds 
were drawn down, but those in front were up, and 
enabled me to see — Mrs. St. Helen and Captain 
Alverley! She was evidently violently agitated; 
her white dress seemed to have been put on in haste 
and disorder ; her hair was dishevelled ; she was 
wringing her hands and weeping passionately. He 
was so absorbed with his attempts to pacify her as 
not to have observed me. I drew my breath with 
difficulty for some moments, the shock of such a 
dreadful apparition had been so sudden. It seemed 
as though I had met Satan hurr3ring away with a 
fallen angel ! 

So, then, this Was her elopement that I had been 
fated to see ! Yes, the final step had been taken 
which separated that miserable and guilty being for 
ever from all that was honourable, virtuous, pre- 
cious in life ; which plunged her into infamy irre- 
trievable; and her husband, her children! Fiend, 
thou hadst triumphed ! 

My exhilaration of spirits, occasioned by the beauty 
and calmness of the morning, instantly disappeared. 
It seemed as though a cloud darkened the heavens, 
and filled my soul with oppressive gloom. " Papa !" 
exclaimed my little sou, rousing me from the revery 
into which I had fallen, "what are you thinking 
about 1 Are you sorry for that lady and gentleman ? 
I wonder who they aret Why was she crying? 
Is she ill, do you think 1" His questions at length 
attracted my attention ; but I could not answer him, 
for he reminded me of little Arthur St. Helen, who 
was just about his age ! Poor children ! Innocent 
oifspMng of an infamous mother, what is to become 
of you \ What direful associations will ever here- 
after hang around the name you bear ! 

About eleven o'clock I drove thrptrgti street, 

and on approaching Mrs. St. Helenas house perceived > 
indications, even in the street, of something unusual 
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having happened. On drawing up at the door— for 
I determined to call, if only to mention what I had 
seen — I saw that there were several persons in the 
: drawing-room, evidently agitated. The servant 
who opened the door seemed quite bewildered. I 
was requested to walk up stairs as soon as he had 
taken up my name, and soon found myself in the 
drawing-room, in the presence of Miss Churchill, 
General and Mrs. Ogilvie, the Earl and Countess of 
Hetheringham, and several other relatives and con- 
nexions of Colonel and Mrs. St. Helen. They were 
all evidently labouring under great excitement. 
Mrs. Ogilvie was perfectly frantic, walking to and 
fro, and wringing her hands, the picture of despair. 
I addressed myself first to Miss Churchill, who stood 
nearest me. She took my hand, but suddenly quit- 
ted it, overcome with her feelings, and turned away. 

"My dear countess," said I, approaching the 
Countess of Hetheringham, who was sitting on the 
sofa conversing with a lady, her handkerchief now 
and then raised towards her eyes, but her manner 
being still stately and composed, "I fear I can 
guess what has happened !" taking a chair opposite 
to her. 

" Eloped, doctor ! she has, positively ! We are all 
thunderstruck,'* she answered, in a low tone, but 
with her usual deliberation. ** We were preparing 
to go to church when the painful news reached us. 
We came oflf. hither, and have been here ever since. 
I have not told any of my daughters." 

" Her companion, I suppose — ^" 

",0f course, that wretch Captain Alverley. It is 
a pity he is to succeed to the title and estates. The 
earl, by-the-way, talks of calling him out, and so 
forth. I'll take care he does no such thing, how- 
ever. Don't you think General Ogilvie should do 
so, if any one-V 

" How arid wh'eii did she go ?" I inquired, affecting 
not to hear her lo&t observations. " I called to say 
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that I suspected what has happened, since I met 
them this morning early in the Park — " 

" Herbert !" exclaimed the countess, in a less 
drawling tone than usual, addressing the Earl of 
Hetheringham, who was conversing with General 
Ogilvie and another gentleman in a low, earnest 

tone at the farther end of the room, " Doctor 

says that he met the fugitives this morning in the 
Park." 

" Indeed I" exclaimed the earl, earnestly, as they 
all three approached us. I told them what I had 
seen, and they hstened in silence. 

" Do you think we could mention the affair at 
the Horse-Guards V inquired the earl, turning to 
Greneral Ogilvie. '* I have a great mind to call on 
the commander-in-chief to-morrow, and represent 
the infamous conduct of his aiddecamp towards a 
distinguished brother officer !" The general and his 
companion shook their heads, and the three pres- 
ently walked away again to a distant part of the 
drawing-room, where they appeared to resume the 
conversation which the countess's summons had m- 
. terrupted. 

" To tell you the truth, doctor," she continued, 
** I am not much surprised at her turning out in this 
way — " 

"Heavens, countess you astonish me — ^*' 

" Her father, you know," continued the frigid 
countess, ^* was a very so-so kind of character, aad 
gave her no sort of proper education. I have had 
my daughters educated in the strictest possible way, 
quite under my own eye ! Mrs. St. Helen I tried to 
train when she was with us for a short time, but it 
was useless. I soon saw it was in vain ; and she 
did my daughters no good while she was with them, 
I assure you." 

" Why, surely, countess, you never saw anything 
improper iu her conduct while she wasimder your 
care?*' 
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" Oh, why, yes— I mean, not, perhaps, exactly ; 
but, to be sure, the girPs head was quite turned with 
the nonsense the men talked to her, as they do 
to every new girl ; they thought her pretty !" She 
paused, but I only bowed. 

" Tis a sad thing for us, doctor, is it not T" re- 
sumed the countess. " The papers will take care 
to get hold of it, because of her relationship to us ; 
it is really most unpleasant!" At this moment a 
servant entered and whispered to Miss Churchill, 
and slie, followed by Mrs. Ogilvie, presently quitted, 
the room. " I dare say that is some message about 
the children,'* said the countess, in the same pas- 
sionless tone and manner she hail hitherto preserv- 
ed ; how I pity them, by-the-way 1 Poor things, it 
will be always flung in their teeth ; they^ll feel the 
greatest difficulty in settling in life ; I quite feel for 
them!" sighing gently. "I suppose, by-the-way, 
the colonel will find no difficulty, if he should live 
to return to England, in obtainmg a divorce ? But 
then the exposure is so great!" How long the 
countess would have went on in this strain, I know 
not; I was heartily tired of it; it seeme^i so to 
speak, utterly out of tune ; so I rose and bowed, say- 
ing I wished to see Mrs. Ogilvie before I left, as 
sl^ and Miss Churchill seemed extremely excited 
and hysterical. 

^' You will not mention this affair more than you 
can help, doctor?" said the countess, with much 
dignity. 

" Rely on ray prudence," I replied, cs^elessly, and 
quitted the room, perfectly wearied out and disgust- 
ed with the tone and spirit in which such a dreadful 
matter was discussed by one who ought to have felt 
a most painful interest in it. I directed a servant 
to show me to the room whither Mrs. Ogilvie and 
Miss Churchill had gone, and was within a few mo- 
ments ushered into the boudoir. How my heart 
ached as I hastily cast my eye over the numerous 

Vol. IU.— F 
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little elegances scattered tastefully about the room^ 
and especially when it fell on a beautifal fuU-lengtb 
crayon sketch of Mrs. St. Helen which hung upon 
the wall ! 

" Oh, wretch !" exclaimed Mrs. Ogilvie, observ- 
ing my eye fixed upon it ; and, walking hastily up 
to it, she stood for a few moments with her arms 
stretched out towards it, and then, burying her face 
in her hands, wept as if her heart would break. 
I rose and turned the picture with its face to t)ie 
wall. 

" My brother, my brave and noble-hearted broth- 
er!" sobbed Mrs. Ogilvie, and sunk, overpawered 
with her feelings, into a seat. 

"Where is my mamma V kept continually in- 
quiring httle Arthur St, Helen, whom Miss Church- 
ill was clasping affectionately in her arms, while 
her tears fell like rain upon his little head. He was 
the image of his beautiful, fallen mother. 

** She's gone, gone, my love I You will never see 
her again !" she murmured. 

" But ru go and fetch her, if you will only tell 
me where she is." Miss Churchill wept, bat made 
no reply. 

" Why do you turn mamma's picture round in 
that way?" he inquired, looking at me with » 
haughty air, one that most strongly reminded me 
of his guilty mother. ** I love my mamma very 
dearly, and you shall not do so!" Miss Churchill 
kissed him with passionate fervour, but made him 
no reply. Mrs. Ogilvie rose, and, beckoning me to' 
follow her, quitted the boudoir and stepped into the 
room adjoining. " Oh, doctor ! of all the dreadful 
scenes you have ever seen, cin anything equal this 1 
I would rather, indeed I would, have followed both 
my brother and his wife to the grave than lived 
to see this day ! My dear, brave, fond, generous* 
betrayed brother— read it ! read it, if you can ! It 
has quite broken my heart?" and hastily snatch- 
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ing a letter from her bosom, she thrust it into my 
hands, teUing me that Mrs. St. Helen had received 
it only late last night, and in her hurried flight, which 
. it had perhaps occasioned, had left it upon the floor 
t)f her dressing-room. The letter was from Colonel 
St. Helen to Mrs. St. Helen, and was quite damp 
— it might be with the tears of agony that had fallen 
from those who had read it. It was as follows : 

■ " Malta, April 10, 18r-. 
" My sweet Emma ! Still two thousand envious 
miles are between us !^ Oh that I had an angePs 
wing to fly to you in a moment ! But, alas ! that is 
what 1 have been wishing a thousand and a thousand 
tipies since I left you* four long years agp. My 
lovely Emma ! idol of my heart, and shall we indeed 
be ere long reunited 1 Shall I again clasp my dear, 
beautiful Emma in my arms, never, never again to 
be separated 1 Dearest ! a thousand times the wealth 
of the Indies shall not tempt me again to quit you ! 
* * * I come home somewhat earlier than my 
regiment, being a little-^mind, love ! only a little — of 
an invalid. DonH be alarmed, my sweet Emma, for 
I assure you, upon my honour, that I am quite re- 
covered. The fact is, that I received, in the battle 

of A , an ugly wound in hiy left arm from a 

musket-ball, which confined me to a tent and to my 

bed for nearly six weeks ; and Lord , in the 

kindest way, wrote to me to insist upon my return- 
, ing to England fpr a year, in order to recruit. I 
came over land, and am rather fatigued with my 
journey. An important matter keeps me at Malta 
for a week ; but in the very next ship I start for 
merry old England ! * * And how have you been, 
ray dearest Emmal And how are Arthur and 
George ? Why do you say so little about them ? 
and about yourself^ But 1 suppose you have got 
the common notion, that your letters are opened 
by others than those they are directed to ! How I 
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have guessed what might be the features and expres- 
sion of my little boys ! I have never seen George ! 
is he really like me 1 By-the-way, 1 have brought 
you some beautiful diamonds ! I have almost beg- 
gared myself (till I arrive in England) to obtain 
them for my Emma. How I shadl delight to see 
them upon you ! 

'' Unless something extraordinary should happen, 
you will see me in about a week after you get this 
letter — it may be only a day or two after ; and, my 
own Emma, I most particularly wish that you will 
be alone during the week immediately following 
your receipt of this letter — for I must have you all 
to myself when we meet — as the Scripture has it, 
* with our joy a stranger* intermeddleth not.' God 
bless you, my dearest, dearest Emma ! and kiss the 
dear boys heartily for me ! Your fond, doting hus- 
band, 

" Arthur St. Helen." 

I returned this letter to Mrs. Ogilvie in silence^ 
who, with a heavy sigh, replaced it in her bosom. 

'* She must have read it,'' said I, after a pause. 

" Yes," she replied, with a shudder of disgust and 
horror ; " and, if she felt herself guilty, I wonder she 
survived it !" • • • 

** What arrangements have you made with respect 
to the children t" I inquired. 

She replied " that she had already given directions 
for their removal to her house, where she should 
keep them till her brother's return;" trembling as 
she uttered the last word or two. • • • 

" 1 suppose you have heard some of the many pain- 
ful rumours as to the conduct of Mrs. St. Helen 
latterly!" said I, in a low tone. 

'* Yes— oh yes— infamous woman ! But the gen- 
eral and I have been traveling on the Continent 
during the last six months, or he would have taken 
these poor children away from her contaminating 
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presence, even by force, if necessary. I did fre- 
quently expostulate with her in the most urgent man- 
ner, but latterly she grew very haughty, and replied 
to me with great rudeness, even — " 

** Alas! I fear her heart has been long corrupted." 
She shook her head and sobbed. I mentioned the 
slip of paper 1 had picked up in my carriage. 

"Oh, many, many worse things than that have 
come to our knowledge since we returned from the 
Continent! Her disgraceful conduct drove Miss 

Churchill from street several months ago-. 

Oh, the scenes even she has been compelled to wit- 
ness! Is there no punishment for this vile, this 
abominable Alverley V' 

" Can it be true, Mrs. Ogilvie, that the villain has 
even had the miserable meanness to borrow con- 
siderable sums of money from Mrs. St. Helen 1" 

" That also I have heard ; that she has wasted the 
property of my, poor betrayed brother and their 
children in order to supply his necessities at the 
gaming-table ; but I cannot go on ! I shall go dis- 
tracted!" 

I ascertained thdX very late in the preceding night, 
or rather at an early hour of the morning, Mrs. 
St. Helen had returned from Vauxhall, accompanied, 
as usual, by Captain Alverley ; and immediately upon 
her entering the house, the above letter from Colo- 
nel St. Helen was placed in her hands, taer guilty 
soul was thunderstruck at the sight of her husband's 
handwriting. Captain Alverley, who entered with 
her, opened and read the letter, and would have 
taken 4t away with him to destroy it had she not 
insisted so vehemently upon reading it that he was 
forced to comply. She swooned before she had 
read half of the letter. All I could learn of what 
happened subsequently was, that Captain Alverley 
left about three o'clock, and returned in little more 
than an hour's time ; that a travelling carriage-and- 
fourdrew up at the door about five o'clock; but 
F8 
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such was her a^tatioH and illness that it was not 
till nearly half past seven o^clock that Captain Al- 
verley succeeded, after a vain attempt to induce her 
maid to accompany them, in carrying Mrs. St. Heleji 
into the carnage, almost in a state of insensibility. 
He gave the sullen, incredulous servants to under- 
stand that their mistress had been summoned off to 
meet Colonel St. Helen ! She had not ventured 
into the room where her children were asleep, in 
blessed unconsciousness of the fearful scenes that 
were going forward. 

In most of the Monday morning^s newspapers ap- 
peared the ordinary kind of paragraph announcing 
the " Elopement in fashionable life ;" some of them 
mentioned the names of parties by initials. One of 
them alluded to Mrs. St. Helen's connexion with the 
family of the Earl of Hetheringham, whom, it stated, 
the "afflicting event had thrown into the deepest 
distress," &c. ; an intimation so intolerably offen- 
sive to the pure, fastidious feelings of the countess, 
that the day after there appeared the following parr 
agraph. I give verbatim the heartless disclaimer, 
ihe tone and style of which n\ay perhaps serve to 
indicate the distinguished quarter whence it ema- 
nated. 

" We have been requested, on the very highest 
authority, to take the earliest possible opportunity 
of correcting an unintentional and most injurious 
misstatement that appeared in our yesterday's pa* 
per concerning the truly unfortunate and most dis- 
tressing affair in street, and one that is calcu- 
lated to wound the feelings of a family of very high 
distinction. It is not true, but quite contrary to the 
fact, that the lady, Mrs. ♦»*****, was educated in 
the family of the Earl of Hetheringhwn. She is 
certainly a remote connexion of the earl's, and, when 
extremely young, was received on a* visit into his 
lordship's house till some family arrangements had 
been completed ; but we have been given to under- 
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stand that the lady in question and the noble family 
alluded to tiave been long alienated, particularly the 
female branches." In another part of the same pa- 
per appeared the inteUigence that " Mrs. St. 

was a lady of great personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and had left a family of six children." Anoth- 
er newspaper informed its readers that '* the gallant 
companion of a certain lovely fugitive was the heir- 
presuijiptive of a peerage and a splendid fortune." 
A third, '* that the late elopement was likely to af 
ford lucrative employment to the gentlemen of the 
long robe." A fourth, " that the husband of a lady 
whose recent, &c., was an officer of distinction, had 
long discarded her, owing to her light conduct, and 
was now taking steps to procure a divorce," &c., Ac, 
&c. With such matters was, and generally is, tit- 
illated the prurient curiosity of fashionable society 
for a moment only ; probably, after a brief interval, 
its attention being again excited by intimations that 
" the lady whose elopement lately occasioned much 
stir in the fashionable circles" had destroyed her- 
self, or betaken herself to most reckless and dis- 
honourable courses, &c. ; and that Captain A 

" was, they imderstood, about to lead to the hyme- 
neal altar the lovely and accomplished Miss ," 

&c., &c. This, I say, is not an unfrequent case ; but 
not such was the course of events consequent upon 
the enormous wickedness of Mrs. St. Helen. 

During Monday the deserted little St. Helens were^ 
removed, accompanied by Miss Churchill, to the res^. 
idence of Mrs. Ogilvie, the general continuing in 

street to receive Colonel St. Helen when he 

should a-urive, and, in what way he best mighty break 
to him the disastrous intelligence of his wife's in- 
fidelity and flight. As it was uncertain when and 
from what quarter Colonel St. Helen would reach 
the metropolis, it was of course impossible^ to an- 
ticipate or prevent his arrival at — ^— street, even 
had such a measure been desirable. Up to Thurs- 
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day he had not made his dreaded appearance. On 
the evening of that day, however, a post-chaise and 
four, covered with dust, rattled rapidly round the 

corner of Square, and in a few moments the 

reeking horses stood panting at the door of Colonel 
St. Helen's. Before either of the postillions could 
dismount, or the servant open the hall-door, or Gen- 
eral Ogilvie, who was sitting in the dining-room, 
make his appearance, the chaise-door was opened 
from within, the steps thrust down, and forth sprung 
a gentleman in dusty travelling costume — ^his left 
arm in a sling — and rushed up to the door of the 
house. While his impatient hand was thundering 
with the knocker, the door was opened. 

" Is Mrs. St. Helen—" he commenced, in eager 
and^oyful accents, which, however, suddenly ceased 
at sight of the servant standing pale as death, trem- 
bling and silent. 

"Why, what's the matter?" stammered Colonel 
St. Helen, for he, of course, it was. " Ah, Ogilvie !" 
rushing towards the general, who, having paused 
for an instant before presenting himself, now quitted 
the dining-room and hurried up to the startled col- 
onel. 

"My dear St. Helen!" commenced the general, 
his agitation apparent. A mighty sigh burst from 
the swelling bosom of Colonel 'St. Helen as he 
suffered himself to be drawn into the dining-room. 

"What's all this!" he inquired, in a hoarse, hard 
whisper, as General Ogilvie shut the door. He was 
for a moment tongue-tied at sight of the long-dreaded 
apparition which now so suddenly stood before him. 
The colonel's face became overspread with a deadly 
hue as he made the inquiry, and his right hand still 
locked that of General Ogilvie in its rigid grasp. 

" St. Helen, you must bear it like a man and a 
soldier," at length commenced the general, recover- 
Jnff himself. " The chances of war, you know — ^^ 

*^U she dead''* gasped the colonel, without 
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moving from where he stood, or relaxing his hold 
of General Ogilvie's hand. 

** No," repUed the general, turning as pale as his 
companion. 

" Then — ^what — ^in the name of God ! — tell me — " 
whispered Colonel St. Helen, his eyes almost start- 
ing out of their sockets, while the drops of per- 
spiration stood upon his forehead. At a word 
spoken in a low tone by General Ogilvie the colonel 
started aS if he had been stabbed, and then lay ex- 
tended upon the floor. The general sprung to the 
bell, and shouted violently for assistance. The 
room was instantly almost filled with servants. 
One of them was despatched for me, and another 
for the nearest surgeon. The latter arrived in a 
very few minutes, and I was in attendance within lit- 
tle less than a quarter of an hour ; for the man, know- 
ing my carriage, stopped it as I was entering the 
street in which I lived. I found Colonel St. Helen 

Eropped up in bed in the arms of General Ogilvie ; 
is coat, and waistcoat, and neck-handkerchief only 
had been removed, and his shirt collar thrown open. 
The heavy snorting sound that met my ears pre- 
pared me for the worst. Colonel St. Helen was 
in a fit of apoplexy. Within a minute or two after 
my entrance the jugular vein was opened ; that in 
the arm had given no relief. Oh, that his infamous 
wife could have been by my side as I gazed upon 
the lamentable object before me ! Here, woman, 
behold your handiwork ! 

He had been ever foremost in fight ; he had 
braved death in a thousand forms ; the flag of vic- 
tory had often waved gloriously over him ; he had 
quitted the field with honourable wounds ; his grate- 
ful country welcomed her gallant disabled son ; his 
aflfectionate wife, he thought, stretched forth her 
eager arms to receive him ; after months of agony, 
on the wings of love he had flown seven thousand 
long miles to be — ^blasted, as here he lay before me ! 
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Sad sights have I seen iu my time, but when one 
so sad as this ? My swelling heart overpowers me ! 
Poor colonel, what can my art do for thee ? 

And thou, Alverley, come hither thou, for a mo- 
ment, slayer of the peace and honour of thy brave 
brother soldier ! Quit for a moment the cockatrice, 
thy companion, to look upon this victim of your 
united treachery ! Oh, out upon thee ! thy presence 
corrupts the air ! Down, down to hell ! But no ! I 
rave; society will presently welcome you again, 
gay Alverley ! to her harlot bosom ! 

Though a large opening ^ad been made in the 
jugular vein, through which the blood was flowing 
copiously, no impression whatever seemed made, 
or likely to be made, upon the violence of the at- 
tack. I therefore recommended opening the turgid 
temporal artery, which was done, and large blisters 
to be applied to the nape of the neck and to the 
extremities, the usual means resorted to in violent 
apoplectic seizures. I waited for upward of an 
hour, and was then obliged to leave my unhappy, 
but perhaps happily unconscious patient, in appa- 
rently the same state as that in which I had found 
him. I paid him another visit earjy in the morning ; 
still he lay in extreme danger, having been bled 
twice during the night, but without any sensible ef- 
fect. I willingly acceded to the general's desire 

for an immediate consultation with Sir — ^^ , 

which accordingly took place about two o'clock. 
The result was, that we expressed a strong opinion 
that, unless a decided change took place within an 
hour or two, the attack would prove fatal. Why 
should I wish it, I thought, otherwise ? What hope- 
less anguish would be spared- him were he never 
to awake to a consciousness of the tremendous ca- 
lamity that had befallen him! What could life 
henceforth be to him? How could his grievous 
wounds be healed or even stanched 1 How could 
his wrongs be repaired, mitigated, or concealed? 
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What bitter agony would the sight of his children 
ever force into his heart ! I thought of all this, and 
for a moment did not feel anxious that success 
should attend our strenuous efforts to save him. 
They succeeded, however, and in three or four days' 
time it seemed probable that the unhappy sufferer 
would live to become acquainted with the full extent 
of bis misery ; to drain, perhaps, the cup of sorrow 
to the dregs. I was in the room when his eyes gave 
almost their first look of returning consciousness. 
Oh, dreadful contrast to the gay and happy man I 
last saw him before his departure for India ! His 
hair was now somewhat of an iron-gray hue ; his 
complexion had become deeply bronzed by his con- 
stant exposure to the rays of an Indian sun. De- 
spite, however, his present extreme exhaustion, and 
the sunken sallowness of his countenance, it was 
iqipossible not to perceive its superior air ; the lin- 
eaments of that bold and resolute character for 
which Colonel St. Helen had ever been distinguish- 
ed. But where was the wonted fire of those dark 
eyes that were now directed towards me drowsily 
and unconsciously 1 Was he then aware of the 
cause of his illness, or was the frightful truth break- 
ing bitterly and slowly upon his reviving faculties % 
God grant that the latter might prove to be the case, 
or the consequences might be disastrous indeed I 
For nearly a fortnight he lay in a kind of lethargy, 
never once spes^ing, or apparently taking any notice 
of what was passing about him. Innumerable calls 
were made at his house, and inquiries concerning 
his health by a large circle of attached and sym- 
pathizing friends. His royal highness the com- 
mander-in-chief sent almost daily to know how he 
was going on. As soon as I thought it advisable 
I intimated my anxious wish that he should have 
the advantage of a change of scene ; and, as soon as 
he was able to be removed, travel by easy stages to 
Cheltenham. He simply shook his head sorrow- 
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■fully, at the same time raising his hand as if depre- 
cating the mention of it. Of course I desisted. 
The next lime I called, his female attendant met 
Xne on the stairs, and gave me to understand that 
he had begged the proposal might not be renewed, 

as he was determined not to quit street. Be- 

fore leaving him that day. General Ogilvie followed 
toe, and told me that the colone], who had not once 
made any allusion to what had taken place, suddenly 
inquired, in the course of the morning, in a faint 
tone, where his children were ; and, on being in- 
formed, expressed a wish to see them. After some 
liesitation, I consented to their being brought the 
ne^ day for a few minutes only ; the general having 
assured me that I could not overrate the fortitude 
of hi6 suffering relative. "' Depend upon it, he will 
bear the sight of them," said the general, " better 
than you imagine, though certainly his nerves must 
have been much shaken. How shall we arrange 
it? I should very much wish you to be present, 
doctor, if you could contrive it." I promised not 
only to be present, but that, as I could easily arrange 
it, I would myself call and bring Mrs. Ogilvie and 
the children; and so it was decided. The next after- 
noon, therefcMre, about three o'clock, on my return 
from visiting a patient in the neighbourhood of 
Genera] Ogilvie's residence, I called there, but found 
Mrs. Ogihie on the point of going out, not having re- 
ceived any intimation of our arrangement. She in- 
stontiy, however, agreed to accompany me. " And 
hew are your little nephews V I inquired. 

" Oh, they are very well," she replied, with a 
sigh ; " ^ child's grief is not very deep or lasting ; 
Arthur was as merry the next morning after leav- 
ing •*— street as if nothing had happened ! Now 
and th^i, however, he suddenly asks me where his 
mamma is, and when he snail go to see her, or 
witen she will come here ! But when he sees me 
aometimes turn aside my head to hide the tears 
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that Ibfce themselves iiito my eyes, the poor child 
thinks I am angry with him^ and kisses me, tWow-^ 
ing his arms round my neck, and saying he will 
never ask to see bis manuna again. He soon, how- 
ever, forgets his promise," added Mrs. Ogilvie, with 
emotion. " Here they are at present^ as merry as 
they can he," she continued, opening the folding 
doors, and walkiAfif into^a rpom that looked upon a 
pleasant garden, " Alas^ that they should ever hear 
of what has caused all our sorrow !" 

The two little boys were romping about upon the 
grassplot in high glee, running after and rolling 
over one another. How like the elder one was to 
bis wre4;ched, degraded, accursed mother! The 
same bright blue eye, the same beautifully formed 
chin and mouth ! I dreaded the effect of his stand- 
ing suddeidy before his father ! The younger ehild, 
IGteorge, as lively as a cricket and as brown as a 
berry, bore some little gei^eral resemblance tp hi^ 
father. 

Ohi how could yotnr mother look upon your little 
faces, and listen tQ your prattle, and feel your tiny 
jasms embracing her, and forget Uiat she had borne 
you! That you wejre the fruit of her womb ( That 
your little lips had a tho:u8and times^ drawn nurture 
Irom her bosom! Forget all the myriad of deU- 
eious agonies and ecstasies Qf a mother ! Her gen- 
erous, eonfiding, absent husbapd ! Qow could she, 
kao¥ring all tlus, r/ecoUeoting all this, deliberately 
siurendi&r herself to destruction, and prefer thje 
blighting companionship of a fiend, an stutterer ! 

" Now, Arthur and Oeoi:ge," said Mrs. Ogilvie, as 
we appioached the^ in the garden, '' you must bie 
good children, and go and get dxessea, and I wiU 
take you both out—" 

" What ! a drive in the carriage % I love the po- 
nies !" replied Aztluir, eagedy, 

" Yes, my love» w^ aro going to take you I9 see 
a." :. ;• 

oi..ra.— G 
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" No, no, I shall not go there ! I don't like my 
papa ! He has taken my mamma away !" 

" No, child, do not talk such nonsense ; papa has 
done no such thing. Poor papa is very ill," replied 
Mrs. Ogilvie, tremulously, " and wishes to see his 
little boys." ■ ' ■ 

" 1 don't know my papa," said the child, pouting, 
and sidling away from ns. " He's a very, very great 
way off; but if you'll let mamma go with us, then I 
don't care." 

"Your papa," said I, observing Mrs. Ogilvie's 
emotion, " does not know where your mamma is !" 
The child seemed quite puzzled at all this. " Will 
you go with us, then V he inquired, turning to UtB, 
Ogilvie. 

" Yes, love." 

" Isn't my papa a very great officer ?" he inquired, 
abruptly. " He has killed — ^oh, such a number of 
people, I am told ! Do you think he will like to 
see us .*" 

" Yes, indeed, Arthur, and he will love you very 
dearly !" replied Mrs. Ogilvie, with a faltering voice^ 
leading her little mephews into the house. They 
were not long in being dressed, and we were present- 
ly on our way to town. I began to feel rather more 
apprehensive of the propriety of allowing the inter- 
view when I saw how his mother was running in 
Arthur's head. Suppose he were bluntly to ask his 
father what had become of her ? I whisper<Ml my 
apprehensions to Mrs. Ogilvie, and found them 
shared by her. She had not seen her brother since 
his return from India, and declared herself perfectly 
incapable of bearing an interview with him at prev- 
ent, even were he able to receive her. . A s we turned 

into street the children became very restless; 

and when we reached the house Arthur looked up 
at it apprehensively, and refused, at first to quit the 
carriage. We sucqeeded, however, in inducmg him 
to do so, and in pacifying him, and both the chil* 
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dren were conducted into the library, where Mrs. 
Ogilvie undertook to occupy their attention while I 
Tepaired to the colonePs bedside to ascertain how 
he was. 1 found him rery little changed from what 
1 had seen him on the preceding day, except that 
there was an evident restlessness and anxiety about 
the eyes. Probably he was aware that his children 
had arrived. General Ogilvie, who rarely quitted 
the chamber of his suffering brother-in-law, sat in 
his accustomed chair beside him.* I sat down in 
the one usually placed for me ; while my finger was 
on his pulse and my eye on my watch, the colonel 
said, in a low tone, *' They are come, are they not t" 
I told him that they were below. 

'* Let them be brought up, then, if you please, 
but only one at a time," said he, a faint flush ap- 
pearing on his cheek. General Ogilvie immediately 
left the room, but not without first casting an anx- 
ious fiance at me. 

" You are both, I can see, apprehensive on my 
account,*' he whispered ; '* but I am perfectly aware 
of my situation. He must not be long in the room, 
however, for I may not be so strong as I think my- 
self." In a few moments General Ogilvie returned, 
leading in his little companion, who entered with 
evident reluctance, looking with some fear towards 
the bed where his father lay. 

" You are a very good child, Arthur," said I, in a 
soothing tone, holding out my hand to receive him ; 
inwardly cursing, at the moment, his resemblance 
to Mrs. St. Helen, and which just then appeared to 
me stronger than ever. " Come and ask your papa 
how he is !" The child came and stood between 
my knees. Can I ever forget the looks with which 
that father and son, on this their bitter meeting, re- 
garded one another I Neither spoke. It would be 
in vain to attempt describing that of the foriper ; as 
for little Arthur, his face showed a mingled expri^s- 
sion of apprehension and wonder, *' Speak to your 
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gapa," I whispered, obsemng him slowly pressing; 
ack ; " he is very poorly !" He looked at me for 
s^ moment, and then faintly exclaimed, gazing at 
Colonel St. Helen, " Papa, I love you 1" The poor 
colonel turned his head away and closed his eyes. 
In vain he strove to compress his quivering lip ; na- 
ture would conquer, and the tears soon forced them- 
selves through his closed eyelids. I wish Mrs. St. 
Helen could have seen the unutterable anguish visi- 
ble in his features when he turned again to look 
upon the little innocent pountenance, in form and 
ieature so much resembling hers! After gazing 
thus for some moments in silence upon the cluld,be 
whispered, " Kiss me, Arthur !" He did so, bend- 
ing forward, however, timorously. 

** Do you love me V inquired nis father. 

*• Yes, papa !" The colonel stretched out his arms, 
to embrace his son, but his left arm instantly fell 
again powerless beside him. He shook his head, 
and endeavoured to suppress a heavy sigh. 

"Do you recollect me, Arthur V* he inquired. 
The child looked at me, and made no answer. 

" Do you love your little brother George ?" asked 
the colonel, languidly. 

" Yes, very mutch ; 111 go and fetch him, papa ; 
he will love you too ; he is down stairs." Every 
fibre of Colonel St. Helen's face quivered with emo- 
tion. His eyes overflowed with tears, and he whis- 
pered, 

" I feel I cannot bear it ! he had better ^o.'* 

"General," saud I, "will you take him down 
stairs? We fatigue Colonel St. Helen!" But he 
made me no answer. He was looking forcedh^ 
away, and his tears fell fast. I therefore rose, and, 
after bfting up the child again to kiss his suffering 
parent, led him down stairs, thankful that he had 
not tortured bis father by any allusion to his in- 
famous mother. On my return I found Colone 
8t Helbu much eidiausted, and evidently wffBrin'r 
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acult^ly (torn the distracted feelings excited by bis 
son^s presence. 

He recovered, but very slowly, during the en- 
suing month, from as severe an attack of apoplexy 
as. I had ever witnessed. The grief that was preying 
upon his heart soon showed itself in the settled 
gloom with which his emaciated features were 
laden, and which, coupled with his dangerous ill- 
ness, and the very violent remedies we were com- 
pelled to adopt in order to subdue it, had reduced 
sum almost to a skeleton. He had, indeed, fallen 
away most surprisingly. A fine muscular man 
when in health, he looked now as if he had returned 
from India in a deep decline. He would sit alone 
and speechless for hours, and took even his ordi- 
nary nourishment with visible reluctance. When 
his children entered into his presence^-they were 
torought to him daily — he received them with af- 
fection, but his manner oppressed them. Alas ! he 
had now no smiles with which to .welcome and 
return any of their little overtures towards cheerful- 
ness ; in the midst of any faint attempt at merriment 
on their part he would rise, and suddenly clasp 
them to his widowed heart in silent agony. 

The manner in which, at a former period of his 
illness, he had rejected the proposal made to him 
of a change of scene, prevented its being renewed. 
One morning, however, he suddenly asked General 
Ogilvie if he could give him a nome for a few 
months; and on being assured of the affectionate 
welcome with which he would be received, he ex- 
pressed a desire to quit -— - street on the ensuing* 
morning. He forthwith gave directions for his 
house, with all its furniture of every description, 
to be sold ; and the clothes, trinkets, and such per- 
sonal ornaments of Mrs. St. Helen as were in the 
house he ordered to be destroyed. He exacted ^ 
pledge to this effect from General Ogilvie. > On its 
peing given, ai^ the aeeeesaxy anrang£in|ents made 
69 
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for his de|»irtiire, he took his arm, and— shadow Of 
his former self! — stepped languidly into the general's 
carriage, drew down the bUnds, and quitted -^ — 
street for ever. The day after, in passing the house^ , 
i sisLW on great staring bills in the windows and on 
a board upon the walls, *' This House to bb SotD.** 
To this day I never glance at such objects without 
being suddenly and painfully reminded of the events 
whidi are detailed in this chapter. 

I could gain no intelligence whatever of the des* 
tination or movements of Mrs. St. Helen; it was 
generally supposed that she had gone, and still re* 
mained abroad, in company with Captain Alverley. 
I expected in each day's paper to hear of her having 
committed suicide, and for that reason never omit' 
ted to cast my eye over a paragraph headed with 
" Coroner's Inquest" or " Distressing Stiictde.** 
Not so, however; she was reserved for severer 
sufferings ; a more signal punishment ; a more lam* 
Mutable bnd! Captain Alverley made his appear- 
ance in London about six weeks after the elope* 
ment; and, in passing along St. James's Park, ha 
chanced to come upon his royal highness the com- 
mander-in-chief, who was returning on horseback 
from the Horse-Guards. He drew up, and motion- 
ing Captain Alverley, his aiddecamp, to approach, 
reboked him sternly and indignantly for the cruel 
and infamous outrage he had committed, conunand* 
in| hira never again to enter his presence. The 
dt&e rode off with a hai^hty scowl, leaving Captain 
Alverley apparently thunderstruck. This incident 
fomd its way into the next day's papers ; and Cap* 
tain Alveiley, percMving himself m general bad 
odour, threw up his commission, and withdrew, it 
was supposed, to the Continent. The exceUent 
Dttke of York, indeed, evinced from the first the 
llieatest sympathy with Colonel St. Helen; and, as 
fioonas he thought he might safely do so, sent him 
• Jatter by a distingiiiBhed geneiral oflcen alse a 
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Mend, of the coloners, fidl df ihe kiiidest and most 
condescending expressions, and intimating his wish 
to see him at the Horse-Goards at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. He added that he was author* 
ized to state that his majesty had expressed a 
sincere sympathy for his sutiferings, and the highest 
approbation of his gallant conduct abroad. The 
colonel sighed on reading these flattering commu-^ 
nications. 

' " Tell his royal highness," said he, '* that I am 
Very grateful for his condescension ; and the mo- 
ment I am able I will attend him personally to say 
as much.'' 

*' I was not exactly authorized,'' said Lord — •, 
"to: mention it to you, but you are to have the — th; 
I heard his royal highness say as much." 

"Pray tell his royal highness,'^ replied the col- 
onel, with a melancholy air, " that I oannot accept 
it, for I return to India by the next shipl" 

" Good God ! Colonel St. Helen, return to India I" 
echoed Lord , with an air of infinite astonish- 
ment. 

" Can I remain in England P^ suddenly inquired 

the colonel, with a look that silenced Lord , 

at the same time hastily rising and standing for a 
few moments with his back turned towards him, 
eyidcntly overpowered with his feelings. Neither 
spoke for a few moments. 

" I cannot tell this to his roval highness," said 
Lord ; " I know he will ask me about every- 
thing that has passed at our interview*" 

" Then tell him, my lord, my last words to you 
were, that my heart is broken, but my will is not. 
I shall go to India, if I live— and that as soon as 
possible 4" 

Lord saw that he was inflexiUe, and ab- 
stained from further importunities. 

Three months had now elapsed from the day on 
idiich Colonel Sl^ IMeti airived in England to esh 
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counter 80 fell a blight of his fondest hopes, his 
brightest prospects ; and he had made his final and 
gloomy preparations for returning to India. Not- 
withstanding the sympathizing and affectionate at- 
tachment of General and Mrs. Ogilvie, had it not 
been for the daily sight of his children — those in- 
nocent, helpless, deserted beings, whom he was 
himself even about to desert-^he would have lost 
almost all sympathy with mankind. His heart 
yearned, indeed, towards his little sons, but his res- 
olution had been taken, and was unchangeable, to 
return to India, and, amid the scenes of direful 
carnage he had there quitted, to seek, in an honour- 
able death, release from the agonies he suffered. 
He arranged all his affairs evidently on the basis of 
his being about to take leave of England for ever^ 
His purposes with reference to his children might 
have been varied but for the fond and zealous guar- 
dians for them he found in General and Mrs. Ogilvie. 
It was not till within a very short period of his de- 
parture that he could bear to ask from the former 
a detailed account of all that had happened. He 
heard the name of Alverley mentioned in silence. 
He merely inquired for a while where he was sup- 
posed to be, and never again alluded to him. The 
name of Mrs. St. Helen never escaped his lips. 

When he presented himself before the command- 
er-in-chief, he met with a most gracious reception. 
His royal highness shook him warmly by the hand, 
and with a quivering lip assured him of his sympa* 
thy a,nd personal regard. 

** Is your resolution to return to India, Colonel St. 
Helen, unalterable 1" inquired the duke. The col- 
onel bowed ; his air and manner satisfied the duke pf 
the uselessness of expostulation. No ; in vain were 
the intimations of royalty, the entreaties of friends ; 
in vain the passionate tears and embraces of his sis- 
ler ; in vain the energetic remonstrances of General 
Og&rie; in vain were his children flung by his sis- 
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ler iiitd hi^ arms and updn his knees in an ecstasjr 
0f grief. Hid darkeliing countenance told how vain 
were all such appeals. His passage was engaged 
in a ship quitting the llianies in a few days' time. 
His servant had already packed up almost all that 
was to he taken abroad. The dreaded morning ar- 
Hved ; he tenderly embraced his sister and his chil^ 
dren before setting off for town ; finally, as he had 
determined, but only for a few hours, as they sup^ 
prosed, understanding that he would return in the 
afternoon to bid them adieu for ever. 

While he and General Ogilvie were waiting in 

aback room at Messrs. , the army agents, where 

he wished to make sodie final pecuniary arrange- 
ments, his eye happened to fall upon a paragraph^ 
which he i^ad with almost a suspension of his breath, 
and a iTace suddenly flushed with excitement. 

" Ogilvie !" said he, turning to his astonished broth- 
er-in-law a countenance that had quickly become 
white as death, and speaking in a totally different 
voice from any that hsid been heard from him since 
hiS illness, ** I have changed my mind. I shall not 
go to India. At all events, not at present." 

'*I am delighted to hear it," said the general, evi^ 
dently, however, confounded with the suddenness of 
the information as much as at the manner in which 
it was conveyed : " but, good God, what has hap- 
pened 1 what has agitated you V 

" I am not agitated," replied Colonel St. Helen, 
with a violent Effort to speak calmly, at the same 
time rising from his chair and folding up the newsi- 
paper he had been reading. " Can you spare this !" 
said he to the clerk, whom he had snnunoned into 
the room. He was answered in the affirmative. 

" Then you may tell Mr. to give himself, at 

present, no further trouble about the business I call<» 
ed upon ; be so good as to inform him that I have 
made some change in mv arrangements. Shall we 

walk home, Ogilvie 1" They quitted Messrs* "n 

immediately. 
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"St Helen,'^ said General O^vie, as they left, 
'* I protest that I will not return home with you till 
you have told me frankly what has occasioned 
this most extraordinary change of manner and pur- 
pose—" 

"My dear Ogilvie, you shall know all. Read 
Uiis," said .the colonel, with an excited air, taking 
out the newspaper ; and, unfolding it, he pointed out 
the following paragraph : 

*< By the death of the Right Hon. Lord Seeking- 

ton, the Hon, Captain Alverley, formerly of the 

Guards, succeeds to the title and estates, which are 
great, as well as to the splendid accumulations of 
funded property said to have been made by the iate 
Lord S., who has bequeathed everything to the pres- 
ent Lord Secktngtou. He is now abroad, but is 
daily expected in street." 

" Well !" exclaimed the general, with a deep 
sigh, after having read the paragraph twice over, in 
perturbed silence, returning the paper, " of course 
it is easy to guess your intentions." 

'* Intentions !" exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, with 
great vivacity, " this is the first time I have breathed 
freely since my arrival in England !" 

" Do you, then, really think of meeting this man V 
inquired the general, gravely, after a pause. 

" Meet himl Do I intend to meet himf Ogilvie, 
you vex me !" replied Colonel St. Helen, briskly 
and bitterly, at the same time insensibly quickening 
his pace. He dragged his companion along in si- 
lence at such a rapid rate, that they were almost 
half through the Park before either — deeply en- 
gaged with his thoughts — had again spoken. 

" Let me see ; how shall I know when he arrives 
in London ?" said the colonel, abruptly, as if he had 
thought aloud. 

" Oh, there cannot be much difficultjr about that," 
replied the general, who had by this time satisfied 
himself of the hopelessness of attempting to dis- 
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sttade Colonel St. Helen from his evident {Hirpose. 
" I will do all that you can possibly desire, since — " 

" Dear Ogilvie— my dear good brother,*' said the 
colonel, with affectionate energy, " do not think I 
shall permit you to be at all involved in this affair. 
Mischief may come of it—I intend it shall--l cannot 
deprive my sister and my children of yoiir presence, 
even for a moment.* 

" You shall not meet him unless I am at your el- 
bow," interrupted the general, with a determined 
air ; " I can be firm, St. Helen, as well as you." 

" Ogilvie, Ogilvie, how perfectly useless this is ! 
I do assure you that my mind is fixed unalterably. 
It cannot be, it shall not be. May I fall at the 
first fire if I permit you to be on the ground. I 
could not aim steadily if you were there. No, I 
have got my man. Dartiley will — " 

"I hate youi professed duellists," interrupted the 
general, with irrepressible agitation. 

" They are made for such an affair as mine !" ex- 
claimed Colonel St. Helen, with a kind of cheerful- 
ness that was sickening. 

General Ogilvie had never feeen such a remarksir 
ble change so quickly effected in any one. 

" Have you thought of your poor boys V said he, 
as they approached home. 

" Thank God that my sister is your wife ; that you 
are my brother-in-law !" exclaimed Colonel St. Hel- 
en, in a more subdued tone than that in which he 
had been hitherto speaking ; " they cannot be bet- 
ter off!" 

**This scoundrel has no such ties! You don't 
meet on equal terms." 

"Perhaps not exactly, but— my bullet will spoil 
his pretty coronet too !" He paused, and a grim 
smile passed over his features. " Poor devil," he 
added, with a bitter air, '* I would give a trifle to be 
present when Major Damley first calls upon him ! 
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It will try his mettle, ntthery waifi it ?** atmosi Imigbf 
ing ; but such a laqgh ! 

'* Really, St. Helen, this has tunned you into a 
devil !" exclaimed General Ogilvie. 

^* The be^t thing that the old Lord Seckington ever 
did," aaid Colonel St. Helen to himself, but aloud, 
as if he had not heard his companion's remark, " wa^ 
to die exactly when he did die ; the worst thing that 
has happened to the new Lord Seckington was to 
become Lord Seckington exactly when be did be** 
come Lord Seckington ; and the best thing for me 
was, thai I should come to know of it just when I 
did come to know of it." 

^ You are certainly, piy dear St. Helen, the most 
(Druelly injured manbreathUig," said General Ocilvie, 
»fter they had walked for some minutes in silence^ 
" and nobody has a right to interfere with you !" 

•* I shoii}ld think not," replied Colonel St. Helen, 
in the same short, bitter tones in which he had been 
all along speaking. " Ogilvie," he added, turning 
suddenly, and looking him full in the face, ^^np 
treachery ! By your honour as a soldier and a gex^r 
tiemw, no interference in any way !" 

" I should have thought that such an appeal wa« 
p^fectly unnecessary," repUed the generaL^ coldly. 

*« Oh, forgive me ! forgive me, Ogilvie ! Remem- 
ber my suffering ; I was wrong, I know it." 

" I mv^ zunhing to forgive, St. Helen," replied 
Genei^l Ogilvie, with a quivering hp. " By my God, 
I will be true to you in everything." 

" And I will be true to myself, Ogilvie. You shall 
0ee," rejoined the colonel, grasping his h^nd and 
shaking it cordially. *' And now, what must we say 
to my fijster to prevent suspicion !" 

"Oh! we must say that your ship does not sail 
for a fortnight, or something of that kind ; it Mill be 
no diQcult th^g to deceive her^ poor thing !" said 
the geneval) with a deep sodi. 

<* Hardy," said Colonel St. Helen, ^ddressmg his 
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groom, whom he had sent for as sooti as h^ reached 
his own room at General Ogilvie's, and pulling iwo 
guineas into his hand, ^* go directly and station your- 
self at the comer of -. — street, and watch num- 
ber — ' — , which is Lord Seckington^s. Say not a 
word to anybody, but be on the look-out night and 
day ; and the moment that you see a travelling-car- 
riage, or anything of the sort, go up to the door, 
presently inquire who it is that has come ; and if 
you hear that it is Lord Seckington, come off to me 
at the top of your speed ; it shall be the best half- 
hour's work you ever did in your life ; ask quietly — 
quietly, mind, to see me and tell me your news. To 
nobody but me, sir," 
Hardy was a keen and fahhful fellow, and in about 

an hour's time he was seen lurking about street, 

in exact ob^ience to his master's orders. 



What I subsequently learned from several quar- 
ters I may state here, in order to keep up the course 
of the narrative, and the better to explain the events 
which remain to be detailed. 

I was right in supposing that Captain Alverley and 
Mrs. St. Helen went direct to the Continent; but of 
their movements when there I scarce know any- 
thing. Her wild and frantic agonies of remorse at 
the step she had taken were scarcely calculated to 
increase the attachment of her heartless companion, 
whose satiated eye beheld the beauty which had so 
lonff fevered his soul daily disappearing. £ ven had 
it been otherwise, had she retained all the fascina- 
tion and loveliness of her manners, the novelty of 
the affair had wore off; he had gained his object, 
and she perceived his altering feelings. To her 
guilty, anrighted soul, indeed, 

" The hollow tongue of time— 

^was a perpetual kneU. Each skrolie 

Pealed for a hope Ibe lea; the fouenl note 

Voi^. m.— H 
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Of tore deep buried wttboot Meumction 
In the grave of poeseasion." 

When he discovered the incurable nature of her men- 
tal sufferings, that whirling her about from one scene 
of amusement to another failed of its object, he be- 

Sin to complain that his funds were running low. 
e had, in truth, long been greatly embarrassed and 
involved, yet had he contrived to appear possessed 
of all the wealth and to enjoy all the luxuries and 
elegances that penniless young men of fashion so 
mysteriously secure for themselves. Now, howev- 
er, the money he had obtained from Mrs. St. Helen, 
as well as a few hundreds that had been supplied to 
him by a brother reprobate in order to cany on the 
intrigue, had almost dissippeared, he began to feel 
himself placed in very awkward circumstances. 
What is a penniless man of fashion in Paris ? Cap- 
tain Alverley, besides, was burdened with the per- 
petual presence of a woman who was weeping bit- 
terly from mominffto night — frequently in very vio- 
lent hysterics — and who vehemently reproached him 
with being the author of all her miseiy. He soon 
besan to sicken of all this. Was it for this that he 
had quitted aU the pleasures of Loi^don, and lost all 
his hopes of advancement in the army 1 Paris was 
a very pleasant place, and he could have enjoyed 
himself there but for this unfortunate and, as he 
soon felt and expressed it, most disgusting affau*. 
He therefore began to loathe the very sight of his 
miserable companion. It was unquestions^bly with a 
feeling of deep regret that he found her brought home 
one night dripping from the Seine, after an abortive 
attempt at self-destruction, to which his cold sarcas- 
tic repartees had impelled his half-maddened victim. 
The poor captain was to be pitied ; his bold and dash- 
ing adventure had turned out most unfortunately ! 
Instead of the brilliant beauty he had reckoned on 
having secured for at least a year or two in Mrs. St. 
Helen, he beheld it suddenly withered and gone, and 
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there was erer with him a haggard woman, tearing 
her hair, wringing her hands, and frantically taxing 
him with bein^ her destroyer. In vain he sought to 
escape from it ; she wonld never leave him ! He 
had returned to London to raise funds ; his unlucky 
encounter with the commander-in-chief sent him 
back in fury to Piuis. He had never felt himself *'a 
such an extremity ; and he determined, after much 
bitter reflection, that, could he but once get extrica- 
ted from this unfortunate adventure, he would never 
again undertake one on so extensive a scale. 

Of a sudden, however, an express from London 
brought him news that electrified him with delight ; 
a delight which,, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
he attempted to communicate to his gloomy com- 
panion. By the death of his aged uncle he had be- 
come Lord Seckington, the proprietor of Secking- 

ton Castle in shire, one or two other houses 

in diiferent parts of the country, and a splendid 

mansion in street, with a rent-roll of upward 

of J£725,000 a year, and not less than i^200,000 in the 
funds. At the first impulse of his generous feelings 
he determined to settle upon Mrs. St. Helen the sum 
of JC500 a year, which he permitted her to spend 
wherever she chose, offering to give her a thousand 

e)unds in addition if she Would not return to Eng- 
nd. She began, however, now to be unreasonable, 
and affected to receive his liberal proposal with con- 
sternation. 

And was it really, then, possible that, after all her 
had said and done, she was not to become Lady Seck- 
ington ! even if Colonel St. Helen should tale suc- 
cessful proceedings for a divorce 1 Horror, horror 
unutterable \ 

• • • • • 

The next communications that reached Lord Seck- 
ington consisted chiefly of pressing entreaties from 
his soL'citor, and that of his lamented uncle, the late 
Lord Seckington, that he woiUd lose no time in com« 
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ing to London, as there were many matters requi- 
ring his immediate attention. He was glad to see 
their letters accompanied with one that bore the 
handwriting of his intimate friend Captain Leices- 
ter. He opened it and read thus : 

" Dear Seckington, 
** Pshaw, how odd it looks ! Of course I congratu- 
late you, as everybody does. Dcm^t cut your old 
fHends, that^s all. But I write chiefly to say, wait 
abroad a little, only till the excitement of the thing 
has a little gone down. That unhappy devil St. 

H is in town, but 1 hear he's going back to India 

in double-quick time. W(ndd it not be as weU to wait 
Htt Ae' J off and the coast is dear J 

" Eternally yours, 

^ F. Lkickster. 
** The Right H<m. lioid Seckington." 

On perusing this well-timed and friendly letter, it 
suddenly occurred to Lord Seckington that he had 
certainly various matters of importance to settle in 
different parts of the Continent ; and so he wrote to 
his solicitors, infinitely to their astonishment and 
vexation. He was preparing to set off for Brussels 
two or three days afterwaid, when another letter 
reached him from the same friendly and vigilant pen. 

' (Private.) 

" London, 8th Aogust, 18—. 
** Dear Seckington, 
*^ What the deuse is in the wind, perhaps you can 
better guess than 1 can tell ; but I lose no time in 
writing, to say that Colonel St. Helen, who had ap- 
pointed to sail to India (as I told you in my letter of 
the other day), and taken leave of everybody in a 
gloomy way, to seek an honourable grave, &c., &c., 
Ac, has suddenly changed his mind, countermanded 
all his arrangements, and stops in London ! ! Every 
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one is amazed at this queer move. I have reason 
to know that he had actually engaged his passage 
by a ship that started two or three days ago, and ha^ 
forfeited ail the passage-money. This certainly 
looks cursedly unpleasant ; are we to look out for a 
squall? I)o you think he has seen that offensive, 
impertinent paragraph about you in the papers, and 
is waiting for you ? If so, I fear you are in a very 
awkward predicament, and I really scarce know 
how to advise you. It will hardly do to keep out of 

the way a little longer, will it 1 Ask , and , 

and, above all. Count - — . Ever yours, more and 
more, 

" F. L." 

As Lord Seckington read this letter his face grad- 
ually became as white as- the paper he looked upon. 
Several letters lay upon the table before him uno- 
pened and unattended to. With Captain Leicester's 
m his hand, he remained motionless for nearly half 
an hour, at the expiration of which period he was 
on the point of going into his bedroom and putting 
the muzzle of a pistol into his ear. Probably what 
he endured in that brief interval Counterbalanced all 
the pleasure of his whole life. Lord Seckington 
was a hopeless reprobate, but he was no coward ; 
on the contrary, he was as cool and brave a man as 
ever wore epaulets. But consider his situation. 

Here he was, scarce four-and-thirty years old, sud- 
denly become a peer of the realm, having succeeded 
to a very ancient ti|i|| and with all appliances and 
means to boot ; allfHR could secure him 

*' Honour, wealth, obedience— troops of friends f 

in short, occupying as brilliant a position as man 
could well be placed in ; yet, amid all the dazzling 
prospect that was. opened before him, his eye light- 
ed and settled upon one fell figure only, that of Col- 
ONSL St. Heubv, standing at t^i or twelve paces' 
H 2 
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distance from him, his outstretched arm steadily 
pointing a pistol at his head, with deadly purpose 
and aim unerring. It was perfectly frightful 

What would he have cared for it in the heyday of 
his career as Captain Alverley ; or, rather, as he was 
only a few short days before, desperately in debt, 
driven from the army, disgusted with the presence 
and stunned with the shrieks of a woman he had 
long loathed; but now — Perdition! The cold sweat 
stood upon his brow, and he felt sick to death. 
What was to he done f He could not keep out of the 
way ; the spirit of a man could not endure the idea 
of such cowardice ; no, his coronet should, at aU 
events, never be defiled by the head of a coward. 
So there was no alternative < To London he must 
go, and that without delay, with the all but certainty 
that, within a few hours of his arrival, Colonel St. 
Helea would have avenged all the wrongs he had 
suffered by sending a bullet through the head of him 
who had inflicted them. These were the dreadful 
thoughts that were passing through his mind when 
Uie spectre stood suddenly before him, Mrs. St. Hel- 
en, who then happened to enter his room, all her 
beauty gone, a truly lamentable object. 

*' WeU, madam," commenced Lord Seckington, bit- 
terly and fiercely, " i am going to London to be shot 
at by your d«r-d husband. He will certainly kill me ; 
that is, if I do not first—" The latter part of this 
fiendish speech was lost upon Mrs. St. Helen, who 
had fallen down in a swoon. He immediately sum- 
moned assistance into the rofUgymd then quitted it* 
hastily gathering up his letteffmut, by some fatal- 
ity, leavmg behind him the one which had occasioned 
him his horrible agonies. Captain Leicester's. It 
feu into the hands of Mrs. St. Helen's maid, wha 
eommunieated its direful contents to Mrs. St. Helen, 
but not till Lord Seckington had quitted Paris. He 
hvurried to his bedroom, and, after drinking off a large 
tf «80 of i/Ogniao, dressed and set off to consult 
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with one or two *^ experienced^ friends upon the 
chief matter which now absorbed his attention; 
whether the laws of duelling would admit, under 
the circumstances of his expected ipeeting with Col" 
onel St. Helen, of his shooting at his antagonist in 
the first instance ; which would afford him, he con* 
sidered, the only chance he had of saving a Ufe ho 
was just then particularly anxious to preserre. 

" You must give him," said Colonel , a con- 

Aiderable authority in such matters, '^ two shots, in 
my opinion, and even a third, if the first two have 
haid no effect ; and then you ma^r do as you will." 

*^ Poh !" exclaimed Lord Seclungton, with undis- 
guised trepidation. 

"Well," replied the colonel, quietly, " you may 
say poA / if you like, but you asked my opinion, and 
jrou have it. I have known it acted upon several 
times, and never objected to." 

" Is your friend a good shot 1" inquired Count ^ — t 
a little fire-eater as ever breathed. 

" I should say, in all profoabihty, as good as my- 
self." 

The count shrugged his shoulders. ** Ah, that is 
Tery bad ! I think you may shoot at your friend at 
the very first, by accident^ 

** That's not exactly the way matters are settled 
In England, count," interrupted Colonel — , sharp- 
ly; the vivacious Frenchman retorted; one vmid 
led on anoUier, and that evening they went through 
a little duel-scene of their own, Lord Seckington 
being actually compe|k|^ to stand second to his 
countryman ! On retHRig to his hotel, he found 
the cards of almost every one of the most distin- 
guished countarymen then resident in Paris lying on 
his table. He turned sick at heart as he looked upon 
them. He found that Mrs. Su Helen was still in a 
state of insensibility, and he embraced the oppor- 
tunity it afforded him of preparing for his immediate 
4^IMirture^ but not till ha hadleft sufficient fimda to 
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provide for her comforts till he could seiid her fsX' 
ther assistance from London, if, indeed, she did not 
first receive the intelligence of his death. Early in 
the ensuing morning he set out, with much the same 
thoughts and feelings as those with which a man 
might pass through beautiful scenery on his way to 
the guillotine. 

Perhaps it might not be exaggeration to say that 
he endured the tortures of the damned ; and when 
his postchaise-and-four drew up opposite the frown-^ 
ing portals of his house in — — street, he stepped 
out of it pale as death, and scarce able to conceal 
his agitation from the obsequious menials who lined 
the hall to receive their new lord. '* How long will 
they be mineT' thought he, and sickened as he 
thought 

As soon as the bustle of his arrival was over, and 
while the emptied chaise was being led away from 
the door, a groom, who might have been observed 
loitering about the farther end of the street, stepped 
up, gently pulled the area-bell, and inquired if that 
was Lord Seckington who had arrived. He was 
rather tartly answered in the affirmative by a bus- 
tling servant. The groom sauntered carelessly 
down the street ; but, as soon as he had turned the 
comer, he ran as if a pack of beagles had been at 
his heels, and scarce ever stopped tiU he had reached 
General Ogilvie's. He succeeded in communicating 
his pregnant intelligence to Colonel St. Helen with- 
out hs|.ving excited the suspicion of any one in the 
house, which Colonel St.^ilelen quitted a few min- 
utes afterward. 

About seven o'clock the same evening a gentle- . 
man knocked at the door of Lord Seckington's house. 
Having been informed that his lordship was very 
particmrlv engaged, the stranger left his card, and 
desired to be shown into the Ubrary, where he would 
wait his lordship's leisure, as he had a very pressing 
engagement with him. The servant accordingly 
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Ushered hiin into the Ubnry, and took up to Lord 
Seckington the card of " Major Damley." He had 
not long to wait ; for in less than fire minutes the 
door was opened, and Lord Seckington entered in 
his dressing-gown. 

" Major Damley, I presume 1" he inquired, polite- 
ly advancing towards his visiter, who rose and bow- 
ed. Lord Seckington, who looked pale and fatigued 
with traveUinff, apologized for his delay in attending 
the major, ana also for his dress, on the score of his 
not having yet had time to change it. 

'* I need only mention the name of Colons St. 
Helen, my lord," said Major Darnley, in a low tone, 
^ to apprize your lordship of the very painful nature 
of my errand." 

" Certainly ; I perfectly understand," replied Lord 
Seckington, rather hastily. 

^' Of course, my lord, the sooner this afl&ir is set* 
tied, the better—" 

*^ By all means," replied Lord Seckin^n, calmly. 
'* I have no doubt that my friend, Caj^am Leicester, 
whom I know to be in town, will act with you im- 
mediately on my behalf. Probably he is tnis mo- 
ment at ^'s, where you could hardly fail of meet- 
ing him," looking at his watch. 

"Perhaps your lordship will favdur me wiA a 
line addressed to Captain Leicester, intimating the 
nature of my application t" 

" Undoubtedly," replied Lord Seckington ; and, sit- 
ting down, he wrote a few lines to the desired ef- 
fect, and folding up the note, directed it, and gave 
it to Major Darkey. 

" Probably Captain Leicester will be with your 
lordship shortly ; shall I tell him that your lordship 
waits here for him 1" 

" I beg you will do me that favour. Prav, Major 
Darnley, let no time whatever be lost," sdied Lord 
Seckington, with a smile which it would have been 
a luxury to a fiend to witness. He rang the bell» 
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and Blajor Darnley took his leave. The instant that 
the door was closed, Lord Seckington, after a sick- 
ening glance round at the spacious and splendid 
apartment, threw himself upon the sofa in a state 
of mind that it would be in vam to attempt describing. 

Having agreed to dine that evening with one of 
his old uiends who had succeeded to a dukedom 
since they had met, and who had quitted Lord Seek- 
ington oiuy half an hour before Aiajor Damley^s ar- 
rival, it became necessary to write off immediately, 
and announce his inability^ to be present. He did 
so, and stated it to be owing to very pressing en- 
gagements, and the thought which hsld since oc- 
curred to him that he ought not to dine out till after 
his uncle's funeral ; well knowing that his own fu- 
neral might probably take place at the same time ! 
It may be easily understood that he was in no hu- 
mour to renew the business-details which Major 
Damley's arrival had interrupted. He sent a mes^ 
sage to that effect up to his solicitor, to whom he had 
promised to return, hegging him to be in attendance 
in the morning ; and ordering dinner to be prepared 
and served at a moment's nouce, he again threw him- 
self upon the sofa. He was roused from his dread- 
ful revery about a quarter before eight o'clock by 
Captain Leicester, who was in full dinner-dress, hav- 
ing been met by Major Darnley just as he was pre- 
paring to go to the Duke of 's, where he was to 

nave been surprised by the appearance of Lord Seck- 
ington. After his hurried interview with Major 
Darnley, he had come off direct to street. 

"Well, Alverley — Seckington, I mean — you see 
it's just as I suspected," said he, hastily stepping up 
to Lord Seckington. 

" Yes," replied his lordship, shaking him cordially 
by the hand, and unconsciously sighinyg. "May I 
reckon on your services 1" 

" Oh, of course ; I am here on the business now.'* 

"Where were you going when Major Darnley 
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fQund your' inquired Lord Seckingion, alluding to 
Captain Leicester's dress. 

"The Duke of ^'s.'* 

" Ah, I was to have been ther^ too,'* said Lord 
Seckington. " Theyll suspect that something's 
wrong by our both so suddenly sending refusals." 

"And let them; they're not likely to send us 
peace-officers, if they do suspect ! They'll only be 
devilish sorry to lose the company of two deused 
good knives and forks, that's all !" 

" I have ordered dinner here to be ready at a mo- 
ment's notice," said Lord Seckington, as the servant 
brought in candles. He must nave observed the 
troubled and pallid countenance of his lord as he 
placed them upon the table near which Lord Secking- 
ton and Captain Leicester were standing. "You 
can stay to -dinner 1" 

" I think, perhaps, I have half an hour to spare,'* 
replied Captain Leicester ; for duellists, like lovers; 
must eat, it would seem ; " but I can't spare one sec- 
ond more, for I've engaged to meet Damley at 's 

by a quarter to nine o'clock." Lord Seckington 
rang, and ordered dinner to be served immediately. 

" This bloodthirsty devU, St. Helen," said Lord 
Seckington, as the servant closed the door, " must 
have been watching for my arrival ; Major Damley' 
was with me in less than an hour after I had got 
into the house." 

" Very probably. No doubt he had hired some 
fellow to lurk about and bring him word of your ar- 
rival. You know, my dear fellow," added Captain 
Leicester, "there's no disguising the thing; we are 
likely to have sharp work on our hands in the morn- 
ing." 

" The morning ? I shall go mad if I have to wait . 
all through the night !" exclaimed Lord Seckington, 
vehemently ; " d — ^n me if I could not infinitely pre- 
fer fighting to*night ; why could it not be at — — 's ? 
You could easily manage it, Leicester. . You really 
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nmst arrange it 8o ! I shaVt have a chanee if we 
wait till the morning P' 

"You know, it can't be done," replied Captain 
Leicester, quietly, as soon as Lord Seckington had 
ceased ; " it's not uloti la regie ; there's a method in 
everything, and duelling is nothing without it. Dam<- 
ley would laugh at me if I proposed it." 

" Well, I am, of course, in your hands. You must 
do as you think proper," said Lord Sed&ington, with 
a sigh. 

** i'U parade you— let me see-^five or six o'clock — 
either will do," said Captain. Leicester, thoughtfully. 
" However, we shall discuss everything fully to-night 
at ^'8." 

" Did you ever know of such an unhappy devil as I 
am, Leicester I" exclaimed Lord Seckington, abrupt- 
ly, walking to and fro, ^'^just now to be shot !" 

" Ay, and for such a cause ; that's the ugly part of 
the story ; but what does that signify 1 'Twas an 
adventure carried on with the utmost spirit; you 
could not comnumd success, you know ; eh ? isn't that 
the word 1" 

" It's d^-d hard to part with all this !" exclaimed 
Lord Seckington, sadly, pointing to the fine library. 
" Hell must be a joke to what Tve suffered since I 
got your last letter." 

"I thought it would have that effect when I was 
writing it. But," shrugging his shoulders, **the 
thing's done now, and you must try not to think of 
it. 'Tis worse than useless* Make your will, and 
snap your fingers at everything and everybody in 
the world. That's the way a man of sense and 6pirit 
should meet death, and then he conquers it ! By- 
the-way, if you were to make your will it might be 
as welL There's an infernal neap of money in the 
fbnds, you know-^" 

" Oh, Leicester, don't torment me !" interrupted 
Lord Seckington, writhing with agony. " I shall do 
^hat is proper, you may depend upon it." 
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*« Well, my dear fellow, donH take it iU. Tw no 
more than every second should do for his principal 
when he expects warm work ! Of course, St. Helen, 
you know, will do his best to hit you ; but, after all, 
there's no certainty y even with the deadest shot in 
the world." 

" Oh, curse the !" groaned Lord Seckington, 

coupling Mrs. St. Heleif s name with the vilest epi- 
thet that couM be applied to a woman. 

"No, no, Seckington, you forget yourself. I 
cdl that very unhandsome ; nay, it's ungrateM ; it's 
d-^ bad taste !" said Captain Leicester, seriously. 

<* You should only know the kind of life she's led 
me since we went abroad !" exclaimed Lord Seck- 
ington, vehemently. 

*^ Poor devil, you ought not to speak of her in that 
way," said Captain Leicester, with a grave air of 
displeasure. "Pray remember, Seckington, that 
whatever ^he is, you have made her. It is not hand« 
some to speak so of the woman that has denied you 
nothing, and lost ever3^hing for your sake ; I don't 
like to hear you talk so ; I don't, indeed !" 

"Well," exclaimed Lord Seckington, after walk- 
ing violently to and fro, " I suppose I may say that 
I wish I had been in before I had ever seen her." 

" Ah, yes ; quite another matter ; but we mustn^ 
have anything unkind said of poor pretty Mrs. St. 
Helen." 

"Pretty! By — , you should see her nowt 
Pretty!" 

"Well, but I hope you have settled something 
handsome on her V' 

" Five hundred a year—" 

" Devilish liberal, certainly. Would she speak to 
me if we met at Parv» t" 

Lord Seckington made no reply, but, with his arms 
folded, kept walking to and fro, heaving heavy sighs. 

** Take my advice, Seckington ; make a iHraVe ef 
fort, and throw it aU off your mind. Ham do yoa 

Vol. HL— I 
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no good, it will do you infinite harm. Fancy your- 
self plain Charles Alverley, the dodged of duns ; 
drop^'my lord;* think nothing of your rent-roll or 
your funded property ; they'll be all the more de- 
fightful if you escape to-morrow ! Why do you pro- 
voke your fate I Hope for the best. Depend upon 
it, you're too good a fellow to be ordered off just in 
the nick of time ; oh, it's impossible !" ^ 

Lord Seckington grasped his hands and looked 
unutterable things. 

** You know, Leicester, it is not death that I care 
for, come how or when it may," said he ; >* I'm a lit- 
tle above that, I should hope." 

" Don't fear Bogy, then, eh ?" interrupted Captain 
Leicester, with a smile. 

''Pshaw! But, by-«the-way, what am I to do? 
How often am I to receive his fire V^ 

*'Ah, Pve been considering that point a little. 
Why, I think, twice." 

"And I—" 

" Fire wide the first time, of course^" 

*' But I don't think it t^ quite such a matter ofcourse^ 
Leicester." 

" Oh, nonsense, it's clear as daylight ; trust me." 

*' Really, it's devilish hard ; he'll try to take my 
life. It's throwing away my only chance. It's go- 
ing out to be clean murdered !" 

" Seckington, put yourself into my place. You 
know that what l say is the correct thing. It must 
be so, or / am not responsible. If nothing happens, 
of course he'll demand another shot; and then you 
may perhaps— hem ! J don't say what you ought to 
do, but I think I know what / should do» And the 
same if a third is asked for." 

" Why the devil does hot the fellow announce din- 
ner t*^ exclaimed Lord Seckington, violently pulling 
the bell. 

"Hush, don't be so feverish. He announced it 
five minutes ago ; I've been on the move ever since ; 
I've now only a quarter of an hour." 
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Here the servant made his appearance, and Lord 
Seckington in silence followed his companion to the 
dining-room. Both of them cast one significant 
glance at the splendour of the sideboard display, and, 
indeed, of everything about them. 

** The first time you have ever done the honours 
here, I presume 1" said Captain Leicester, as he took 
his seat. 

" It is probably the lasty^^ thought Lord Secking- 
ton. Alas ! what would he have given at that mo- 
ment to undo what he had done ; to have begun no- 
thing of which he had not well considered the end ; 
never to have blasted the happy home of his brave 
brother-soldier ; to escape from the mortal thraldom 
he was now enduring ! Perhaps, had he been calm 
enough, a lesson of his earlier days might have re- 
curred to him before the fearful lesson of the ensu- 
ing morning! 

" Audire est opera pretium^ procedere rectd 
Qui mcBchis non vultis — ut oinni parte laborentf 
Utque illis molto corrupta dolore voluptas, 
Atque bac rara, cadat dura inter aoBpe pericla !"* 

It was settled by the seconds that the meeting 
should take place at five o^clock on the ensuing 
morning, in Battersea Fields ; and as both of them 
anticipated its turning out a most desperate affair, 
they made all necessary arrangements to meet con- 
tingencies, providing for the instant flight of the sur- 
viver and themselves, or, it might be, of themselves 
alone, in the event of anything fatal occurring. 
Two experienced surgeons also were in attendance. 
Their arrangements, in short, were admirably made, 
for they were both of them somewhat experienced 
in such affairs. Within a very few moments of 
each other's arrival were the two hostile parties in 
the field. Both Colonel St. Helen and Lord Seek- 
ington were very finely-made men, and of a most 

* Hor. Sat, Lib. I., Sat. \L 
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Ijentlemanlike appearance. The former was dress* 
«d in a Uue surtout and light trpusers ; the latter in 
black, black from head to foot ; not a spot of colour 
about him; nothing that might possibly serve to 
point the weapon of his antagonist ; a precaution of 
ius thoughtful second, of which he had readily avail- 
ed himself, but which was totally disreganled by 
Colonel St. Helen. The process of loading was 
soon got through; the distance, ten paces, duly 
stepp^ out by Major Damley ; each second motion- 
ed his principal to take his proper place ; and then 
Lord Seckington stood, in (earful contiguity, in the 
immediate presence of his irreparably injured and 
mortal foe. He did not attempt either to sustain or 
return the dreadful look with which Colonel St. Hel- 
en regarded him! Pistols having been placed in 
their hands, the seconds withdrew to about a dozen 
paces. ' 

" Gentlemen, are you ready ? Fire V^ exclaimed 
M^or Damley. 

Both pistols were discharged as he uttered the 
last word, and the principals remained standing un- 
hurt. Lord Seckington fired as he had been enjoin- 
ed, while Colonel St. Helen's ball whistled closely 
past the chin of his opponent. 

" Are you satisfied !" inquired Captain Leicester. 

" By no means," replied Major Damley. 

They loaded ae^ain ; again withdrew, having placed 
fresh pistols in me hands of their respective princi- 
pals ; again was the word given ; again both fired 
simultaneousl}^, but again without effect. It was 
evident that this time Lord Seckington had followed 
the example of his opponent, for his ball passed 
close behmd Colonel St. Helen's shoulder. 

" I presume you are now satisfied ]" inquired Cap- 
tain Leicester. 

" Certainly not," replied Major Damley. " I must 
insist up6n a third shot." 

** I really cannot permit it—" 
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"Load again !" exclaimed Lord Seckington, in a 
low tone, with a sullen, reckless air ; and the seconds 
resumed their gloomy functions. 

A third time their principals stood awaiting their 
signal, and as the word " Fire !'^ escaped from the 
lips of Major Darnley, both were observed takii^ 
deliberate aim. Well Colonel St. Helen knew it 
was his last chance ; that another shot could not be 
allowed ; and Lord Seckington was of course award 
of what was passing through his adversary's breast. 
Neither fired till a second or two after the word had 
been uttered, when their pistols flashed together, and 
Lord Seckington sprung upward, and instantly lay 
extended upon the ground: ^ Colonel St. Helen's ball 
appeared to hav^ passed through the head of his 
opponent, while he himself, still convulsively grasp- 
ing his weapon, remained standing, looking suently 
and grimly at his prostrate antagonist. 

" Fly ! For God's sake, fly !" exclaimed Major 
Darnley, looking towards Colonel St. Helen from 
beside the insensible figure of Lord Seckington. 

" Is he killed V whispered Colonel St. Helen, as 
Major Darnley rushed up to him, repeating his en- 
treaties. 

"Yes, yes, I fear he is," replied the major. 
" Why, St. Helen, St. Helen ! are ^ou hit 1" Rush- 
ing forward, he caught the colonel in his arms, and 
both fell together on the ground. 

The surgeon who had accompanied him to the 
field was instantly at his side, and pronounced Col- 
onel St. Helen to have had a fit of apoplexy. Lord 
Seckington's ball had all but touched the breast of 
Colonel St. Helen, who, with truer and more deadly 
aim, had so directed his ball that it passed right 
through the bones of the nose, immediately beneath 
the eyebrows, carrying away almost the whole of 
the nasal bones. Lora Seckington was not dead, 
though perfectly insensible ; the wound he had re- 
ceived was one that, if he survived, would occasion 
18 
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him the most frightful disfigurement for life. He, 
was carried insensible to his carriage, a handker- 
chief having been thrown over his face» and hurried 

off at the top speed of his four horses to street. 

It was found necessary to bleed Colonel St. Helen 
on the spot from both arms ; and, as soon as the in- 
cisions had been. hastily bandaged up, he was con- 
veyed with difficulty to his carriage, and taken home 
to General Ogilvie's a dismal spectacle ! 

A short time before the carriage containing Lord 

Seckington reached street, a postchaise drew 

up opposite to his door, in which were two females, 
one of whom appeared violently agitated. 

"Knock and ring — ring hard! open the chaise- 
door ; make haste !" exclaimed one of them in a 
breath ; and, as soon as the hall-door was thrown 
open by the alarmed porter — for all the servants had 
a suspicion of the dreadful nature of the engag^- 
tDtont which had taken Lord Seckington away so 
early in a carriage-and-four, and were now awaiting 
his return in the utmost trepidation — she rushed in. 

'•Is Lord — Lord Seckington— is he at home!" 
she gasped. 

"Yes — ^no," replied the affrighted porter in a 
breath. "Do you know anything about his lord- 
ship V* By this time the valet, who had accom- 
panied him to France and had returned with him, 
made his appearance, and whispered to the porter, 
who then, m a somewhat less respectful tone, in- 
quired, "Does his lordship expect you, ma'am?" 

" No, my lord does not, I can answer for that," 
interposed the valet; "he thinks you're at this mo- 
ment id Paris." 

" Silence, sir! show me instantly into the dining- 
room," said the lady, as indignanUy as her violent 
agitation would admit of. 

"Excuse me, ma'am," said the porter, . 
bimself between her and the dining-room door; 
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^>— I cannot admit yon ! Are yon a relation of lua 
lordship's, or what ! What's your business here \^ 

^Hinder me at your peril, sirrah!" exclaime4 
Mrs. St. Helen, for it was she, with all her naitu* 
rally commanding tone and ^manner; and at the 
same time pushing him gently aside, without furtfa^ 
opposition she entered the dining-room. 

^ Order in my^ maid from the chaise !" said Mrs. 
St. Helen, sinkmg exhausted in ^e nearest chair, 
scarce able to etand or to see whether her orders 
were attended to. Thei^ was a sudden muster of 
servants in the hall for a few moments : and, after 
a hurried conversation together, the dining-room 
door was opened by the yslei. 

" I hope, ma'am, you won't make it necessary, 
ma'am, for us to do our duty. I know, ma'am, who 
you are," he commenced, with a determined ain 

" Audacious wretch !" exclaimed Mrs. St. Helen, 
roused for a moment by his extraordinary insolence, 
*' if you don't instantly leave this room, sir—" 

^ Ah, ma'am; leave the room ? Pray, ma'am, are 
you mistress here? I leave the room, ma'am? 
Vou will leave it first, ma'am, I can tell you, if it 
comes to that-— that's flat !" he continued, pushing 
wider open the door. '' Do you think, ma'am, I'm 
going to be talked to in this way by you ? I know 
who you are, ma'am, quite well ! Do you think I 
hadn't my eyes and my ears open at raris ? My 
lord's done the handsome thing by you, and you ouffht 
not to come following him about the town in this 
way ; ah, ma'am, you may look, but I fancy my lord's 
done with you ; he's got other fish to fry just now, 
believe me." At Uiat moment a vehicle was heard 
approaching rapidly, and a hubbub in the hall drew 
the valet thither. '^ Drive away that chaise 1" ex<- 
elairaed half a dozen voices in the street, and Lord 
Seckington's carriage dashed up to the door. Mrs. 
St. Helen sprung to the window, hearing her chaise 
ordered away, expecting some new insull was pre- 
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paring for her, and beheld the miserable figure of 
Loid Seckington in the act of being carried out of the 
carriage, his head covered over with a blood-spotted 
white handkerchief. She rushed from the dining- 
room, and, with a piercing shriek, was flying down 
the steps, when one of the agitated servants acci- 
dentally tripped her foot, and she fell with her fore^ 
head upon the comer of one of the steps, where she 
lay insensible and disregarded till hard Seckington 
had been carried in, when the hall door was closed* 
There she might have continued but for the human- 
ity of one or two persons in the crowd that had 
gathered round Loni Seckington's carriage. They 
raised her from the ground ; and havihg been in- 
formed from the area that she did not belong there, 
and that they knew nothing whatever about her, 
they carried her, still insensible from the stunning 
effects of her fall and of her violent mental agita- 
tion, to the nearest public house, whither her attend- 
ant in the chaise followed her. From the represent- 
ations and entreaties of the latter, the surly publi- 
can consented to receive Mrs. St. Helen for me pres- 
ent into his house, and a medical man was sent fo^. 

This was the once beautiful, happy, innocent wife 
and mother, Emma St. Helen, who had torn herself 
from her helpless children, her affectionate husband ; 
who had opened her foolish and guilty ear and heart 
to the tempter ; who had fled from the pure arms of 
her husband to the blasting, serpent-like embraces 
of an adulterer; who could pity hert Here, dis- 
carded and insulted by the menials of her seducer, 
she lay dishonoured in her extremity among low 
and unwilling mercenaries; her beauty entirely 
gone; wasted to a skeleton; heartbroken; para- 
lyzed with the dreadful spectacle of her dead para- 
mour, whose hand had, perhaps, that morning, too, 
been died with the blood of her husband ! 

It seemed that, as soon as ever she recovered her 
senses when at PariSi and discovered the departure 
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iA LoYd Seckington, and learned Arom her maid the 
too probable object of his abrupt disappearance, she 
determined on following him, and engaged a passage 
in the very next conveyance that started, so as, by 
travelling night and day, to reach — r street the 
very monung after Lord Seckington's arrival. 

I was called in to attend Colonel 8t. Helen about 
ten o'clock, and found him in almost precisely simi- 
lar circumstances to those in which he had been 
placed when I formerly attended him, only that the ^ 
present was a far more serious attack, and the prob- 
abilities of its fatal termination infinitely greater. 
All our efforts to relieve the labouring brain ^K>ved 
unavailing, and we all gave up the case in despair. 
On the Saturday evening after his fatal meeting with 
Lord Sedcington, I was returning on horseback from 
u visit to a distant patient residing about two miles 
beyond General Ogilvie*s house, and dete^inined to 
call in to inquire after Colonel St. Helen, if he yet 
survived. When within a few yards of the house, 
I overtook two men carrying a coffin on their backs. 
I stopped my horse— my conjectures were right-- 
they opened the general^s gate, and went up to the 
house. So it was at length all over! Poor, bro- 
ken-hearted St. Helen, victim of the perfidy of the 
wife of your bosom, of the villany of your brother- 
soldier, your sorrows were at length ended. After 
pausing for a few moments I despatched my groom, 
desiring him to inquire whether they wished to see 
me. The general sent back word that he particular- 
ly desired to see me, and I dismounted. He met 
me at the door, and with the utmost grief visible in 
his countenance and manner, told me the event that 
had taken place. I followed him into the room he 
had just quitted, and we sat down together. Cold- 
nel St. Helen expired that day about twelve o'clock ; 
only an hour after I had been with him. " He lay,'^ 
said the general, '* in the same state in which you 
left lum, almost to the last, in a dull stupcNr. I was 
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sitting on one side of the bed, and Mrs. Ogilvie, con- 
trary to my wishes — seeing her excessive agitation 
— entered the room I had a httle before insisted upon 
her quitting, and resumed the seat she had before 
occupied on the bedside. The noise she made seem- 
ed to rouse him slightly from his lethargy. He slo'w- 
ly opened his eyes — the first time during hi& illness 
— ^looked dully at her ; I think his lips seemed to 
move, and, on bending my ear till it almost touched 
them, I think I heard the word * Emma !* His head 
sank back upon the pillow, he breathed heavjly for 
a moment or two, and St. Helen was no more ! No 
doubt," continued the general, with great emotion, 
'* he^had a confused notion that it was Mrs. St. Hel- 
en who was sitting beside him ; alas, that such a pol- 
luted being should have troubled his last thoughts! 
Yet there seemed no anger or disgust in his man- 
ner ; if it had any character at all, it was one of for- 
giveness!" 

He was buried at ; and there was scarcely 

an officer of distinction in London that did not in* 
sist upon following him to the grave. The kind- 
hearted commander-in-chief shed tears, I understood, 
when he heard of his death. He bequeathed his 
fortune to his children equally, leaving General and 
Mrs. Ogilvie their guardians, whom he also empow- 
ered to allow Mrs. St. Helen, should she ever re- 
quire it, such a sum as would place her out of the 
reach of destitution. The will was dated only the 
day before that on which he fought with Lord Seck- 
ington. 

1 regret to have to mention that name again, and 
shall dismiss it briefly and for ever. I did not at- 
tend him, but heard several details concerning him 
from those who did. It would perhaps have been 
mercy had Colonel St. Helenas ball passed into his 
brain and deprived him of life on the spot. It had 
utterly destroyed the nasal bones ; and it is impos- 
sible to conceive a more repulsive object than he 
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most have presented to every beholder duhng the 
remamder of his days. He endured intolerable 
agony for many months from his wound ; and when 
at length; through the carelessness of one of his at- 
tendants, he suddenly obtained a sight of his cOun- 
tenance in the glass, the dreadful and irremediable 
disfigurement he had sustained drove him almost to 
madness. He gnashed his teeth, and yelled the 
most fearful and blasphemous imprecations ; and, in 
short, to such a pitch of phrensy was he driven by it, 
that it was found necessary to place him for some 
time under constraint, lest he should lay violent 
hands upon himself. He gradually, however, be- 
came calmer, and appeared Ukely in time to become 
reconciled to his misfortune. Colonel St. Helen 
was dead ; that was some gratification ! Lord Sedk- 
ington had still vast solace left him ; he was, after 
all, a peer of the realm ; he had a fine,, a noble for- 
tune at his command ; and these, with other consol- 
atory topics, were urged upon him so frequently and 
earnestly by his friends and attendants, as at length 
to satisfy them that they might lay aside their ap- 
prehensions, and release him from the painful, the 
intolerable restraint they had felt it necessary to 
impose upon him, also relaxing the strictness of their 
surveillance. They did so ; and a day or two af- 
terward the event was duly announced in the news- 
paper as follows : " On the 29th ult., at street, 

m lus 32d year, the Right Honourable Lord Seck- 
ington.'' If such a thing as a coroner's inquest took 
place, the papers took no notice of it; and every- 
Dody was satisfied that he died in consequence of 
the wounds he had received in his dnel with Colo- 
nel St. Helen. 



My pen moves heavily and reluctantly in tracing 
these painful, but, I hope^ nevertheless, instructive 
scenes ; my heart aches as I recall them ; but my 
Jong labours now draw to a close* 
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General and Mrs. Ogilyie^ with their little precious 
charges -^^or precious their were, and they were 
themselves childless — withdrew, in about a twelve- 
month after Colonel St. Helen's death, to a remote 
pan of England, where they might attend exclusive* 
ly and unremittingly to the important and interest 
ing duties confided in them. Their departure, and 
the endless, absorbing engagements of a busy pro 
fessional life in the metropolis, caused the glopmy 
transactions above narrated graduapy to disappear 
from my memory, which, however, they had long 
uid grievously haunted. Three years aA,erward« 
there occurs the following entry in my Diaxy. 

" Wednesday, 8th October, 18—" 
♦ • But I shall endeavour to describe the scene 
exactly as it s^peared to me. May experience never 
liable me to describe such another ! 

^^Hush! stand here^ Dr. ," whispered Mr. 

B , the proprietor of an extensive private asylum 

near the metropolis, where I had called to visit a 
gentleman who had been long a patient of mine. 
'* Hush, donH speak nor be at all alarmed," openidg 
a small, and, as it seemed to me, a secret door; 
'^ these are my incurMei. Hark! I think I know 
what they are about. Step for ward,^ here. Can yon 
see V I did as he directed. From my position I 
could not see very distinctly, but the room was long 
and rather narrow, and had a resemblance to a ward 
in a ho^tal, with about half a dozen beds on «ach 
side of the room, on which were sitting as many 
boys, sMarently from about fifteen to ^ghteen 
years old, wearing long blue dressed, and their hair 
cut as close to their heads as possible. They were 
making all manner of discordant noises, and seem- 
ed eagerhr talking together, but each remained sit* 
ting quietly on his own bed ; a circumstance I meoF- 
tioned to Mr. B— ,«}q)res8!ng my surprise that, sa 
eager and violent as Ihesr gestoDM aeeme^i they 
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iBlKHiid not qmt their beds. <*U would be verf 
strange if they cpuld,^ he whispered wjth a smile, 
'*for they are all fastened to a staple in the wdl 
by a strong girdle passing round their waists. Bless 
your life ! if it was not for that, they would soon 
kill one another, and everybody that came near 
them. Ifwas only last monui that one of them con- 
trived to twist herself—" 

" Herself P^ I whispered, in amaxement ; '* what do 
you mean, Mr. B- — ^V 

"Why, what I say, doctor, surely; are not you 
aware that these are women ?" 

" Gracious God, w0men T* I exclaimed, with a per<t 
feet shudder. 

44 Why, certainly ! But, by-the-way, they don't 
look much like women either ; that close-cut hair of 
theirs is so like the head of a charity schoolbo]^ ! 
Some of these wretched people have been, and in 
point of family are, highly respectable. It may ap^ 
pear very shocking to you to see them in this con- 
dition ; it was so to me until I grew accustomed to 
it. I assure you we use no unnecessary violence or 
restrahit whatever; but, on the contrary, give them 
eveiy indulgence their unfortunate condition will 
admit of. What can we do with them t There are 
several of them perfect fiends if they have the 
slightest license. I was obliged to have this room 
constructed on purpose, apart from the rest of my 
establishment, their noises were so dreadful ; now 
hark!" 

" Whoo— whoo— whoo," shrieked a roice louder 
^lan any of the rest, "who^ll go to the moon! 
who'll go to the moon ? who'll go to the moon !" 

« I— I've got it 1" shouted another ; •* Poll ! Poll ! 
what have you done with the moon V' 

" I go for the stare — ^the stars ! Whirr ! whiiv I 
whirr! Away! away! ttway!" cried another. 

"Hal ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!" said another 
^Hoice, bnisting into loHdiaaglitelr; <* I've got a dog 

Vol. HL-X 
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in my head ; hark how it harks— bow, wow, wow ! 
Ha! ha! hal" 

"I've gfot a cat— mew! — mew! — mew! who*^ 
catch the mouse ? I feel it-— mew !" 

" Water ! water ! water ! The world's on fire ! 
Fire, iire, fire !" 

" Hash, you wretches," exclaimed another voicfe, 
" Pm going to sing for my dinner — ^hush ! hark !" ' 

" Hark! the song — the song!" cried all the other 
voices together, while the singer began; and in a 
few moments her voice only was heard, wild and 
dismal beyond description, though not very loud, ut- 
tering words something like the following : 

"Hark to the bell, the menry, merry, merry bell, 
It is his kneU— the merry, merry kn^il—" 

** Dihg, dong ! Ding, dong ! Ding, doog !" 

sung the other voices, in a kind of doleful chorus. 
The singer resumed : 

"Lullaby! Lullaby! Lullaby! 
His head, oh, his head, it is white — 
All white! white! 
Dead, dead, dead ! 

Sing, you wretches !" They resumed — 

", Ding, dong! Ding, dong! Ding, dong!" 

The sun at .that moment shone into the dreary 
room, while I was intently gazing on the miserable 
scene it disclosed. Mercy! my flesh crept ; I be- 
gan to recognise in the singer, who occasionally 
looked wildly up into the sunshine— I could not be 
wrong — Mrs. St. Helen ! 

" Who is that ?" I inquired faintly, turning away 
from the room, while my companion closed and se- 
cured the door. 

" Mrs. Jones is the performer, if it's she whom 
you mean*" 

" Oh, no, no, no ! Her name is not, it never was 
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Jones !*^ said I, feeling very faint, and moving as 
quickly away as possible into the open air. 

" Well, certainly," said Mr. B , after consider- 
ing alittle, " it is strange enough ; I have certainly 
now and then heard her mention your name among 
others. So yon know, very probably, her real name, 
Mrs. St. Helen?" 

He mentioned the name I dreaded to hear. 

" J have had her these two years ; she was re- 
moved hither from St. 's by order of a General 

Ogilvie, whom perhaps you know, at whose expense 
she continues here." 

I got into the open air, and began at length to 
breathe more freely. I protest that I never in my 
life encountered such a shock as that I had jnst ex- 
perienced. He told me many sad, shocking things, 
which 1 shall not record. 

Oh ! merciful and just God, governor of the world, 
sometimes even in this life thy most tremendous 
wrath alights upon the heads of the guilty ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 

tHB baronet's BRIDB. 

Nbtbr was man married under more auspicious 
circumstances than Sir Henry Harleie^h. Himself 
a descendant of an ancient house, and the accom- 
• plished possessor of a splendid fortune ; his bride 
the' fairest flower in the family of a distinguished no- 
bleman : surely here were elements of high happi- 
ness, warranting the congratulations of the *' troo{]^of 
friends" who, by their presence, added 6clat to the im- 
jposing nuptials. ** Heaven bless thee, sweet Anne !** 
sobbed the Tenerable peer her father, folding his 
daughter in his arms, as Sir Henry advanced to conduct 
her to his travelling chariot : '* may these be the last 
tears thou wilt have occasion to shed P' The blush- 
ing, trembling girl could make no reply ; and linking 
her arm in that of her handsome husband, di2zy with 
agitation, and almost insensible of the many hands 
that shook hers in passing, suffered him to lead her 
through the throng of guests above, and lines of 
be-favoured lackeys below, to the chariot waiting 
to conduct the " happy pair" to a romantic residence 
of Sir Henry's in Wales* The moment they were 
seated, the steps were shut up— the door closed. 
Sir Henry hastily waved a final adieu to the com- 

gany thronging the windows of the drawing-room he 
adjust quitted ; the postillions cracked their whips, 
and away dashed the chariot and four, amid the 
cheery pealing of the bells — 
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Sir Henry's character contrasted strongly, in some 
respects, with that of his lady. His urbanity was 
tinctured with a certain reserve, or rather melan- 
choly, which some considered the efiect of an early 
und severe devotion to study \ others, and perhaps 
more truly, of a constitutional tendency inherited 
from his mother. There was much subdued energy 
in his character ; and you could not fail, under all his 
calmness of demeanour, to observe the struggles of 
talent and ambition. Lady Anne, on the contrary, 
was all sprightliness and frcdic. Twas like a smi^ 
beam and a cloud brought together*— the one, in 
short, '*L' Allegro;" the other, **11 Penseroso." 
The qualities of each were calculated to attemper 
^hose of the other, alternately instigating and bright- 
ening ; and who would not predicate a happy hai^ 
monious union of such extremes 1 , 

Six months after their marriage, the still '* happy 
couple^' returned to town, after having traversed an 
extensive portion of the Continent. Lady Anne 
looked lovelieir, ^^ her spirits were more buoyant 
and brilliant than ever. She had apparently trans- 
fused not a little of her vivacity into her husband's 
more tranquil temperament : his manners exhibited a 
briskness and joyousness which none of his friends 
had ever witnessed in him before. During the 
whole of the London '^ season," Lady Anne revelled 
in enjoyment : the idol of her husband — the centre 
of gayety and cheerfulness-^the star of fashion* 
Iter d^but at court was the most flattering of the 
day. It was generally talked of, that the languid 
elegance, the listless fastidiousness of royalty, had 
been quickened into something like an appearance 
of interest, as the fair bride bowed before it, in the 
graceful attitude of loyal duty. Once or twice I hadr 
the satisfaction of meeting with her ladyship in pub- 
lic — all charming vivacity — all sparkle — followed by 
crowds of flatterers-— till one would have thought 
her nearly intoxicated with their. fragrant incense! 
G?2 
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" What a sweet smile !•*—** Hdw passing gfracefDl !•• 
— ^ Hea?ens, what a swan-like neck !"— " Ah ! 
happy fellow that Harieigh !"— ** Seen LadyAnliet 
Oh» yonder she moves— there—that laughing lady 
in' white satin, tapping the French amba^adoron 
the shoulder with her fan.''—" What ! Is that Lady 
Anne, now waltzing with Lord 1 What a su- 
perb foot and ankle ! What a sylph it is !'^ Such 
was the ball-room tittle-tattle that ever accompanied 
Sir Henry and his lady, in passing through the mazes 
of a London season; and I doubt not the readelr 
would have joined in it, could he have seen Lady 
Anne ! Should I attempt to present her bodily be- 
fore him, he would suspect me of culling the hyper- 
boles of the novelist, while I should feel that after all 
I had failed. He should have seen for himself the 
light of passion — of feeling and thonght^-that shone 
in her blue eyes— the beauteous serenity that reigned 
in her aristocratic brow — " in all her gestures, dig* 
nity and love V^ There is a picture of a young lady 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that has been sworn to by 
hnndredis as the image of Lady Anne ; and it is one 
worthy the artist's pencil. Not the least character- 
istic trait about her was the naivetS with which she 
acknowledged her love of Sir Hemry, displajring it on 
all occasions, by 

** Looks of reverent fondncM," 

that disdained concealment. And so was it with the 
baronet. Each was the other's pride and content- 
ment ; and both were the envy of society. Ah, who 
eonld look upon them, and believe that so dark a day 
was to comei 

In due time Sir Henry completed the extensive ar- 
rangements for his town residence ; and by the be- 
ginning of the ensuing winter, Lady Anne found her- 
tfelf at the head of as noble an establishment as her 
heart could desire. Th^ obsequious morning prints 
floon toemed with ac^Mrants of kis^mnevB; and of the 
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s, soirSes, and corroersazumei pren by this 
I of the evening hour." Sir Henry, who 
his county in Parliament, and conse- 
ad many calls upon his time— for he was 
posed to be a " working •' member — let his 
i it all her own way. He mingled but little 
t gayeties ; and when he did, it was evident that 
Uiis Ihoughts were elsewhere— that he rather tole- 
rated than enjoyed them. He soon settled into the 
habitudes of the man of political fashion, seldom de- 
\i^ting from the track, with all its absorbing associa- 
tions, bounded by the House and the Clubs ; those 
sunk rocki^ of many a woman^s domestic happiness ! 
In short, Sir Henry — man of fashion as he was — ^was 
somewhat of a character, and was given ample credit 
ibr sporting **the eccentric.'' His manners were 
marked by^a dignity that often fro2e into hauteur, 
and sometimes degenerated into almost surly abrupt- 
ness ; which, however, was easily carried to the 
account of severe political application and abstrac- 
tion. Towards his beautiful wife, however, he pre- 
served a demeanour of uniform tenderness. She 
could not form a wish that he did not even person- 
ally endeavour to secure her the means of gratifying. 
Considering the number and importance of his pub« 
lie engagements, many wondered that he could con- 
trive to beso often seen accompanying her in rides 
and drives about the Park, and elsewhere ; but who 
could name 

** The saeriflce afRiCtion would not yield !" 

Some there were, however, who ere lon^ ima- 
gined they detected a moodiness — an irritability — a 
restlessness — of whieh his political engagements 
afforded no sufficient explanation. They spoke of 
his sudden fits of absence, and the agitation he dis- 
played on being startled from them. What could 
there be to disturb him ? was he running beyond his 
iaoome to siij^y his lady's ^extravagance ! was he 
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offended at any lightness or indiscretion ^whic^, 
she might have been guilty 1 had he given Jpdence 
to any of the hundred tales circulated in sociefy of 
every woman eminent in the haul ton t was he em- 
barrassed with the consequences of some deep po- 
litical move \ No one could tell ; but many nulled 
the increasing indications of his dissatjsfactioMnd 
depression. Observation soon fastened her lRn«* 
eyes upon Lady Anne, and detected occasional 
clouds upon her generally joyous countenance. Her 
bright eye was often laden with anxiety ; the colour ^ 
of her cheek varied ; the blandness and cheerfulness 
of her manner gave place to frequent abr,uptness, 
petulance, and absence ; symptoms, these, which 
soon set her friends sympathizing, and her acquaint- 
ance speculating. Whenever this sort of inquiry is 
aroused, charity falls asleep. She never seemed at 
ease, it was said, in her husband's presence — his de- 
parture seemed the signal for her returning gayety. 
Strange to say, each seemed the conscious source 
pf the other's anxiety and apprehension. £ach had 
been detected casting furtive glances ^t the other 
— tracking one another's motions, and listening even 
to one another's conversation ; and some went so 
£ar as to assert that each had been observed on such 
occasions to turn suddenly pale. What could be the 
matter? Everybody wondered — no one knew. 
Some attributed their changed deportment to the ex- 
haustion consequent upon late hour^ and excite- 
ment ; a few hinted the probability of a family ; many 
whispered that Sir Henry — some that Lady Anne — 
gambled. Others again insinuated that each had 
too good cause to be dissatisfied with the other's 
fidelity. When, however, it got currently reported 
that a letter was one evening given to Sir Henry at 
his club, which blanched his face and shook hjs hand 
as he read it — that his whole manner was disturbed 
for days after, and that he even absented himself 
from a grand debate in the House — an occasion on 
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wWch he was specially pledged to support his party 
-—curiosity was at once heightened and bewildered. 
Then again, it was undeniable that they treated one. 
another with the utmost tenderness — really — un- 
equivocally. Lady Anne, however, dailv exhibited 
symptoms of increasing disquietude ; the lustre faded 
ftom her eye, the colour from her cheek — her vi- 
vacity totally disappeared — she no longer even af- 
fected it. *' How thin she gets !'^ was an exclamation 
heard on all hands. They were seen less frequently 
in society ; and even when they did entef into it, it 
was evidently an intolerable burden. Sighs were 
heard to escape from Lady Anne ; her eyes were seen 
occasionallynlled with tears; and it was noticed that, 
on observing Sir Henry watching her — which was 
often the case — she made violent efforts to recover 
her composure. Thus in tears one evening, curiosity 
was strained to the utmost when Sir Henry ap- 
proached her, bowed among the gentlemen who 
were proposing to dance with her, drew her arm 
within his, and, with some trepidation of manner, 
quitted the room. " Good heaven ! what can be be- 
nmd the scenes?" thought fifty diffierent people who 
had witnessed this last exhibition. 

** Afraid they lead a woful life together," said one. 
*• I never thought they would suit one another,*' was 
the reply. 

**'Pon my soul," simpered a sickly scion of.no- 
Wlily, "'tis an odd thmgtosay — but — but— gad, I do 
believe I can explain it Si ! Harleigh, I know, hates 
to see her dance with me — whew !" 

" Haven't you seen her turn pale, and seem quite 
sick at heart, when she has noticed him talking to 
Miss ?"*■ wheezed an old dowager, whose daugh- 
ter had attempted to join in the race for the baro- 
net's hand. These, and a thousand others, were 
questions, hints, and inuendoes bandied about every- 
where during the remainder of the season : soon 
after the cldse of which, Lady Anne bronght her hus* 
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band a ''son and heir;*' and, as soon as circam- 
stances would permit, the whole establishment was 
ordered out of town — and Sir Henry and his lady set 
qff no one knew whither. It was presently discov- 
ered, however, that they were spending the summer 
in a sequestered part of Switzerland. At an ad- 
vanced period of the autumn they returned to Lon- 
don ; and the little that was seen of them in society 
served to show that their continental sojourn had 
worked little or no change in either — save that Lady 
Anne, since her accouchement, was far more deli- 
cate in health than usual under similar circum- 
stances. Rumour and speculation were snddenly re- 
vived by ah extraordinary move of Sir Henry's — 
he broke up, at a moment's warning, his extensive 
town establishment, and withdrew to a beautiful 
mansion about ten or twelve miles distant from the 
metropolis. Strange as was such a step, it had the 
effect, probably contemplated by the baronet, of qui- 
eting curiosity, as soon as the hubbub occasioned by 
the removal of its cause had ceased. In the vortex 
of London pleasure and dissipation, who can think of 
objects no longer present to provoke inquiry ? One 
thing was obvious — ^that Lady Anne's family either 
were, or affected to be, in the dark about the sQurce 
of her disquietude. The old peer, whose health was 
rapidly declining, had removed to his native air, in a 
remote part of Ireland. Several of his daughters, 
fine fashionable women, continued in town; It was 
whispered that their visits to Sir Henry's new resi- 
dence had been coldly discouraged ; and thus, if se- 
crecy and seclusion were the objects aimed at by the 
baronet, he apparently succeeded in attaining them. 
I may observe, that during the period above re^ 
ferred to, several inquiries ha^ been made of me con- 
cerning the topics in question, by my patients, and 
others — who supposed that a former professional ac- 
quaintance with the baronet, slight though it was, ' 
gave me some initiation into the mysteries of his 
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conduct. Such, I need hardly say, were queries I 
vras utterly unable to answer. Sir Henry, though a 
polite, was at all times a distant, uncommunicative 
man ; and had he even been otherwise; we came but 
seldom into personal contact since his marriage. I 
therefore shared, instead of satisfying, the prevalent 
curiosity respecting his movements. 

It was late in the evening of the 35th of April, 
181 — , that a letter was put into my hands, bearing 
on the envelope the words ** Private and confiden** 
tial." The frank was by Sir Henry Harleigh, and 
the letter, which also was from him, ran thus. Let 
the reader imagine my astonishment in perusing 
it!— 

*' Dear Doctor , 

** My travelling carriage and four will be at your 
door to-morrow morning between nine and ten 
o'clock, for the purpose of conveying you down to 
my house, about ten miles from town — where your 
services are required. Let me implore you not to 
permit any engagement — short of life or death— to 
stand in the way of your coming at the time, a?vi in 
the mode I have presumed to point'Out. Your pres- 
ence — ^believe me i — is required on matters of special 
urgency, — and — ^you will permit me to add — oi special 
confidence* 1 may state, in a word, that the sole ob- 
ject of your visit is Lady Anne. I shall, if possible, 
and you are punctual, meet you on the road, in or- 
der that you may be in some measure prepared for 
the duties that will await you. 1 am, &c. &c. 

^ Hekrt Harleig^^. 

"P.S. Pray forgive me, if I say 1 have openect' 
Biy letter for the sake of entreating you not to ap- 
prize anybody of the circumstance of my sending for 
you." 

This communication threw me into a maze of con- 
jectures. I apprehended that the ensuing morning 
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woHld introd«oe me to some scene of distress— and 
my imagination could suggest only family discord as 
the occasion. I soon made the requisite arrange- 
ments ; and when the morning came, without hav- 
kig ehown my wife the baronet°s letter, or giving her 
any clew to my destination, jumped into the pea- 
green chariot and four the instant that it drew up at 
my door-*and was presently whirled out of town at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour. I observed that 
the panels of the carriage had neither crest nor sup- 
porters ; and the colour was not that of the baro- 
net's. I did not meet the baronet, as his letter had 
led me to expect. On reaching the park gates, 
which stood open, the groom behind leaped down 
the instant that the reeking horses could be stopped, 
opened the carriage-door, and with a respectful bow 
informed me tliat the baconet begged I would alight 
at the gates. Of course I acquiesced, and walked up 
the avenue to the house, full of amazement at the 
apparent mystery which was thrown about mv 
movements. I ascended the spreading steps which 
led to the hall-door, and even pushed it open with- 
out encountering any one. On ringing the bell, 
however, an elderly and not very neatly dres»sd 
female made her appearance— -and asked me, with a 
respectful courtesy, whether my name was ** Dr. 

." On being answered in the afiirmative, she 

said that Sir Henry was waiting fcnr me in a room 
adjoining, and immediately led the way to it. I 
thought it singula]^ enough that, no male domestic 
should have hitherto ma(te his appearance,^— know- 
ing that in town Sir Henry kept an unusually large 
retinue of such gentry. I thought, also, that I per- 
ceived something unusual, not only in the counte- 
nance and manner of the female who had answered 
my summons, but of the groom who attended me 
from town. I was soon, however, in the presence 
of the baronet. The room was spacious jmd lofty, 
and lumiaMl in a style of splendia elegance. Sev- 
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eral busts, statues, and valuable paintings graced the 
comers and sides, together, with a noble library c<m- 
taining, I should think, several thousand volumes. 
Before I had had tijne to x^ast more than a cursory 
glance around me, Sir Henry issued from a door 
at the farther extremity of the library, and advan- 
cing hastily to me, shook me by the hand with cor- 
diality. He wore a flowered green velvet dressing- 
gown, and his shirt collar was turned down. I 
thought I had never seen a finer figure, or a more ex- 
pressive countenance — the latter, however, clouded 
with mingled sternness and anxiety* ^ 

** Doctor," said he, conducting me to a seat, " I 
feel greatly obliged by this prompt attention to my 
wishes — which, however, I fear must have inconve- 
nienced you. Have you breakfasted T'. 

" Yes— but my drive has sharpened my appetite 
ftfresh— I think I could not resist a cup of chocolate 
or coffee." 

"Ah— good! I'm happy to hear it. Perhaps, then, 
you will permit me to take a turn round the garden — 
and then we will join Lady Anne in the breakfast- 
room ?" — 'I assented. There was something flurried 
in his manner and peremptory in his tone : I saw 
there was something that agitated him, and waited, 
for ^e denouiment with interest. In a moment or 
two we were walking together in the garden, which 
•we had entered through a glass>door. 

**^Doctor," said Sir Henry, in a low tone, **I have 
sent -for, you on a most melancholy errand to-day" 
—he seemed agitated, and paused — proceeding, ** I 
have infinite satisfaction in being able to avail my- 
self of your services — ^for I know that you are both 
kind and experienced — ^as well as — confidential!" 
Again he paused and looked full at me, — ^I bowed, 
and he resumed — 

'* Possibly you may have occasionally heard sur- 
mises about Lady Anne and myself? I believe we 
have occasioned no little speculation ktfe^ly !" I 
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smiled, and bowed off his inquiry. *' I am conscious 
that there has been some ground for it," he con- 
tinued, with a sigh, **and I now find the time Has 
arrived when all must be known — I must explain it 
all to you. You have, I believe, occasionally met 
us in society, and recollect her ladyship V 

" Several times, Sir Henry ; and I have a distant 
recollection of her. Indeed — '* 

" Did it ever strike you that there ^was any thing 
remafkable either in her countenance or deport- 
ments 

I Ipoked, at a loss to understand him. 

" I--I mean— did you ever observe a certain pe- 
cQliarity of expression in her features?" he con- 
tinued, earnestly. 

" Why, let me see, I have certainly observed her 
exhibit languor and lassitude ; her cheek has been 
pale, and her countenance now and then saddened 
with anxiety. I supposed, however, there was no 
unusual mode of accounting, for it. Sir Henry," I 
added, with a smile. The baronet's face was clouded 
for a moment, as if with displeasure and anxiety. 

"Ah," he replied hastily, "I see — ^I understand 
you — but you are quite mistaken — ^totally so. Pray, 
IS that the general supposition V* 

" Why, I am not aware of its being expressed in 
so many words ; but it was one that struck me im- 
mediately, as a matter of course." As I was speak- 
ing, I observed Sir Henry changing colour. 

" Doctor ," said he, in a low, agitated voice, 

grasping my arm as if with involuntary energy — 
"we have no time to lose. One word — ^alas, one 
word — ^will explain all. It is horrible torture to me 
— ^but I can conceal it no longer. You must be told 
the truth at once. Lady Anne is — insamV^ He 
rather gasped than spoke the last word. He stood 
suddenly still, and covered his face with his hands. 
He shook with agitation. Neither of us spoke for 
a moment or two, except that I almost unconsoiously 
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echoed the last word he had uttered. " Insane ! — 
why, I can scarcely believe my ears, Sir Henry. 
Do you use the last word in its literal, its medical 
sense 1" 

" Yes, I do ! I mean that my wife is mad — ^Yes ! 
with a madwoman you are asked to sit down to 
breakfast. I can assure you, Doctor — — , that the 
anguish I have lately endured on this horrid account 
has nearly driven me to the same condition ! Oh 
God, what a dreadful Hfe has been mine for this last 
year or two, as I have seen this tremendous calamity 
gradually befalling me^— " 

I implored him to restrain his feelings. 

"'Yes, you are ri^ht," said he, after a pause, in 
which he tried tp master his emotion, •* I have re- 
covered myself. Let us repair to the breakfast-room. 
For heaven's sake, appear, if yoii can, as though 
nothing had transpired between us. Make any im- 
aginable excuse you pleasje for coming hither. Say 
you were called in by me on my own account — for — 
for any complaint you choose to mention. It wiU be 
for you to watch my poor Lady Anne with profound 
attention : but, of course, not obviously. I shall 
take an opportunity, as if by chance, of leaving you 
aloK^e with her. Afterward, we will concert the 
steps necessary in this dreadful emergency. By-the- 
way, you must not expect to see any thing Wild or ex- 
travagant in her manner. She will not appear even 
eccentric, for she is very guarded before strangers. 
Hush !" said he, shaking, and turning round palely, 
" did you hear — ^no, it was a mistake ! Alas, how 
nervous I am become ! I have perfect control over 
her : ISut watch her eye — her mouth — ^her eye V he 
sbuddj^ed, ** and you will know all ! Now, doctor, 
for mercy's sake, don't commit yourself— or me !" 
he whispered, es we regained the room we had 
quitted. He paused for a moment, as if to expend 
a heavy sigh ; and then, opening the door through 
which he had originally entered to receive me, ush*' 
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ered me into the breakfast-room. Lady Anne- 
beautiful creature — in a white morning-dress, sat 
beside the silver urn, apparently reading the news- 
paper. She seemed surprised at seeing me, and 
bowed politely when Sir Henry mentioned my name, 
without movmg from her seat. Her cheek was 
very pale, and tjiere was an expression of deep 
anxiety, or rather apprehension, in her eye, which 
glanced rapidly from me to Sir Henry, and from 
*him to me. With all his efforts, Sir Henry could 
not appear calm. His cheek was flushed, his hand 
unsteady, his voice thick, his manner flurried. 

" Are not you well. Sir Henry V inquired his lady, - 
looking earnestly at him. 

" Never, better, love !" he replied, with an effort al 
smiling. 

" I fear I have disturbed your ladyship in reading 
the Morning Post," said I, interrupting an embar- 
. rassed pause. 

"Oh, not at all, sir: not the least. There is 
nothing in it of any interest," she replied, with a 
faint sigh ; " I was only looking, Henry, over a silly 
account of the Duchess of — -'s fftte. Do you take 
breakfast?" addressing me. 

"A single cup of tea, and a slice of this tongue, 
are all I shall trouble your ladyship for. Talking, 
by-the-way, of f6tes," I added, carelessly, " it is 
whispered in the world that your ladyship had taken '^- 
,r the veil — or^ — or^— died — ^in short, we are all wonder- 
ing what has become of your ladyship; that is, of 
both of you !" ' 

** Ah !" said the baronet, with affected eagerness, . 
" I suppose, by-the-way, we come in for our share 
of hint and inuendo ! Pray, what is the latest coin- 
age, doctor, from the mint of scandal and tittle- 
tattle 1" 

Lady Anne's hand trembled as she handed me the 
cup of tea I had asked for, and her eye settled ap- 
prehensively on that of her husband. ** Why, the 
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general ' impression is that you are playing misan- 
thrope, in c6nsequence of some political pique.'* 
Sir Henry laughed feebly. " And your ladyship, 
too, turns absentee ! I fear you are not in the nealth 
' — the brilliant spirits — which used to charm the 
world." 

" Indeed, doctor, I am not ! I am one of the many 
victims — " 

" Of ennui," interrupted the baronet, quickly, fix- 
ing an imperative eye upon his lady, I saw with 
what nervous apprehension, lest she should afford 
even the desired corroboration of what he had told 
me in the garden. 

" Yes, yes, ennui," she replied, timidly, adding 
with a sigh, " I wonder the world remembers us so 
long." 

^* I have a note to write, doctor," said the baronet, 
suddenly, treading at the same time gently on my 
foot, " which I intend to beg you will carry up to 
town for me. Will you excuse me for a few mo- 
ments 1" I bowed. " Lady Anne, I dare say, will 
entertain you from the Morning Post — ^ha ! ha !" 

She smiled faintly. I observed Sir Henry's eye 
fixed upon her as he shut the door, with an expres- 
sion of agonizing apprehension. The reader may 
imagine the peculiar feelings of embarrassment with 
which I found myself at length alone with Lady 
Anne. Being ignorant of the degree or species of 
her mental infirmity, I felt much at a loss how to 
«hape my conversation. As far as one could judge 
from appearances, she was as perfectly sane as I 
considered myself. I could detect no wildness of 
the eye, no incoherence of language, ho eccen^icity 
of deportment, nothing but an air of languor and 
anxiety. 

" Sir Henry is looking well," said I, as he closed 
the door. 

<• Yes — ^he always looks well : even if he were ill 
he would not look so." 

L3 
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" I wiah I could sincerely compliment your 
ladyship on your looks,*' I contiaued, eying her 
keenly. 

" Certainly, I have been better than I am at pres- 
ent,'* she replied, with a sigh. " What I have to 
complain of, however, is not so much bodily ailing 
as lowness of spirits." 

'* Your ladyship is not the first on whom a sudden 
seclusion from society has had a similar effect. 
Then why not return to town, at least for a season?" 

♦'There are — reasons — why I should at present 
prefer to continue in retirement," she replied, drop- 
ping her eyes to avoid the steadfast look with which 
I regarded them. 

** Reasons ! permit me to ask your ladyship the 
import of such mysterious terms V I inquired, with 
gentle earnestness, drawing my chair nearer to her^ 
believing that the ice was at lei^h broken. 

" I am not aware, doctor," said she, coldly, " that 
I said any thing that should be called myst^aus" 

*• Pardon, pardon me, my lady ! I was only anxious 
lest you might have any secret source of anxiety 
preying on your mind, and from which I might 
have the power of relieving you. Permit me to say 
how deeply grieved I am to see your ladyship's 
altered looks. I need not disguise the fact that Sir 
Henry is exceedingly anxious on your account — " 

" What ! what ! Sir Henry anxious on my ac- 
count !" she repeated, with an air of astonishment ; 
*' why, can it then be possible that / am the object 
of your present visit. Doctor - — ?" 

I paused for a moment. Why should I conceal 
or deny the fact, thought I. 

'< Your ladyship guesses aright. Sir Henry's 
anxieties have brought me hither this morning. He 
wishes me to ascertain whether your Isulyship 
labours under indisposition of any kind." 

** And pray, doctor," continued her lad3rsh]p, turn- 
ing pale as she spoke, *' what does he imagine my 
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complaint to be I Did he mentioa any particulat 
flymptonis V 

" Indeed he did : lassitude — loss of appetite — low- 
ness of spirits." 

She raised her handkerchief to her eyes, which, 
glistening with tears, she presently directed to the 
window, as if she dreaded to encounter mine. Her 
lips quivered with emotion. 

" Dear lady, for heaven's sake be calm ! Why 
should you distress yourself?" said I, gently placing 
my fingers upon her wrist, at which she startedt 
withdrew her hand, looked me rather wildly full in 
the face, and bursting into tears, wept for some mo- 
ments in silence. 

** Oh, Doctor !'* at length she sobbed, in hesi* 

iating, passionate accents, " You cannot — you cannot 
imagine how viBry ill I am— Aerc," placing her hand 
upon her heart. ^ £ am a wretched, a miserable 
woman ! There never lived a more unfortunate be- 
ing ! I shall never, never be happy again," she con- 
tinued; vehemently. 

" Come, come, your ladyship must make a con- 
fidant of me ! What, in heaven's name, can be the 
meaning of all this emotion? No one, sure, can 
have used you ill ? Come, tell me aU about it !" 

*' Oh, I cannot~^I dare not ! It is a painful secret 
to keep, but it would be dreadful to tell it. Have 
you really no idea of it ? Has it not, then, been 
openly wnispered about in the world V she inquired 
eagerly, with much wildness in her manner. 

Alas, poor Lady Anne! I had seen and heard 
enough to satisfy me that her state corroborated the 
fears expressed by Sir Henry whose return at that 
moment, with a sealed note in his hand, put an end 
to our melancholy tete-vUite. He cast a sudden 
keen glance of scrutiny at his lady and me, and then 
went up to her and kissed her tenderly, without 
speaking* What wretchedness were in his features 
at ibg^ moment ! I saw by his manner that he de* 
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Sired me to rise and take my leave ; and, after a few 
words on indifferent subjects, I rose, bowed to her 
ladyship, and, accompanied by the baronet, with- 
drew. 

'* Well, am I right or wrong, doctor, in my terrible 
suspicions V inquired the baronet, his manner much 
disturbed, and trembling from head to foot, as we 
stood together in the large bow-window of his library 
I sighed, and shook my bead. 

" Did she make any allusions to the present ar- 
rangement I have been obliged to adopt ii^ the 
house 1" ' 

I told him the substance of what had passed be- 
tween us. He sighed profoundly, and covered his 
eyes for a moment with his hands. 

" Is her ladyship ever violent V I inquired. 

** No, seldom, never — never! I wish she were! 
Any thing to dissipate the horrid monotony of melan- 
choly madness. But I cannot bear to talk on the 
subject. I can scarcely control my feelings !" He 
turned from me, and stood looking through the win- 
dow, evidently overpowered with grief. For a min- 
ute or two neither of us spoke. 

*' The dreadful subject^rcc5 itself upon us," said 
he, suddenly turning again towards me :. ^' doctor, 
what, in Heaven's name — what is to be done in'this 
tremendous emergency ? Let our first care be to 
prevent exposure. I suppose — a temporary seclu- 
sion, I am afraid, will be necessary," he added, in 
a hollow whisper, looking gloomily at me. I told 
him I feared suclj a course would certainly be advi- 
sable, if not even necessary, and assured him that 
he need be under no apprehension on that score, for 
there were many admirable retreats for such pa- 
tients as his unfortunate lady, where privacy, com- 
fort, amusement, and skilful surveillance were com- 
bined. I told him not to despond of his lady's early 
restoration to society. 

^ Oh, doctor !" he groaned, clasping' his hands 
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▼ehemently together ; ** the maddeoiiig thought that 
my sweet, my darling wife mast be banished from 
my bosom — ^from her home— -from her child — and 
become the inmate of--of a—*' He ceased abruptly. 
A wild smile shot across his features. 

*< Doctor,'' ^aid he, lowering his tone to a faint 
whisper, ^* can I trust you with a secret 1 I know I 
am acting imprudently — ^unnecessarily disclosing it 
— ^but I know it will be safe with you /" 

1 bowed, and listened in breathless wonder « • * 
My flesh crept from head to foot as he went on. I 
had been all along the dupe of a madman. His eye 
was fixed upon me with a devilish expression, like 
shock deprived me of utterance — for a while almost 
of sight and hearing. I was startled back into con 
sciousness by a loud laugh uttered by the baronet. 
He was pointing at me, with his arm and finger ex- 
tended, almost touching my face, with an air of de- 
rision. The dreadful truth flashed all at once upon 
my mind. I cOuld now understand the illness, the 
melancholy of Lady Anne — whose blanched counte- 
nance, looking through the half-opened door, caught 
my ey^e at that moment, as I happened tatum in the 
direction of the breakfast-room. I trembled lest the 
madman should also see her, and burst into vio- 
lence. 

The ** secret" of the baronet consisted in his al- 
leged discovery of a mode of converting tallow into 
wax: that it would, when carried into effect, pro- 
duce him a revenue of fifty thousand a year : that 
because the king could not prevail upon him to dis- 
close it, he had sent spies to watch all his move- 
ments, and had threatened to arrest him for high 
treason ! All this horrid nonsense he told me in a 
loud, serious, energetic tone of voice and manner ; 
and though my countenance must have turned deadly 
pale when the shocking discovery first broke upon 
me, and my violent agitation became apparent, Sir 
Henry did not seem to notice it. I know not what 
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called forth the laugh I haye mentioned, unless it 
was the delight he experic^nced from the success 
with which he had imposed upon me so long. 

" But, doctor," he continued, "I have not disclosed 
this great secret to you for. nothing. I set about 
discovering it in consequence of an alarming acci- 
dent which has happened to me, and of which both 
you and the world will ere long hear much. It be- 
came necessary, in a word, that I should develop a 
hew source of independence, and, thank Heaven, at 
length it is found ! But the mere monefy it will pro- 
duce is the least consideration ; there are grander 
results to follow : but of ,them anon. You, doctor, 
are a scientific man— rl am but superficially so ; and 
that is a species of knowledge essential to the sucn 
. cessful use of my great discovery. ^ We must there- 
fore' become partners^ eh V I bowed. " The terms, 
you know, we can arrange afterward. Ah, ha, ha ! 
what will my constituents — what will my political 
friends say to thisi Sir Henry Harleigh turned 
wax-maker ! Why, doctor, why are you so silent t 
Chop-fallen, eh ? and why ?" 

I had been pondering all the while on the proper 
course to follow under such extraordinary and mel- 
ancholy circumstances, and therefore permitted him 
to ramble on as he pleased. " Calculating the profits, 
ehl Well — ^but we must go through a good deal 
before we get to that part of the story, believe met 
First and foremost,''— his countenance suddenly fell, 
and^e cast a disturbed glance at. the breakfast-room 
door,^" we must make some decisive arrangements 
about poor Lady Anne. She knows my secret, and 
it is the thoughts of it that have turned her head — ^wo- 
men, you know, cannot bear sudden fortunes ! but, 
oh ! such a gentle madness is hers !" He Ut^red 
this last exclamation in a tone that touched my 
heart to the quick ; melting, moving, soul-subduing 
was it, as some of the whispers of Keanin Othello I 

<< Doctor,*' he commenced abruptly, after a pause, 
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■*let me consider ofv it for a moment^-«-a thought 8Ug« 
gests itself — I would not have her feelings wounded 
for worlds ! — I'll consider of it — and presently tell 
you my determination." He folded his arms on his 
breast, and walked slowly up and down the library, 
as if engaged in.profound contemplation, and so con- 
tinued for five or ten minutes, as if he had utterly 
forgotten me, who stood leaning against the win- 
dow-frame, watching him with unutterable feelings. 
What should I do ? It was next to impossible for 
me to have another interview with Lady Anne be- 
fore leaving, I thought it on the whole advisable 
not to alarm his suspicions by any such attempt, but 
to take my departure as quietly and quickly as pos- 
sible : determined, on reaching London, to commu- 
nicate immediately with Mr. Courthrope, his bro- 
ther-in-law, with whom I had some little acquaint- 
ance, and with him suggest such measures as were 
necessary to secure the safety, not only of the bar- 
onet, but his wretched lady. This resolution formed, 
I felt anxious to be gone. As the poor baronet^s 
cogitations, however, seemed far from approaching 
a close, I found it necessary to interrupt him. 

** Well, Sir Henry," said I, moving from the win- 
dow-recess, "I must leave you, for I have many 
engagements in town." 

" Do you know now," said he, with a puzzled air, 
" I positively cannot remember what it was I had 
to think about ! How very absurd V What was it, 
nqwV\ standing «till, and corrugating his brows. 
** Oh, it was whether it would be proper for me to 
see Lady Anne before I left. Ah," said he, 
briskly, "ay, so it was — I recollect — why — see 
Lady Anne I — No — I think not," he replied, with an 
abrupt, peculiar tone and manner, as if displeased 
with the proposal. " I will accompany you to the 
road, where you will find the carriage in readiness 
to take you back to town." He at the same time 
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took from a pocket-book in bis bosotn a note-casei 
and Rave me a check, by way of fee, of j£?500 ! 

" By-the-way/* said he, abruptly, as arm-in-arm 
we walked down to the park-gates, " what, after all, 
are we to do with Lady Anne ? How strange that 
we should have forgotten her ! WeH, what step do 
you intend taking next 1" — I sighed* 

** I must turn it over carefully in my mind, before 
I commit myself." 

'*Ah, Sallust! — Priutquam incipias — consulto; sed 
ubi consulaeris — sed vbi c&rutduerts. Doctor ." 

" Maturifai^o, opus sit, Sir Henry," I replied, hu- 
mouring his recollection. 

*' Good. There never was any thing more curt 
and pretty." He repeated the sentence. *< Well, 
and what will you do t" 

'* I cannot precisely say, at present; but you may 
rely upon seeing me here again this evening. I 
hope you will conceal it from Lady Anne, however, 
or it may alarm her." 

** Mind me, doctor," said he abruptly, his features 
clouding over with a strange expression, "I — I — 
will have no violence used." 

" Violence ! my dear Sir Henry ! violence ! God 
forbid !" I exclaimed, with unaffected amazement. 

" Of course, doctor, I hold you personally" laying 
strenuous emphasis on the last word, "I hold you 
ifersonaUy responsible for whatever measures may 
be adopted. Here, however, is the carriage. I 
shall await your return with anxiety." I shook him 
by the hand, and stepped into the chariot. 

*• Good morning— good morning, Sir Henry !" I 
exclaimed, as the postillions were preparing to start. 
He put in his head at the window, and in a hurried 

tone whispered, — " On second thoughts. Dr. , I 

8l^ decline any fUrther interference in the matter 
«-at least to-day." He had scarcely uttered the last 
words when the diariot drove off. 

** Halloo ! hark ye, fellow ! stop ! stop !" shouted 



the baronet, at the top of his roice, " stop, or 111 
fire r The postillions, who, I observed, had set off 
at pretty* near a gallop, seemed disposed to continue 
it ; but, on hearing the last alarming words, instanta- 
neously drew up. I looked with amazement through 
the window* and beheld Sir Henry hunying towards 
us — fury in his features, and a pocket-pistol in his 
extended right hand. 

" Good God ! Sir Henry !" I exclaimed, terror- 
struck, " what can be the meaning of this extraor- 
dinary conduct t" % 

" A word in your ear, doctor,'* he panted, coming 
close up to the carriage door. 

^ Speak, for Heaven's sake, speak. Sir Henry,'* 
said I, leaning my head towards him. 

" I suspect you fntend violent measures toitards 
"me. Doctor ." 

"Against ym! Violent measures — against any- 
hody /—You are dreaming. Sir Henry !" 

" Ah, I see further into your designs than you 
imagine. Doctor -- — ! You wish to extract my se- 
cret from me, for your own exclusive advantage. So 

mark me — if you come again to Hall, you shall 

not return alive — so help me ! Adieu ! " He strode 

haughtily off, waved his hand to the terrified postil- 
lions, and we soon lost sight of the unhappy mad- 
man. I threw myself back in my seat completely 
bewildered Not only my own personal safety, but 
that of Lady Anne was menaced. What might not 
phrensy prompt him to do during my absence and 
on my return t Pull of these agitatmg thought's, I 
rejoiced to find myself thundering townward, as fast 
as four horses could carry me, in obedience to the 
orders I had given the postillions, the instant that 
Sir Henry quitted us. At length we reached a steep 
hill, that compelled us to slacken our pace, and give 
breath to our panting horses. I opened the front 
window, and bespoke the nearest postillion.'* 

" Boy, there ! Are you in Ite Henry's service «" 

Vol. in.— M 
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'^ No, sir, not exactly — ^but we sarves him as much 
as thof we was, for the matter of that," he replied, 
touching his hat. 

" Were yon surprised to see what occurred at 
starting V 

** No, sir," he replied, lowering his tone, and 
looking about him, as if he expected to find the bar- 
onet at his heels. ** He's done many a stranger thing 
nor that, sir, lately !^' 

'* I suppose, then, you consider him not exactly in 
his right senses, eh V^ L 

** It aint for the likefs o' m to say such a thing of 
my betters, sir ; but this I may make bold for to say, 
sir, if as how I, or any o' my fellow-sarvants, had 
done the likes o' what weVe lately seen up at the 
Hall there, they'd a^ clapped us into jail or bedlam 
long ago !" 

" Indeed ! Why, what has been going on 1" 

" You'll not tell of a poor lad like me — will you, 
sir V 

" Oh, no— you may be sure of that— I'll keep your 
secret." 

" Well, sir," said he, speaking more unconstrain- 
-edly, turning round in his saddle, full towards me — 
" first and foremost, he's discharged me, and Thomas 
here, my fellow-sarvant, an' we takes up at the inn, 
a mile or so from the Hall ; likewise the coachman 
and the footman; likewise all the women se'rvants 
-*-always excepting the cook, and my lady's maid— 
and aint them a few sarvants for to do all the work 
of that great Hall t Aint thai strange-like, sir ?" 

*' Well, what else % How does Sir Henry pass his 
timel" 

" Pass his time, sir ? Why, sir, we hears from 
cook, as how he boils candles, sir," quoth the fellow, 
grinning. 

'^Boib candles, sirrah! What do you mean I 
Are you in earnest V 
"Yes, sir, I be indeed! He'll boil as many as 
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twenty in a day, in the cook's best sancepans ; and 
then he pours the most precious brandy into the 
mess— wasting good brandy — and then throws it all 
into a deep hole every night, that he has dug in the 
garden. 'Twas no later nor yesterday, sir, cook 
told me all — how she happened to be squinting 
through the key-hole^ and no harm neither, sir (ax- 
ing your pardon)^— when a man goes on in sich ways 
as them — and seed him kneel down upon the dirty 
hearth, before the saucepan full of candles, as they 
were boiling, and pray such gibberish— like !" 

" Well !" said I, with a sigh, " but what does her 
ladyship all this while ?" 

"Oh, sir, our poor lady is worn almost, in a man- 
ner, to skin and bone. She follows him about like 
a ghost, and cries her eyes out ; but for all that she 
is so gentle-like, he's woundy stam with her, and 
watches her just like a cat does a mouse, as one 
would say ! Once he locked her in her bedroom all 
day, and only gave her bread and water ! But the 
strangest thing is yet to come, sir ; he makes out 
that it's A«r that's mad ! so that for a long time we 
all beheyed it was so — for, sir, iVs only of late that 
we began to see how the real truth of the matter 
stood, sir. Sir Henry was always, since we've 
known him, a bit queer or so, but steady in the main ; 
and, as our poor lady was always mopish and mel- 
ancholic-like, it was naf ral we should give in to be- 
. neve it was her that was, as one would say, melan- 
choly mad, and so all true what Sir Henry said of 
her." 
" Is Sir Henry ever violent t" 
"Lord, sir! Mrs. Higgins, that's the cook, tells 
strange tales of him just latterly. He bolts every 
door, great and small, in the Hall, with his own 
hands, every night, and walks about in it with a 
loaded blunderbuss !" 

"Miss Sims," said the farther postillion, '•that's 
,my lady's maid, told Mrs. Higgius, and she told my 
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sister, who told me, as a secret, sir, that Sir Henry 
always sleeps every night with a bare, drawn swoid 
under his pillow, and a couple of loaded pistols stuck 
into the watch-pockets, as they call 'em, and fright- 
ens my lady to death with his pranks !" 

I could scarcely believe v^aX they were telling 
me. 

*' Whyy my boy, I cannot believe that all this is 
true !" 

" 'Deed, sir, we wish it warn't !" 

" How long have you known it ?" 

** Only a day back, or so." 

" And why did not you set off for London^ and 
tell ." 5 

•* Lord, sir— tw spread about that Sir Henry was 
mad ! Nobody would believe us, for he's woundy 
cunning, and can talk as grave as a judge, and as 
good as the parson, when he chooses ; an' that be- 
ing so, if we'd gone up to town with them stories, 
the great folk would ha' come down, and he'd a' per- 
suaded them it was all false — and what would have 
become of we i*" 

" And what is become of the servants ? Are they 
all dumb?" 

" Yes, sir, in a manner, seeing as how they have 
been bound to silence by our poor lady, till she 
should tell them to give the alarm ; an' he^s been too 
cunning latterly to give her an opportunity of doing 
so. She'll be main glad o' your coming, I'll war^ 
rant me, for scarce a fly dare leave the house but 
he'd be after it !" 

" Drive on— <lrive on, boys, for your lives," said I, 
finding we had at length surmounted the hill, and di- 
rected them to go at once to the house of Mr. Cour- 
thrope. Indeed there was not a moment to be lost, 
for it was clear that the madman's suspicions were 
roused, indefinite as might be his apprehensions ; 
and his cunning and violence, each equally to be 
dreaded, might prompt him to take some dangerous. 
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if not fatal, step, in my absence. Fortunately, I 
found Mr. Courthrope at home, and immeasurably 
shocked he was at my intelligence. It seemed that 
thiB baronet and he had been totally estranged for 
some months, owing to an affront, which he was 
now satisfied arose out of his unhappy relative's in- 
sanity. Our arrangements were soon made. We 
exchanged the chariot in which I had returned to 
town for a commodious carriage, calculated' to hold 
four of &ve persons, and drove off at once to the 

residence of Dr. Y , one of the most eminent 

*' mad doctors," as they are somewhat unceremo- 
niously denominated. Otir interview was but brief. 

In less than half an hour, Dr. Y ,Mr. Courthrope, 

and I, with two keepers, deposited ourselves re- 
spectively within and without the vehicle, and set 
off direct for Hall. 

Mr. Courthrope and I were sad enough ; but little 
Dr. Y was calm and lively as if he were obey- 
ing an invitation to dinner ! 

"Suppose Harleigh should grow desperate — 
should offer resistance !" said Mr; Courthrope, very 
pale. 

*• Nothing more likelv," replied Dr. Y , cooly. 

" Btit what is to be done 1 My cousin was always 
an athletic man ; and now that the strength of mad- 
ness — ^" ' 

•• Pho, my dear sir, he would be but as a child in 
the hands of those two fellows of mine outside — like 
a wild elephant between two tame ones-^ha, ha !" 

** You, I dare say, have witnessed many of those 
scenes," said I, with a faint smile— for his indiffer- 
ence hurt me ; it jarred upon my olvn excited feel- 
ings. 

-•* For Heaven's sake— for Lady Anne's sake. Dr. 

Y ," said Mr. Courthrope, agitatedly, as a sudden 

turn of the road brought us in sight of Hall, 

** let nothing like violence be used." 

" Oh, most assuredly riot. 'Tis a system I always 
M2 
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eschewed. Never do by foul, what may be aceom* ' 
plished by fair means. Our conduct will be regu- 
lated to a hair by thai of Sir Henry. Only leave 
him to us, and — by hook or by crook, we'H secure ' 
him." 

" But) suppose he should have firearms,** said 
I ; '* I know he carries them ; he pointed a loaded 
pistol at me this morning." 

"My dear doctor, how did you know it was 
loaded? 'Tis what one would have called at the 
schools a gratuitous assumption ! Madmen have a 
vast penchant for terrifying with firearms;* but 
somehow they always forget the ammunition !" 

" But only put the case, — suppose Sir Henry should 
have got possession of a pistol ready loaded to bis 
hand !" 

" Certainly, in such a case something awkward 

might occur," replied Dr. Y , seriously ; " but I 

trust a good deal to the effect of my eye upon him 
from the first. Tis a kind of talisman among my 
patients — ^ha, ha !" 

" Poor Lady Anne !" exclaimed Mr. Courthrope, 
" what will become of her V 

" Ah ! she must be reasoned with, and kept out of 
the way; otherwise we may expect a scene f^ re- 
plied matter-of-fact Dr. Y . 

Now there was a certain something about thi« my 
professional brother that was intolerable to me ; a 
calm, self-satisfied air, a smirking civility of tone 
and manner, that, coupled with his truly dreadful 
calling, and the melancholy enterprise which he at 
present conducted, really revolted me. How dole- 
ful, . how odious, would be the jocularity of Jack 
Ketch ! And, again, when the doctor, who was a 
well-bred man, saw the sickening agitation of his 
two companions, there was an artificial adaptation 
of his manner, in the tones of his voice, and the 
expression of his features, that offended me, because 
one felt it to be assumed; in consideration of our 
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weakoets ! He was, however,' ia hie way, a cele- . 
brated and successful man, and 1 believe deserved to 
be so. 

In due time we reached the park gates, and Dr. 
Y — r-, Mr. Courthfope, and I, there alighted^ di- 
recting the carriage to follow us ^X a leisurely pace 
to the hall-door. I rang the bell ; and after waiting 
nearly a minute or two, an elderly woman answered 
our summons. ^ 

** Can we see Sir ]^ry Harleigh V inquired Mr. 
Courthrope. 

•' No, sir," was the prompt reply. 

^ And why not ? My good woman, we mtut see 
Sir Henry immediately, on businesa of the highest 
importance.'' 

*^ Indeed ! Then you should have come a little 
earlier !" 

'* Come a little earlier T' said I ; " what do you 
mean ? Sir Henry himself appointed this evening." 

** Then it's clear he must have changed his mind ; 
for he and my lady both set off in a post-chaise and 
four, some two hours ago, howsomever, and I don't 
luiow where, either; perhaps you had better go 
after him !" 

We stood looking at one another in amazement. 

" In what direction did he go )" I inquired. 

*^ Down the road, sir. He desired me to tell any 
one that might call, that he was gone off to Wales." 

I sighed with vexation and alarm ; Mr. Courthrope 
looked pale wkh apprehension; while Dr. Y— , ' 
with his eyes half-closed, stood looking with a smi- 
ling inquisitiveness at the confident woman who was 
addressing us. A pretty stand-stiD were we arrived 
at ! What was now to be done 1 

" Here," said Dr. Y , in an under-tone, beck- 
oning us to follow him to a little distance from the 
door. We did so. 

*' Pho, pho !" he whispered, taking our arms into 
his— .«< the woman is tri^^ng with us. Sir Henry it 
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at this moment in the Hall — ^ay, as surely as we art 
now here !" 

" Indeed ! How can you possibly — " 

" Ah, he must be very clever, either sane or ia 
sane, that can deceive me in these matters ! Tis all 
a trick of Sir Henry's— I'll lay my life on't. The 
woman did not teU her tale naturally enough. Oome, 
we'll search the Hall, however, before we go back 
,again On a fool's errand ! Gome, my good woman,'* 
said he, as we reascended the steps, " you hav6 not 
told us the truth. We happen to know that the 
baronet and his lady are at this monient above 
stairs, for we saw him just now at the corner of the 
window." 

This cool invention confounded the woman, and 
she began to hesitate. "Coine," pursued our 
spokesman, " you had better be candid ; for we will 
be so — and tell you we are determined to search 
this Hall from one end to the other, from top to bot- 
tom — ^but we will find him we come to seek." 

"Oh, lord!'* replied the woman, with an air of 
vexation. ** You must do as you please, gentlemen 
— I've given you my answer, and you'll take the 
consequences." 

With this she left ns. After a short consultation, 
Mr. Courthrope volunteered to go through the prin- 
cipal rooms alone. In about ten minutes' time he 
returned, not having seen any 'thing of the fugitives, 
except a letter lying oA the Ubrary-table, in thebar- 
onet'd frank, the ink of whicSh was scarcely dry. It 
proved only, however, a blank envelope. We deter- 
mined together to commence a strict search over 
the whole Hall. Every room, however, we ex- 
plored in vain, and began to despair of success. 
The back drawing-room we examined again, hoping 
to find some note or letter that might give us a clew 
to the baronet's retreat. It commanded a fine view 
of the grounds ; und after standing for some mo- 
ments at the window, narrowly scrutinizing every 
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shrub or tree that we could fancy Sir Henry lurkinp^ 
either in, or near — we turned togeUier in council 
once more. Where could he be I Had he really 
leA the place ? We cast our eyes on the mantel- 
piece and table, on which were scattered various pa- 
pers, notes, cards, &c., and one or two volumes, with 
the baronet's manuscript notes in the margin — and 
sighed. This, Mr. Courthrope informed us, was Sir 
Henry's favourite room, because of the prospect it 
commanded. We could, hoiirever, see nothmg to ' 
cast a ray of information upon the subject of ourin- 
quiries. We determined, then, to. commence a 
rigorous search of the outer premises, but were de- 
layed for a time by the violence of the storm. The 
afternoon had been very gloomy, and at length the 
rain came down in torrents. The thunder rattled 
directly overhead, in fearful proximity, followed 
in a second or two by lightning of terrible vivid- 
ness. Peal upon|>eal, ffash after flash, amid the con- 
tinued hissing of the hail and heavy rain, followed 
eoe Another, with scarce a n^nute's intermis- 
sion. Nothing attracted the eye without, but the 
drenched gloomy grounds, and the angry lightning- 
laden sky ; a prospect this, which, coupled with 
thoughts of the melancholy errand on which we 
were engaged, completely depressed our spirits ; at 
least I can answer for my own. 

** Gloomy enough work this, both within and with- 
out !" exclaimed Doctor Y . " If Sir Henry is 

travelling, he will be cooled a little, I imagine." 

** What can he have done with Lady Anne 1 I 
tremble for her safety !*' exclaimed Mr. Courthrope. 

*^ Oh, you may den^nd she's safely stowed some- 
where or other! These madmen are crafty be- 
yond — ^ said Dr. Y — -, when the doors of an old» 
fashioned oaken cabinet, whi^ we had examined, 
but imagined locked, were siSdenly thrown wide 
open, and forth stepped the baronet, in travelling 
costume, with a composed haughty air. 
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" Gentlemen," said he, calmly, " are you aware of 
the consequences of what you are doing t Do you 
know that I am Sir Henry Harleigh, and that this 
happens to be my house % By what wsCkrant, at whose 
command do you thus presume to intrude upon my 
privacy t" 

He paused, his hand continuing extended towards 
us with a commanding air. His posture would have 
charmed a painter. The suddenness of his appear- 
ance completely astounded Mr. Courthrope and my 

self, but not so Dr. Y , the experienced Dr. 

Y ! who, with a confident bow and smile, stepped 

forward to meet Sir Henry almost at the moment of 
his extraordinary «n^r^c, just as if he had been await- 
ing it. Never in my life did I witness such a speci- 
men of consummate self-possession. 

" Sir Henry, you have relieved us," said Dr. Y 9 

with animation, ^ from infinite embarrassment ; we 
have been searching for you in every comer of the 
house !" 

" You have been— »«arcA»fig^— for me, sir ! Yorir 
name !" exclaimed the baronet, with mingled hau^ 
teur and astonishment, stepping back a pace or two, 
and drawing himself up to his Aili height. 

" Pray, Sir Henry, relieve us, by saying where 
her ladyship is'to be found !" pursued the imperturb- 
able Dr. Y . I could scarce tell why, but Ifdi 

that the doctor had mastered the madman — as if by 
magic. The poor baronet*s unsteady eye wandered 
from Dr. Y to me, aud from me to Mr. Cour- 
thrope. • 

** Once more, sir, I beg the favour of your name 1" 
he repeated : not, however, with his former firmness. 

" Dr. Y ,'* replied that gentleman, promptly, 

bowing low. 

The baronet started. "Dr. Y of 1" 

he whispered, after a pause, in a low thrilling tone. 

" Preciselv the same, at your service. Sir Hennr," 
replied the doctor, again bowing. Sir Henry's iea 
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tores whitened sensibly. He turned aside, as if he 
could not bear to look upon Dr. Y— -, and sunk into 
a chair beside him, murmuring, '* Then I am ruined !" 
**Do not, Sir Henry, distress yourself!" said Dr. 
Y , mildly, approaching him; but he was mo- 
tioned off with an air of disgust. Sir Henry's 
averted countenance was full of horror. We stood 

Eerfectly silent and motionless, in obedience to the 
ushing signals of Dr. Y . 

" George," said Sir Henry, addressing Mr. Cour- 
thrope,in'a faltering tone, '^youarenot my enemy — ^'* 

" Dear, dear Henry !" exclaimed Mr. Courthrope, 
running towards him, and grasping his hand, while 
the tears nearly overflowed. 

'* Go and bring Lady Anne hither !" said the bar- 
onet, his face still averted ; *' you will find her in the 
summer-house, awaiting my return !" 

Mr. Courtiirope, after an affirmative nod from Dr. 

Y and myself, hurried off on his errand, and in 

a few moments returned, accompanied, or rather 
preceded, by Lady Anne, who, in a travelling dress, 
flew up the grand staircase, burst open the doors, 
and rushed into the room, almost shrieking, ^ Where, 
where is he^ Dear, dear Henry! my husband! 
What have they done to you ! Whither are they 
going to take you ? Oh, wretch !" she groaned, 
turning towards me her pale beautiful countenance, 
full of desperation, '^-is all this vour doing ? Love ! 
love !" addressing her husband, who never once 
moved from the posture in which he first placed 
himself in the chair, " I am your wife ! Your own 
Anne !" and she flung her arms round his neck, kiss- 
ing him with frantic vehemence. 

** I thought we should haxe a scene !" lyhis- 

pered Dr. \ in my ear ; " 'twas very wrong in 

me to permit her coming ! Pray be calm, my lady," 
said he, "do, for God's sake--*for pity's sake — ^be 
Calm,'' he continued, apparently unnoticed by Sir 
Henryi whose eyes were fixed on the floor, as if he 
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were in profound meditation. ** Yon will only a^' 
grayate his sufferings !'' 

" Oh yes, yes," she gasped, ** 111 be calm ! I am 
so. There, I am very calm now !*' a^nd she strained 
her grasp of Sir Henty with convulsive violence, he 
all the while passive m her arms as a statue ! Dr 

Y ■ looked embarrassed. •* This will never do ; 

we shall have Sir Henry becoming unmanageable," 
he whispered. ^ 

•• Can I say a single word to your ladyship, alone t" 
he inquired, softly. 

" No— no— no !" she replied, with mournful ve- 
hemence through her closed teeth: *'you shall 
NBVBR part me from my husband ! Shall they, love — 
dearest V and loosing her embrace for a moment, 
she looked him in the face with an expression of 
agonizing tenderness, and suddenly reclasped her 
arms around him with the energy of despair. 

" Speak to her ladyship ; calm her : you alone have 

the power," said Dr. Y , addressing Sir Henry, 

with the air of a man who expects to be — who knows 
that he will be obeyed. His voice seemed to recall 
the baronet from a revery, or rather rouse him from 
a state of stupor, and he tenderly folded his lady in 
his arms, saying fondly, ** Hush, hush, dearest I I 
will protect you I" 

" There ! there ! did you hear him 1 Were these 
the words of— of— a — ^madman?" almost shrieked 
Lady Anne. 

" Hush, Anne, my love ! my dearest, sweet Anne ! 
They say we must part !" exclaimed the wretched 
husband, in tones of thrilling pathos, wiping away 
the tears that showered from his poor wife's eyes ; 
•• but His only for a while — " 

•* They neoer shall! they ncvbr shaU! I won't — 
J won*t— wont," she sobbed hysterically. He folded 
her closer in his arms, and looking solemnly up- 
Wards, repeated the words, ** Take, oh take her to 
yoor care ^ He then burst into a loud hragh, re- 
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li^ed bis hold, and hid Wretched wife fell swooning 
s into the arms of Mr. Courthrope, who instantly car- 
ried her frcim the room. 

" Now, Sir Henry, not a moment is to be lost,** 

said Dr. Y . " Our carriage is at the door : you 

must step into it ahd accompany us to town. Her 
ladyship will follow soon after in your own car- 
riage." 

He rose and buttoned his surtout. " What," said 
he, eagerly, ** has his majesty really Bent for me, and 
in a friendly spirit? But," addressing me with a 
mysterious air, '* you've not betrayed me, have you!" 

** Never— and never can I, dear Sir Henry," I re- 
plied, with et^ergy. 

'* Then 1 at once attend yoo, Dr. Y- — . Royalty 
must not be trifled with. 1 suppos^e you have the sign- 
manual t" Dr. Y nodded ; and without further 

inquiry after Lady Anne, Sir Henry accompanied us 
down stairs, took his hat and walking-stick from the 
hall-stand, drew on his gloves, and, followed by Dr. 

Y , stepped into the carriage, which set off at a 

rapiii rate, and was soon out of sight. I hastened, 
wit^ a heavy heart, to the chamber whither Lady 
Anne had been conducted. Why should I attempt 
to dilate i4>on the sufferings I there witnessed, to 
exhibit my wretched patient writhing, on the rack 
of torture 1 Sweet, suffering lady ! Your sorrows 
are recorded above! Fain would 1 draw a curtain 
^ between your intense agonies and the cold sCtrutiny 
of the unsy mpathizing world ! 

From Lady Annexe maid I gathered a dreadful 
corroboration of the intelligence I had obtained in 
the- morning. True I found it to be, that every do- 
mestic, except herself and the cook, had been dis- 
missed by the despotic baronet ; the former retain- 
ing her place solely through the peremptoriness of 
his lady, the latter from necessity. Why did not 
the disbanded servants spread the alarm % was ex- 
plained by the eonsummate cuniung with which Sir 

Vol. IIL— N 
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Heoiy to the last concealed his more violent ex- 
travagances, and the address with which he fixed 
upon Lady Anne the imputation of insanity, alleging, 
frequently, as the cause of dismissing his servants, 
his anxiety to prevent their witnessing the humilia- 
ion of his lady. More effectually to secure himself 
snpunity, he had supplied them liberally with money 
tnd sent them into Wales ! On one occasion he 
had detecfed Sims, the maid, in the act of running 
from the hall, with the determination, aVall hazards, 
of disclosing the fearful thraldom in which they 
were kept by the itiadman; btit he seemed apprized 
of her movements — ^slie, fancied, even of her inten- 
tions — as if by magic ; met her at the hall gates, and 
threatened to shoot her unless she instantly returned, 
and, on her knees, took an oath of secrecy for the 
future. He would not allow a stranger or visiter 
of any description, under any pretence, to enter the 
precincts of the hall, or any member of l^is family, 
except as above mentioned, to quit them. He had 
prayers three times a day, and walked in procession 
every day at noon round the house— himself, his 
lady, her , maid, and the cook ; with many other 
freaks of a similar nature. He got up at night, and 
paraded with firearms about his grounds ! 1 under- 
stood that these palps^le evidences of insanity had 
made their appeatance only for a few days before 
the one on which 1 bad been summoned. Sir Hen- 
ry, I found, had always been looked upon as an ec- 
centric man ; and he had taet enoug^ to prpeore his 
Bnfortunate lady the sympathy of his household on 
the score of imbecility. After giving the maid such 
general directions a^ suggested themselves, to pro^ 
cure an immediate supply of attendants, and to have 
Ibe neighbouring apothecary called in on the slightest 
emergency, and enjoining her to devote herself en- 
Irely to her unhappy lady, 1 returned to her cham- 
ber. The slight noise I made in opening and shut- 
ting the door startled her ladyship from the brief 
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doze into which she had faUen a few minates before 
I quitted her bedside. She continued in a state of 
lamentable e:i(hausti6n ^ and finding the soothing^ 
draught I had ordered for her was beginning to ex- 
hibit its drowsy agency, I resigned my patient into 
the hands of the apothecary whom I had sent for, 
and hastened tip to town by one of the London 
coaches which happened to overtake me. 

Late in the evening Mr. Courthrope called at my, 
house, ahd informed me that they had had a dreadful 
journey up to town. For the first mile or two the bar- 
onet, he said, appeared absorbed in thought. He soon, 
hpwever, began to grow restless, then violent, and 
ultimately almost unmanageable. - He broke one of 
the carriage windows to atoms, and almost strangled 
one of the keepers, whom it was found necessary to 
Summon to their assistance, by suddenly thrusting 
his hsusd into his neckerchief. He insisted on the 
horses' heads being turned towards the hall; and 
finding they paid no attention to his wishes, began 
to utter thf most lamentable cries, which attracted 
many persons to the carriage. On reaching Somer- 

field House, the private establishment of Dr. Y ^ 

whither it was thought advisable, in the first in- 
stance, to convey the baronet, till other arrange- 
ments could be made, he became suddenly quiet. 
He trembled violently, his face became pale as 
ashes, and he offered no opposition to his being led 
at once from the cairiage into the house. He ima- 
gined it was the Tower. He sat in silent moodiness 
for a length of time, and then requested the attend- 
ance of a chaplain and a solicitor. In a private inter- 
view with the former he fell down upon his knees, 
confessing that he had several times attempted the 
life of Lady Anne, though he declared with solemn 
asseverations that he was innocent of treason in any 
shape. He owned, with a contrite air, that justice 
had at length overtaken him in his evil career. He 
imagined, it seemed, as far ad they could gather 
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from his exclamations, that he had that morniiig 
murdered his lady ! On Mr. Courthrope taking leave 
«f him for the evening, he wrung his hands with 
the bitterness of a condemned criminal who is part* 
ing with his friends for ever, and in smotherea ac-. 
cents warned him to resist the indulgence of imbrl- 
^ed passions ! 

Well, a singular, a woful day's work had I gone 
through ; and I thanked God, that, putting out of the 
question all other considerations,-! had not suffered 
personal injury froin the madman. How horrid was 
my suspense, at several periods of the day, lest fa« 
should suddenly produce firearms, and destroy 
either himself or his^ persecutors I Alas, how soon 
might I expect the distressing secret to make its 
appearance in the daily newspapers, to become 
the subject of curiosity and heartless speculation ! 
I resigned myself to rest that night full of melan- 
choly apprehensions for Lady Anne, as well as the 
baronet ; and my last fervent thoughts were of thank- 
fulness to God for the preservation of my own rea- 
son hitherto, under all the troubles, and anxieties, 
and excitements I had passed through in life ! . 

I determined, on rising in the morning, fo make 
snch arrangements as would leave me at liberty to 
pay an early visit to Lady Anne; and was on the 
point of stepping into my chariot, to hurry through 
my morning round, when a carriage rolled rapidly 
to the door, and in a few seconds I observed her 
maid handing out Lady Anne Harleigh. Deeply 
veiled as she was, and muffled in an ample shawl, I 
saw at once the fearful traces of her yesterday^s 
agony and exhaustion in her countenance and feeble 
tottering gait. She almost swooned With the effort 
of reaching the. parlour. 1 spon learned her object 
in hurrying thus to town ; it was to carry into effect 
an unalterable determination — ^poor lady!— to attend 
personally on Sir Henry, even in the character of 
his menial servant. It was perfectly uyelesa for m« 
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•to expostulate; she listened with iiii(>atieiice, and 
even replied with asperity. 

♦* For mercy's sake, doctor, why do you persist in 
talking thusi Do you wish to see me share tte 
fate of my unhappy husband 1 You choke me — ^yon 
suffocate me ! I cannot breathe,'' she gasped. 

" Dearest Lady Anne !" said 1, taking in mine her 
cold white h^nd, '* try to overcome your feelings ! 
My heart aches for you, indeed ; but a sdlemn sense 
of duty forbids me to yield to you in this matter. 
Vou might gratify your excited feelings for the mo- 
ment by seeing Sir Henry, but I take God to witness 
the truth with which I assure you that, in my belief, 
such a step would destroy the only chance left for 
his recovery. The constant presence of your lady- 
ship would have the effect of inflaming still more his 
disprdered, his excited feelings, till his malady would 
defy all control, and Heaven only knows what would 
be the consequences, as well to him as to yourself.'' 
I paused ; she did not reply. 

** I thank God that he enables your ladyship to 
listen to reason in these tiying ^circumstances. Rely 
upon it. Providence will strei^[then you, and you will 
prove equal to this emergency !" 

<* Oh, doctor," she murmured, clasping her hands 
OVMT her face; *' you cannot sympathize with me ; 
*you cannot feel how wretched, how desolate I am ! 
What will become of me 1 Whither shall I go to 
forget myself 3 Oh, my child,,my child, my child !" 
she groaned, and fell ^ck senseless. It was long 
before our attentions succeeded in restoring her to 
consciousness. What an object she lay in my wife's 
arms ! Her beautiful features were cold and whife 
as those of a marble bust ; the dew of agony was 
on her brow ; her hair was all dishevelled ; and thus, 
prostrate and heart-broken, she looked one On whom 
misfortune had dealt her hestviest blow ! As soon 
as she was sufficiently recovered, she yielded to my 
wife's entreaties, and suffered herself to be conducted 
.N2 
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up to bed» and promised there to await my retoniv 
when I would bring her tidings of Sit Henry. In 
two or three hoursVtime, I was able to call at Som- 
♦rfield House. I found from Dr. Y— <— ', who told 
me that such cases were always fluctuating, that 
Sir Henry's demeanour had undergone -a midden 
change. He had, from great violence and bolster- 
, ousness, sunk into contemplative calmness^nd mel- 
ancholy. On- entering his chamber, where there 
irvas every comfort and elegance suited to his sta- 
tion, I found hrm seated at a desk, writing. He re- 
ceived nie courteously; and but for that strange 
wildness of tiie eye of which no madmen can divest 
himself there was no appearance of the awful change 
which had come over him* 

** You may retire, sir, for the present,*' said %he 
baronet to his keeper, who, looking significantly at 
oie, bowed, and withdrew. 

"Well, Sir Henry," said I, drawing my chair to 
the table at which he was sitting, *' I tiope your 
present residence is made as comfortable as circum- 
stances — ^ 

" I neither deserve nor desire any thing agreeable," 
he replied, gloomily. " I know, I feel it all ; I am 
conscious of my deep degradation ; but of 'the par- 
ticular offence for which I am arrested, I solemnly^ 
declare that I am innocent. However,*' he con- 
eluded, abruptly, " I must not be diverted from what 
I am doing,^ and inclining politely towards me, he 
resumed his pen. I sat watching him in silence for 
some minutes. He seemed to be unconscious of my 
presence, completely absorbed with what he was 
dQing- I was turning about in my niind how I could 
best introduce the topic I wished, when he suddenly 
asked me, without removing his eyes from the pa* 
per, how I had left Lady Anne. 

" I am glad you ask after her, Sir Henry, to tbB 
is airaid you are offended with her.** 
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^ Not &t nil, not the least ! It is surely 7 who am 
4he offender," he replied, with a sigh. 

** Indeed ! her ladyship does not think so, how* 
ever ! She is in town, at ihyhouse : will you pernsit 
^e to bring her here !" 

*' Why, why, do the regulations of this place ad* 
fnit of females coming V he asked, with a puzzled 
air, proceeding to ask in a breath, '^Has any thing 
further transpired 1" 

^ Nothing,'' I replied, not knowing to what he al* 
luded. 

•* Will she be calm r 

** Why otherwise, Sir Henry I*' 

** Or object to your being present all the while V* 

'* No, 1 am sure she will not." 

^ Mind, I cannot bear her to bring any bells with 
her!" 

*' Rely upon it, Sir Henry, you shall not be an- 
noyed." 

** W^U, then I bieg you will leave me for the pres- 
ent, that I may prepare for the interview. Had we 
not better engage a short-hand writer to attend 1 
You know she might say something of moment." 

** We will see that every thing is arranged. In 
two hours* time, then, Sir Henry, you will be pre- 
pared 1" 

He bowed, resumed his pen, and I withdrew. 
There seemed little to be apprehended from the in- 
terview, provided he retained his present humour, 
and Lady Anne could overcome her agitation, and 
control her feelings. 

On returning honrie, I found her ladyship had risen, 
and was silting with my wife, in tears, but more com- 
posed than I had left her. I told her how calm and 
contented Sir Henry appeared, and the satisfaction 
wiUi which he received the proposal of her visit : 
the clasped her hands together, and assured me, 
with a foint hysteric laugh, how very happy she was I 
Presently she began to convince me that I iie«d bci 
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under i^o apprehension for her, and repeated her con 
viction that she should preserve a perfect compo- 
sure in Sir Henry's presence, over and over again, 
with such increasing vehemence as ended in a vio- 
lent fit of hysterics. My heart heavily misgave me 
for the event of the interview ; however, there was 
nothing for it but to try the experiment.* 

About six o'clock^ her ladyship, together with her 
sister Lady Julia — ^-, who had been hastily sum- 
moned from the country, and Mr. Courthrope, drove 
with me to Somerfield House. They were all shown 

into the drawing-room, where Dr. Y arid I left 

them, that we might prepare his patient for the visit. 

Dr. Y «aw no objection to the whole party being 

admitted: so, in a moment's time, we introduced 
the wretched couple to one another. 

" Ah, Henry !" exclaimed Lady Anne, the mome^t 
she saw him, rushing into his arms, where she lay 
for a while silent and motionless. I suspected she 
had fainted. 

*| Julia, is that you ? How are you 1" inquired the 
baronet, with an easy air,- still holding his wife in 
his arms. She sobbed violently. « Hush, Anne, 
hush !" he whispered. " You must be calm ; they al- 
low no noise here of any kind. They will order yon 
to leave the room ! Besides, you disturb me, so that 
I shall never be able to gfet through th^ interview !" 
All this was said with the coolest composure ; as il 
he were quite unconscious of being the object of his 
wife's agonizing attentions. Her sobs, however, be- 
came louder and louder. " Silence, Anne !" said the 
baronet, steicnly ; " this is foolish !'* Her arms in- 
stantly fell from around him, for she had swooned, 
and I bore her from the room, begging the others to 
continue till my return. I soon restored my suffer- 
ing patient by a potent draught of sal volatile/ and 
enabled her once more to return to her husband's 
presence. We were all seated; bat conversation 
languished. 
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^It is now my bitter duty,** said the baronet, with 
a serious air, breaking the oppressingr silence, ** to 
explain the whole mystery. Have you firmness, 
Anne, to bear it V* she nodded — '* and in the presr 
ence of so many persons ?** Again sHe noddea— to 
speak was impossible. 

" Perhaps we had better leave !" said I. 

" No— not one of you, unless you wish. The more 
witnesses of truth the better/* replied the baronet* 
proceeding with much solenmity of manner. ** I am 
not — I never was a dishonourable man; yet I fear 
it will be difficult to persuade you to believe me, 
when you shall have heard all. Thedreadful secret, 
however, must come out ; I feel that my recent con- 
duct requires explanation ; that disguise is no longer 
gracticable, or availing. The hand of God has 
rought me hither, and is heavy upon me ; you see 
before you a wretch whom He ha,s marked with a 
CQrse heavier than that of Cain !'* 

He paused for a moment, and turned over the 
leaves of his manuscript, as if preparing to read from 
them. We all looked and listened with unfeigned 
astonishment. There was something about his man- 
ner that positively made me begin to doubt the fact 
of his insanity, and I was almost prepared to hear 
him acknowledge that for some mysterious purpose 
or another he hadbutbeeii feigning madness. Lady 
Anne, pale and motionless as a statue, sat near him, 
her eyes riveted upon him with a dreadful expres- 
sion of blended fondness, agony, and apprehension. 

" Behold, then, in me," continued Sir Henry, in a 
stern under-tone — *'an impostor. The wj^rld will 
soon ring with the story ; friends will despise me ; 
the House of Commons will repudiate me ; relatives 
will disown me ; my wife even,*' raising his eyes 
towards ber, ** will forsake me. ' I am no baronet"— 
he paused ; he was evidently striving to stifle strong 
emotions—** I have no right either to the title which 
I have dfiigraced, the fortune which I haye wantonly 
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squandered, the h,«ndi I have dishonoured." His 
lips, despite his efforts at compression, quivered, 
and his cheeks turned ashy pale. " But I take God 
to witness, that at the time ot my marriage with this 
noble lady," pointing with a trembling hand to Lady 
Anne, " I knew not what I know now about this 
matter, that another was entitled to stand in my 
place, and enjoy the wealth . and honours — ^what ! 
does it not, then, confound you all 1" he inquired, 
finding that we neither looked nor uttered surprise 
at what he said, — "nothing like agitation at the con- 
fession ? Is it, then, no news f Are you all prepared 
for it ? Has, then, my privacy, my confidence been 
violated % How is this. Lady Anne V he pursued, 
with increasing vehemences *• tell me, Lady Anne, 
is it you who have done this V The poor lady 
forced a faint smile into her pallid features ; a smile 
as oftond in credulity. ** Ha ! cockatrice, away !" 
he shouted, springing from his chair, and pacing 
about the room in violent agitation. Lady Anne, 
with a faint shriek, was borne out of the room a sec- 
ond time insensible. 

" Yes," continued the baronet, in a high tone, re- 
gardless of the presence of his keeper, whom his^ 
violence hurried back into the room, " that false 
woman has betrayed me to disgrace and ruin ! She 
has possessed herself of my fatal secret, and turned 
it to my destruction ! But for her it might have 
slept hitherto ! Ha ! Ms is the secret that has so 
long lain rankling at my heart ; blighting my reason ; 
driving me to crime; making my continual com- 
panion—the devil — the great fiend himself, and hell 
all around me ! Oh, I am choked ! I am burnt up ! I 

cannot bear it ! What, Dr. Y , have yow nothing 

to say to me, now you have secured me in your 
toils? Are you leagued with Lady Anne? Lady 
Anne ! Lady I she will preserve her title, but it wiU 
be attached to the name of a villain ! Ah ! what will 
become of me? Speak, Doctor ," addreaiing 
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me, who had returned to whisper to Mr. Conrthrope, 
" speak to me?* 

'^ While you are raving thus, it would be useless, 
Sir Henry." 

" Sit Henry ! Do you, then, dare to mock me 
to my face 1" He paused, stopped full before me, 

and seemed meditating to strike me. Dr. Y 

came beside me, and the wretched madman instantly 
turned on his heel, and walked to another part of the 
room. Again he commenced walking to and fro, 
his arms folded, muttering, " The Commons, I sup- 
pose, will be impeaching' me ; ha, ha, ha ! and thus 
ends Sir Henry Harleigh, baronet, member for the 

county of ! Ah, ha, ha ! What will X. and Y. 

and Z." naming well-known individuals in the Lower 
House, " what will they say to -this ! What will, my 
constituents say ! They will give me a public din- 
ner again ! The pride of the county will be there to 
meet me !?' 

Mr. Courthrope caused Lady Anne and her sister, 
as soon as the former could be removed with safety, 
. to be conveyed to his own residence, which they 
reached, happily, at the same time that Mrs. Cour- 
thrope, one of Lady Anne's intimate friends, returned 
from the country, to pay her suffering relative every ^ 
attention that delicacy and affection could suggest. ' 
What rum was the situation of this once happy, this 
once brilliant, th|s once envied couple ! Sir Henry 
in a madhouse ; Lady Anne heart-broken, and, like 
Rachel, " refusing to be comforted !" All splendour 
faded; the sweets of wesdth, rank, refinement, 
loathed ! What a commentary on the language of 
the royal sufferer in Scripture : " And in my pros- 
perity, I said, I shall never be moved. Lord, by 
thy favour thou hast made my mountain to stand 
strong: thou didst hide thy face, and I was troub- 
ed."» 

*PiAlm ui.6,7. 
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The nrings of Sir Henry, on fhe occasion TasI 
mentioned, of course passed away from my recol- 
lection, with many other of his insane extravagan- 
ces, till they were suddenly revived by the fuUowinff 
paragraph in a morning paper, which some days a£ 
terward I read breathlessly and incredulously. 

"We understand that the lamentable estrange- 
ment, both from, reason and society, of a once popu- 
lar and accomplished baronet, is at length discov- 
ered to be connected with «ome extraordinary dis- 
closures made to him some time ago concerning the 
tenure by which he at present enjoys all his iHrge 
estates, and the title, as it is contended, wrongfully. 
The new claimant, who, it is said, has been longin 
this country, and is in comparatively humble cir- 
cumstances, has intrusted the prosecution of his 
rights to an eminent solicitor, who, it is whispered, 
has at length shaped his client^s case in a form fit for 
the investigation of a court of law ; and a very for- 
midable case, we hear, it is reported will be made 
out. If it should be successful, the present unfortu- 
nate possessor, in addition to being stripped of all . 
he holds in the world, will have to account for sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds. The extensive and 
distinguished connections of Sir have, we un- 
derstand, been thrown into the utmost consternation, 
and have secured, at an enormous expense, the 
highest legal assistance in the country.'' 

Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, by turns assailed 
me, on reading this extraordinary annunciation, 
which squared with every word uttered by the bar- 
onet on the occasion T have alluded to, and which 
we considered the mere hallucination of a madman. 
Could, then, this dreadful, this mysterious paragraph, 
have any foundation in fact t Was it Uiis that had 
% shaken, and finally overturned. Sir Henry's under- 
standing V And did Lady Anne know it 1 Good God ! 
what was to become of them 1 Would this forth- 
with become the topic of conversation and discus- 
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sion, and my. miserable patients be dragged from the 
sacred retreats of sotrow and suffering, to become 
the subjects of general inquiry and speculation t 
Alas, by how slight a tenure ddes man hold the 
highest advantages of life ! 

I had proposed calling at Mr. Courthrope's that 
day to see Lady Anne. I should possibly have an 
opportunity, therefore, of ascertaining whether this 
newly-discovered calamity constituted an ingre- 
-dient in the " perilous stuff" which weighed upon 
her heart. 

What an alteration had.a fortnight worked on Lady 
4nne. In her bed-chamber, when I entered, were 
her sister Lady Julia, Mrs. Courthrope, and her 
maid.; the latter of whom was propping up her mis- 
tress in bed with pillows. How wan was her once 
lovely face ; how wasted her figure ! There was a 
tearless agony fti her eye, and a sorrowful resigna- 
tion in her countenance, that spoke feelingly the 

*' Crud ffri«f that ha^^ked away her hMrt 
Unseen, unknown of othen !" 

**AndwhJit intelligence do you bring from Som- 
eriield to_day, doctor V she whispered, after re- 
plying to my inquiries about her health. 

"1 have not seen him to-day, but I hear that he 
continues calm. His bodily health is unexception- 
able.^' 

** Is that a favourable sign 1" she inquired faintly, 
shaking her head, as though she knew to the con- 
trary, 

"It may be, and it may not, according to circum- 
stances. But how is your ladyship to-day 1" 

" Oh, so much better ! I really feel getting quite 
strong — don^t you think so, Julia V* ^aid the feeble 
sufferer. Lady Julia sighed in silence. 

" 1 shall be able to get about in a few days,'' con- 
tinued Lady Anne, *' and then, don't be so angry, 
Julia ! — once at Somerfield, I, I know 1 shall revive 

Vol. III.— O 
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again ! . I know I shall die if you do not give me my 
way. Do, dear doctor,"--her snowy attenuated fin- 
gers gently seized and compressed my hand, — " do 
persuade them to be reasonable ! You cant think 
now they torment me about it. They don't know 
what my feelings are" — she could utter no more. I 
endeavoured to pacify her with a general promise, 
that if she would keep herself from fretting for a fort- 
night, and was then sufficiently recovered, I would 
endeavour to bring about what she wished. 

*' Poor Sir Henry,'* said I, after a pause, address- 
ing Lady JuHa, 'Uakes strange notions into his 
head.'* 

'* Indeed he does !*' she replied sadly ; '* what new 
delusion has made its appearance V 

" Oh, nothing new ; he adheres to the belief that 
he is not the true baronet — that he has no title to 
the fortune he holds !" No one made any reply ; 
and I felt infinitely chagrined and embarrassed on 
account of having alluded to it. I mentioned an* 
other subject, but in vain. 

" Doctor, you must know it' to be true, that there 
is another who claims our fortune !'* whi8i)ered Lady 
Anne, a few minutes afterward. I endeavoured to 
smile it off. 

** You smile, doctor ; but my poor husband found 
it no smiling." She sobbed hysterically. ••And 
what if it is true," she continued, •• that we are beg- 
gars—that my child — oh ! ' I could bear it all, if my 
poor Henry" — her lips continued moving, without 
uttering an^ sound; and it was plain she had 
fkinted. I bitterly regretted mentioning the subject ; 
but we had frequently talked about other crotchets 
of Sir Henry's by his lady's bedside, without calling 
forth any particular emotion on her part. No a]|tt- 
sion of any kind had been since made to the topics 
about which Sir Henry raved on the last occasion of 
Lady Anne's seeing him, by any member of the fam- 
ily; and I thought my mentioning it would prove 
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either that Lady Anne wa»-m happy ignorance of 
the circiumstances, or that they constituted a chief 
source of her wasting misery, 'the latter, alas! 
proved to be the c^se. She lay for some minutes 
rather like a delicate waxen figure before us, than 
actual flesh and blood. Never did I see any one 
fade so rapidly ; but what anguish had been hers for 
a long period ! And this poor wasted sufferer was 
relying upon being the nurse of her husband in a 
fortnight's time ! Oh, cruel delusion ! I left her, 
apprehensive that when matters assumed a more fa- 
vourable aspect, a fortnight would see her more than 
half-way to the grave. 

" Doctor,*' whispered Lady Julia to me, as I de- 
scended the stairs, '* have you seen that frightful piu:- 
agraph in this day's newspaper V^ 

'* I have, my lady — and — " 

" So has my poor sister !" interrupted her lady- 
ship. "We generally read over the newspapers be- 
fore they are shown to her, as she insists on seeing 
them, but this morning it unfortunately happened 
that Sims took it up to her at once. Poor girl ! she 
soon saw the fatal paragraph, and I thought she 
would have died." 

'* Indeed, indeed, my lady, I never can forgive my- 
self,'* said I, wringing my )iands. 

"Nay, doctor, you are wrong. I am glad you 
have broken the ice ; she must be talked to on the 
subject, but we dared not begin." 

** Pray, how long has her ladyship known of it V 

" I believe about six months after Sir Henry be- 
came alarmed about it ; for at first he disbelieved it, 
and paid no attention to it whatever. He was never 
aware^ however, that she knew the secret source of 
his anxiety and illness; and as she saw him so 
bent on concealing itfrom her, she thought it more 
prudent to acquiesce. Fancy, doctor, what my poor 
sister must have suffered ! She is the nol^st crea- 
ture in the world, and could have borne that which 
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has almost kilted her husband, and quite destroyed 
his reason. People have noticed often his strange 
manner; and circulated a hundred stones to the 
discredit of both, which Anne has endured without 
a murmur, often when her heart was near breaking. 
Alas ! I am afraid she will sink at last." Sh^ hurried 
from me, overcome by her emotions, and 1 drove off, 
not mdch less oppressed myself. 

During the next few weeks, I visited, almost daily, 
both Sir Henry and Lady Anne. It was a dreadful 
period for the former, whose malady broke out into 
the most violent paroxysms, rendering necessary 
restraints of a yenr severe character. Who could 
have believed that he was looking on the once gay, 
handsome, accomplished, gifted baronet, in the howl- 
ing maniac, whom I once or twice shuddered to see 
chained to a staple in the wall, or fastened down on 
an iron-fixed chair, his head close shaven, his eyes 
bloodshot and staring, his mouth distortedv uttering 
the most tremendous imprecations ! 1 cannot de- 
scribe the emotions that agitated me as I passed from 
this frightful figure to the bedside of the peaceful 
declining sufferer his wife, buoying her up from 
time to time with accounts of his improvement. 
Koyr I trembled as I told the falsehood ! 

Sir Henry's bodily health continued to improve ; 
his flesh remained firm ; the wilder paroxysms 
ceased, and soon assumed a mitigated form. In his 
eye was the expression of settled insanity. I con- 
fess I began to think, with the experienced Dr. Y , 

that there was little reasonable hope, of recovery. 
His case assumed a different- aspect almost daily.* 
He wandered on from delusion to delusion, eat^ 
absurder than the other, and more tenaciously re- 
tained. On one occasion, after great boisterousness, 
he became suddenly calm, called for twenty quires 
of foolscap, and commenced writing from morning - 
te night, without intermission, except for his meals. 
This, however, remained with him for nearly three 
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weeks ; and the result proved to be a speech for die 
House of Commons, vindicating his alleged ill-treat- 
ment of; Lady Anne, and his claims to his title and 
estates! It must have taken nearly a fortnight to 
deliver. He insisted on his keeper, a very easy- 
tempered phlegmatic fellow, hearing him read the 
whole— a good occupatioif for a week — when the 
baronet tired in the middle of his task. He always 

gaused on my entrance ; and when I once requested 
im to proceed in my presence, he declined, with a 
great air of offended dignity. I several times intro- 
duced the name of Ladv Airine, curious to see its ef- 
fect upon him ; he heard it with indifference, only ob- 
serving, "that he had formed a plan about her which 
would not a little astonish certain persons." I rep- 
resented her feebleness — her emaciation. He said 
coldly, that he was sorry for it, but she had brought 
it upon herself, quoting the words, ** Thus even- 
handed justice," &c. He adopted a mode of dress 
that was remarkably ridiculous, and often provoked 
me to laughter, in spite of myself— -a suit of tightly 
fitting jacket and pantaloons, made of green baize, 
with silk stockings and pumps. His figure was very 
elegant and well proportioned, but in this costume, 
and with his hair cut close uppn bis head, looked 
most painfully absurd. This was Sir Henry Har- 

leigh, baronet, M.P. for the county of , husband 

of the beautiful Lady Anne, master of most accom- 
plishments, and owner of a splendid fortune. Thus 
habited, I have surprised him, mounted on a table in 
the comer of his room, haranguing his quiet keeper 
with all the vehemence of parliamentary oratory, 
and on my entrance he would sneak dovvn with the 
silliest air of schoolboy shame ! He became very 
tractable, took his meals regularly, and walked about 
in a secluded part of the grounds, without being mis- 
chievous, or attempting to escape. And who shall 
say that he was not happy ? Barring a degradation 
of which only others were sensible, what had he to 
P3 
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trouble him ? Where in this respect lay the differ- 
ence between Sir Henry, wandering from delusion 
to delusion, revelling: in variety, and the poet, who 
always lives in a world of dreams- and fancies all his 
ownl 

And Lady Anne, the beautiful, the once lively Lady 
Anne, was drooping daily ! Alas, in what a situa- 
tion were husband and wife ! I could not help liken- 
inff them to a noble tree, wreathed with the grace- 
ful, the affectionate ivy, and blasted by lightning — 
rending the one asunder, and withering the other. 
For so in truth it seemed. Lady Anne was evi- 
dently sinking under ber sorrows. All the atten- 
tions of an idolizing family, backed by the fond 
sympathies of " troops of friends,"— even the conso- 
lations of religion,— seemed alike unavailing ! 

The reader has not yet, however, been put into 
distinct possession of the cause of all this devasta- 
tion. 

It seems that shortly after his marriage, his soli- 
citor suddenly travelled to the Continent after him, 
to communicate the startling, but in the baronet*8 
estimation ridiculous, intelligence, that a stranger 
was laying claim to all he held in the world, of title 
and fortune. The lawyer at length returned to 
England, over-persuaded by the baronet to treat the 
matter with contemptuous indiffierence ; and nothing 
further was in fact heard for some months, till, soon 
after Sir Henry's return, he received one evenings 
at his club (a circumstance which I have before 
said appeared to confirm certain speculations then 
afloat), a long letter, purporting to come from the 
solicitor of the individual preferring the fearful claim 
alluded to. It stated the affair at some length, and 
concluded by requesting certain information, which, 
Baid the writer, might possibly have the effect of 
convincing his client of his error, and conducing to 
the abandonment of his cMm. This shocking let- 
ter at length roused the baronet from his lethargy. 
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Several portions of it tallied strangrely with particu* 
lar pasanges in the family history of Sir Henry, who 
instantly hurried with consternation to his solicitor, 
by whom his worst apprehensions were aggravated. 
Not that the lawyer considered his client's case 
desperate; bat he at once prepared his agitated 
client for a long, htirassing, and ruinous litigation, 
and exposure of the most public nature. It cannot 
be wondered at that a sense of his danger should 
{)rey upon his feelings, and give him that disturbed 
tnanner which occasioned the speculations, hints, 
and inuendoes mentioned in an early part of this 
paper. He anxiously concealed from his lady the 
shocking jeopardy in which their all on earth was 
placed ; and the constant effort and constraint, the 
withering anxiety, the long-continued apprehensions 
of ruin, at length disordered, and finaRy overthrew, 
his intellects.. What was the precise nature of his 
adversary's pretensions, I am unable ta state tech* 
nicaily. I understand it consisted of an alleged 
earlier right under the entail. To support his claim, 
every quarter was ransacked for evidence by his 
zealous attorney, often in a manner highly indeli- 
cate and ofiensive. The upstart made his preten- 
sions as public as possible ; and a most imprudent 
overture^ made by Sir Henry's solicitor, was un- 
scrupulously, triumphantly seized upon by his ad- 
versary, and through his means ^t length found its 
way into the newspapers. The additional vexation 
this occasioned Sir Henry may be readily imagined; 
for, independently of his mortification at the cir* 
cumstance, it was calculated most seriously to pre- 
judice his interests ; and when he kept ever before 
his agonized eyes the day of trial which was ap* 
proaching, and the horrible catastrophe, he sunk 
under the mighty oppression. Lady Anne had, de» 
spite her husband's attempts at secrecy, for some 
time entertained faint suspicions of the troth ; but 
as he obstinately, and at length sternly, interdicted 
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^any inquiry on her part, and kept every document 
•under lock and key, he contrived to keep her com- 
paratively in the dark. He frequently, however, 
•talked in his sleep; and often did she lie awake, 
listenings to his mysterious expressions with sicken- 
ing agitation. The illness of Sir Henry and his 
lady, together with its occasion, were now beconus 
generally known; and the cruel paragraph in the 
morning paper above copied was only the precur- 
sor of many similar ones, which at length went to 
the extent of hinting, generally, the nature of th« 
new claimant's pretensions, with the grounds of Sir 
Henry's resistance. 

Recollecting the event of Lady Anne's last inter* 
view with Sir Henry, the reader may imagine the 
vexation and alarm with which, at the time she ima- 
gined I had fixed, I heard her insist upon the per- 
formance of my promise. Backed by the entreaties 
of her relatives, and my conviction of the danger 
that might attend such a step, I positively refused. 
It was in vain that she implored, frequently in an 
agony of tears, occasionally almost frantic at our 
opposition; we were all inexorable. During a 
month's interval, however, very ^eatly to my sur- 
prise and satisfaction, her health sensibly improved. 
We had contrived to some extent to occupy her at- 
tention with agreeable pursuits, and had from time 
to time soothed her with good accounts of Sir 
Henry. Her little son, too, a charming creature, 
was perpetually with her ; and his prattle served to 
amuse her through many a long hour. She was at 
length able to leave her bed, and spend several hours 
down-stairs; and, under such circumstances, she 
renewed her importunities with better success. J 
promised to see Sir Henry, and engaged to allow 
her an interview if it could be brought about safely. 
In order to ascertain this point, I Qalled one day 
upon the baronet, who still continued at Somerfield 
House, though several of his relatives h3d expressed 
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a wish that he should be rc^moyed to private quar- 
ters. This, however, I opposed, jointly with Dr. 

Y , till the baronet had exhibited symptoms of 

permanent tranquillity. I found no alteration in the 
mode of his apparel. If his ridiculous appearance 
shocked me, what must be its effect on his unhappy 
lady ? He wore, as he did every day, his tig^ht-fit- 
ttng green baize (what first put it into his head I am 
at a loss to imagine), and happened to be in excel- 
lent humour, for he had just before beaten a crazy 
gentleman in the establishment at chess. He was 
walking to and fro, rubbing his hands, detailing his 
triumph to his keeper with great glee, and received 
me with infinite cordiality. • # • 

**What should you say to seeing company. Sir 
Henry t Will you receive a visiter if I bring one ?" 

" Oh yes ; happy to see them — that is, any day 
but to-morrow, any day but to-morrow,'' he replied, 
briskly ; '* for to-morrow I shall be particularly en- 
gaged : the fact is, I am asked to dinner with the 
king, and atn to play billiards with him." 

** Ah! I congratulate you I And, pray, does his 
majesty come to Somerfield, or do you go to Wind- 
sor r» 

«* Go to Windsor ! Lord bless you, his majesty . 
lives here — this is his palace ; and I am one of his 
resident lords in waiting ! Were you not aware of 
thatV 

" True, true ; but at what hour do you wait on his 
majesty V 

*' Three o'clock precisely, to the millionth part of 
a second." 

*' Hem ! Suppose, then, I take the opportunity of 
bringing my friend, who is very anxious to see you, 
at twelve o'clock!" 

He paused, apparently considering. I was vexed 
that he made no inquiry za to the person I intended 
to introduce. I determined, however, that he should 
know. 
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*' Well* Sir Henry, what say you, shall she come 
at twelve o'clock V' 

" If she will go soon, I don't mind ; but, you know, 
I must not be flurried, as! shall have so soon to at- 
tend the kihg. How can I play billiards if my hiand 
trembles? Oh dear! it would never do— would 
if?" 

" Certainly not ; but what can there possibly be 
to flurry you in seeing Lady Anne ?" 

" Lady Anne!" he echoed, with a sheepish airl 
" Well, you know, Lady Anne !^-well — she can 
make allowances — eh 1" 

Ay, indeed, poor madman ! thought I, if such a 
spectacle as yourself does not paralyze her— *reply* 
ing, " Oh yes ; all allowances, supposing any to be 
necessary, you may depend upon it. She's very 
considerate, and longs to see you." 

" Well, I hope you'll be in the room; for, do you 
know, the thought of it almost makes me sick. 
Don't I look pale ?" he inquired of his keeper. " It 
is so long since I have seen her. Will she— I hope 
-^what 1 mean is— has she recovered from the 
wound?" 

** Ha, long ago! She was more frightened than 
hurt at the accident." 

*< Accident ! is that what it is called ? All the bet- 
ter for me, you know," he replied, with a serious 
air. " However, I consent to see her at the hour 
you mention. Tell her to be calm, and not to try to 
frighten me, considering the king." With this he 
shook my hand, opened the door, and I took my 

leave. Dr. Y greatly doubted the prudence of 

the step we were about to take; but we were too 
far committed with her ladyship to recede. I grew 
alarmed, on returning home, with the apprehension 
of her mere presence — ^however calmly she might 
behave — stirring up slumbering associations in the 
mind of her husband, that might lead to very un- 
pleasant results. However, there was nothing for 
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it but to await the experiment, and hope for the 
best. 

The following morning I called on her ladyship 
about eleven o'clock, iand found her dressed and 
waiting. ^Outdoor costume seemed as if it did not 
become one so long an invalid. She looked flushed 
and feverishi but made great efforts to sustain the 
appearance of cheerfulness. She told me of her 
hearty breakfast (a cUp of tea and part of an egg[) 
— ^and spoke of her increasing strength: she could 
almost, she said, Tmlk to Somerfield. Lady Juha 
trembled, Mrs. Courthrope was deadly pale,^ and I 
felt deeply apprehensive of the effect of the coming 
excitement upon such shattered nerves as those of 
Lady Anne. 

Into the roomy carriage we stepped about half- 
past eleven.. The day was bright and cold ; the air, 
however, refreshing. As we approached Somer- 
field, it was evident that but for the incessant use of 
her vinaigrette, Lady Anne must have fainted. We 
were all silent enough by the time we reached the 
gates of Dr. Y 's house. Lady Anne was as- 
sisted to alight, and, leaning on my arm and that of 
her sister, walked up with tottering steps to the 
house, where Mrs. Y • received her with all re- 
spectful attention. A glass of wine considerably 
reassured the fainting sufferer; and while she 

reused, in the draWing>room to recover her breath, 
stepped to the baronet's apartment, to prepare him 
for a suitable reception of his lady. Dr. Y— < — in- 
formed me that Sir Henry had been talking about it 
ever since. I found him pacing slowly about his 
chamber, dressed, alas I with additional absurdity. 

Li vain, I found, had both Dr. Y and his keeper 

expostulated with him : they found that nothing else 
would keep him in humour. He wore, over his 
usual green baize dress, a flaming scarlet sash, with 
a massive gold chain round his neck. An ebony 
walking-stick was worn as a swords and his cap. 
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somewhat like that of a hasdar, was sarmonnted 
with a peacock's feather, stripped, all but the eye at 
the top, and nearly three feet high. On this latter as- 
tounding appendage I found he particularly prided 
himself. I implored him to remove it ; but he begged 
me, somewhat haughtily, to allow him to dress aa 
he pleased. I protest 1 felt sick at the spectacle. 
What a frightful object to present to Lady Anne t 
However, we might prepare her to expect some- 
thing outr^ in her husband's appearance. '* Permit 
me to ask, Sir Henry," said I, resolved upon a last 
effort, " why you are in full dress 1** 
, He looked astoilished at the question. ^'I thought^ 
doctor, I told you of my engagement with bis 
majesty." 

*' Oh, ay — true ; but perhaps you will receive your 
lady uncovered V said I, pressing for a dispensation 
of the abominable head-dress. 

'* No, sir," said he, quietly but decisively, and I 
gave up the point. His keeper whispered to me at 
the door, that Sir Henry alleged, as a reason for 
dressing himself as 1 have described, his having to 
attend the king immediately after the interview 
with his lady;, so that4ie would have no time for 
dressing in the interval. 

" l^Ae party ready V* inquired the baronet, inter- 
rupting our momentary Ute-d-tke. I hesitated; I 
was suddenly inclined, at all hazards, to put off the 
dreaded interview ; but I dared not venture on such 
a step. 

" Y— yes, Sir Henry, and waits your pleasure to 
throw herself into your arms." 

*^ What ! good God ! throw herself into my arms ! 
throw herself into my arms ! was there ever such a 
thing heard of!" exclaimed the baronet, with a eon- 
founded air ; *' no, no ! I can admit of no such famiG- 
arities! that is going rather too far— under the 
circumstances-p-eh V Turning towards his k« 
wlK>m he had thrust reluctantly into a 
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something Tike that of an Austrian soldier—'* What 
do you say V^ The man bowed in acquiescence. 

"And further, doctor," continued the baronet, 
pointing to his keeper, •* this gentleman, my secre- 
tary, must be present all the while, to take notes of 
what passes." 

" Undoubtedly," 1 replied, with an air of intense 
chagrin, inwardly cursing myself for permitting the 
useless and dangerous interview. I hastened back 
to the apartment in which I had left the ladies, and 
'endeavoured to prepare Lady Anne, by describing, 
with a smile, her hnsband^s dress. She strove to 
smile with me, and begged that she might be led 
into his presence at Once. Leaning between Lady 
Julia and myself, she shortly tottered into the bar- 
onet's room, having first, at my suggestion, drawn 
down her black veil over her pale face! 

" Pen ! pen ! pen !" hastily whispered the baronet 
to his keeper, as we opened the door; and the lat- 
ter instantly took his seat at the table, before a 
desk, with pens and inlt. The baronet bowed cour- 
teously to us as we entered. 

*' Speak to him," I whispered, as I led in her lady- 
ship. She endeavoured to do so, but her tongue 
failed her. Her lips moved, and that was all. Lady 
Julia spok^ for her sister, in tremulous accents^ 
Lady Anne closed her eyes on~ seeing the fantastic 
dress of her husband, and shook like an aspen-leaf. 

** Harry, dearest Harry," at length she murmured, 
streteAing her trenibling arms towards him, as if in- 
viting him to approach her. Sir Henry, with a po- 
lite but distant air, took off his cap for a moment, 
and then cai^efully replaced it, without making any 
reply. 

" Shall we take seats, Sir Henry 1" I inquired. 

"Yes ; she may be seated," he replied, with an au- 
thoritative air, folding his arms, and leaning against 
the corner of the window, eying his lady with cu- 
rious attention. 

Vol. m.-^P 
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"Are you come here of your own free wiAV' 
said he, calmly. 

** Yes, Henry, yes," she whispered. 

'* Put that down,^* said the baronet, in an under- 
tone, to his secretary. 

" Are you recovered V 

" Quite, dearest 1" replied his lady, faintly. 

" Put that down," repeated the baronet, quickly, 
looking at his " secretary" till he had written it. 
There was a pause. I sat beside Lady Annp, who 
trembled violently ,'^ and continued deadly pale. 

" I am sure, Sir Henry," said I, " you are not dis- 
pleased at her iadyship^s coming to see you ? If 
you are not, do come and tell her so, for she fears 
you are offended." She grasped my fingers with 
convulsive efforts, without attempting to speak. 
Sir Henry, after an embarrassed pause, walked from 
where -he had been standings till he came directly 
before her, saying, in a low tone, looking earnestly 
into her countenance, ** God be my witness, Anne, I 
bear you nO malice : is it thus with you *?" elevating 
his finger, and looking towards his keeper, inti* 
mating that he was to take down her reply — ^but 
none was made. He dropped slowly on one knee, 
drew the glove off his right hand, as if going to take 
hold of Lady Anne's, and tenderly said, '* Anne, will 
you give me no reply 1" There was no madness in 
either his tone or manner, and Lady Anne perceived 
the alteration. 

"Harry! Harry! dearest! my love!" she mur- 
mured, suddenly stretching towards him her hands, 
and fell into his arms, where she lay for a while 
motionless. 

" Poor creature ! How acute her feelings are !" 
exclaimed the baronet, calmly. " You should strive 
to master them, Anne, as I do. I bear you no Ill- 
will ; I know you had provocation ! How her little 
heart beats/' he continued, musingly. " Why, she 
has fainted ! How very chUdish ofher to y ielji bo !" 
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It was true ; ,the unhappy lady bad fainted, and 
lay unconsciously in.her husband's arms. Her sis- 
ter, weeping bitterly, rose to remove her ; but the 
baronet's countenance became suddenly clouded. 
He allowed us to assist his lady, by removing her 
bonnet, but continued to grasp her firmly by the 
wrists, staring into her face with an expression of 
mingled concern and wonder. His keeper's prac- 
tised eye evidently saw the storm rising, and came 
up to him. 

*' You had better let her ladyship be removed !" 
he whispered into his ear authoritatively, eying 
him fixedly, at the same time gently disengaging 
her arms from his grasp. 

" Well, be it so ; Tm sorry for her ; I've a Strang 
recollection of her kindness : and is it come to this, 
poor Anne !" he exclaimed, tremulously, and walked 
to the farther window, where he stood with his back 
towards us, evidently weeping. We removed Lady 
Anne immediately from the room ; and it was so 
long before she recovered, that we doubted whether 
it would be safe to remove^ her home that day. 
'^ Well, as far as I am concerned," thought I, as I 
bent over her insensible form, " this is the last time 
I will be a party to the torture inflicted by such a 
scene as this, though in obedience to your own 
wishes !" As I was passing from the room in which 
she lay, I encountered Sir Henry, followed closely 
by his keeper. 

" Whither now. Sir Henry ?" I inquired, with a 
sigh. 

'' Going to tell the king that I cannot dine with 
him to-day, as I had promised, for I am quite agi- 
tated, though I scarce know why. Who brought 
Lady Anne to me V he whispered. I made him no 
reply. *' I am glad I have met you, however ; well 
take a turn in the grounds, for I have something of 
the highest eonseqoence to tell you." 
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** Really you must excuse me, Sir Henryj I 
have — ^' -^ ' 

^* Are you in earnest, doctor ? Do you know the 
consequences of refusing to attend to my wishes V* 

I suffered him to plnce my arm in his, and he 
led me down the steps into the garden. Round, and 
round, und round we walked, at a rapid rate, his face 
turned towards me all the while with an expression 
of intense anxiety, but not a syllable did he utter. 
Faster and faster we walked, till our pace became 
almost a run, and, beginning to feel both fatigued 
and dizzy, I gently swayed him from the pathway 
towards the door-steps. 

" Poor, poor Anne !" he exclaimed, in a mournful 
tone, and, starting from me abruptly, hurried to a sort 
of alcove close at hand, and sat down, covering his 
face with his handkerchief, his elbows resting upbn 
his knees. I watched him for a moment from be- 
hind the door, and saw that he was weeping, and 
that bitterly. Poor Sir Henry ! Presently one of 
his brother captives approached him, running from 
another part of the grounds, in a merry mood, and 
slapping him instantly on the back, shouted, " I am 
the Lord of the Isles !'' ^ 

" I can't play billiards with your majesty to-day,** 
replied Sir Henry, looking up, his eyes red and 
swollen with weeping. 

** Embrace me, then T' said the lunatic ; and they 
were forthwith locked in one another's arras. " You 
are in tears !" exclaimed the stranger, himself be- 
ginning suddenly to cry ; but in a moment or two he 
started off, putting his hand to his moulh, and bel- 
lowing, ** Yoicks, yoicks !, stole away! stole away!" 

The baronet relapsed into his former mood, and 
continued in a similar posture for several minutes, 
when he rose up, wiped away his tears, and com- 
menced walking again round the green, hie arms 
folded on his breast as before, and talking to himself 
with great vehemence. I could catch only a few^ 
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word* here and ttier^ a» he honied past me. ^lU 
wiU Bever be believed ! What could have been my 
inducement ? When will it be tried ! I saw all the 
while through his disguise ! My secretary ; if ac* 
quitted; released; discovery; ennobled" — ^were frag- 
ments of his incoherences. Alas ! what an .object 
he looked ! I could not help thinking of the con- 
trast he now afforded to the animated figure he had 
presented to the eye of the beholder from the gal^ 
lery of the House of Commons : in the busy, eager 
throngs of the clubs, and as the man of fashion aikl 
literature 1 

** Hei milii, quails erat ! qnantam mntatiM ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuTias indutiu Achllliii, 
Vel Danaam Plurygios jacolatnspuppibus igat^t* 

On regaining her room, I found Lady Anne had 
been relieved by a copious flood of tears. She con« 
tinued weeping hysterically, and uttering wild inco- 
herences for some time, nor could the entreaties or 
commiseration of those around her assuage her 
grief. When at length her paroxysm had abated 
from exhaustion, she expressed a determination not 
to be removed from the house in which her unfor- 
tunate husband resided ! It was in vain that we rep- 
resented the peril with which such a resolution was 
attended, as weU to herself as Sir Henry ; she was 
deaf to our solicitations, regardless of our warnings. 

She requested Mrs. Y to inform her whether 

their house was faHy occupied ; and on receiving a 
hesitating answer in the negative, at once engaged 
2q[)artments occupying the whole of the left wing of 
the building, careless, she said, at what expense* 
The resnlt was, that finding her inflexible on this 
point, the requisite arrangements were entered upon, 
and that very night, she, with her sister and maid, 
slept under the same roof with her unconscious — 
her afflicted husband. Every measure was taken to 
secure her from danger, and keep her as much oat 
4>f Sir Henry's way as possible. 
P2 
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Nearly a raonth pasted away without ber havin; 
been once in Sir Henry's company, or eyen seeing 
him for more than a moment or two together ; and, 
unUkely as it had seemed, her health and spirits ap« 
peared rather to improve than otherwise^ At length, 
the baronet, being taken in a happy mood, was ia- 
formed that she had, long been a resident in Somer* 
field House, at which he expressed no surprise, and 
consented to her being invited to take tea in his. 
apartment. He was very shy and, silent during the 
interview, and seemed under constraint till his guests 
had taken leave of him. Gradually, however, he 
grew reconciled to their visits, which he occasionally 
returned — always accompanied by his " secretary" — 
and took great pleasure in hearing the sisters play 
on the piano. He composed^ verses, which they 
pretended to set to music ; he brought them flowers, 
and received various little presents in return. For 
hours together he would sit with them reading, and 
hearinjg read, novels and newspapers, and, in short, 
grew in a manner humanized again. He treated 
Lady Anne with great civility, but towards her sister 
Julia he behaved as if he were courting her ! They 
soon prevailed upon him to discard the absurd pea« 
cock's feather he frequently wore, — ^always on Sun- 
days, — accepting in its stead a small drooping ostrich 
feather, which also, in its turn, he was by.and4>y 
induced to lay aside altogether, as well as to assume 
more befitting clothing. They could not, however, 
dislodge from his craved imagination the idea that 
he was confined in prison, awaiting his trial for the 
murder of his wife and high-treason ! ^ 

How can I do justice to the virtues of his incom 

g arable wife, or sufficiently extol her unweanring, 
er ennobling self-devotion to the^ welfare of her 
allicted husband ! Her only joy was to minister to 
his comfort, at whatever cost of fueling, or even 
health, at all hours, in all seasons ; to bear with his 
infinite, incongruous whims, perversities, and pro* 
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vocations ; .to alTeet delight when hemmt delighted ; 
to sooth and comfort him under all his imaginary 
gnevances. Her wiwle thoughts, when absent from 
him> were absorbed in devising schemes for his 
amusement and occupation. She would listen to no 
entreaties for cessation from her anxious labours ; 
no persuasionst.no inducements could withdraw her 
even for a moment from the dreary scene of her 
husband's humiliation and degradation. Hail, wo- 
man, exalted among thv sex! Eulogy woidd bul 
tarnish and obscure the honour that is thy due ! 

Ail, however, was unavailing ; the unhappy suf» 
ferer exhibited no symptom of mental convales- 
cence ; on the other hand, his delusions became more 
numerous and obstinate than ever. He seemed to 
be totally unconscious of Lady Anne's being bis wifki 
he treated her, and spoke of her, as an amiable com* 
panion, and even made her his confidant. Among 
other, vagaries, he communicated to her a long story 
about his attachment to a girJ he had seen about the 
premises, and earnestly asked her opinion in what 
way he could most successfully make her an offer ! 

He addressed her one mornmg as qjueen, receiv- 
ing her with the most obsequious obeisances* He 
persisted in this hallucination with singular perti- 
nacity. All poor Lady Anne's little fomiliarities 
and endearments were thenceforth at an end ; for he 
seemed so abashed by her presence that no efforts 
of condescension sufficed to reassure him, and she 
was compelled to support a. demeanour consistent 
with the station which his crazed imagination as- 
signed her. His great delight was to be sent on her 
royal errands about the house and grounds! He 
could hardly ever be prevailed upon to sit, at least 
at ease, in her presence ; and was with difficulty 
induced to eat at the same table. The agony I have 
seen in her eye on these occasions ! Compelled to 
humour his delusicms, she wore splendid dresses 
aivd jewels i and dismissed him oneyery occaaioii 
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by coldly extending her hand, which he wmdd ktai 
with an air of reverent loyalty t He beUeved him- 
self to hai^e been elevated to the raidc of a general 
officer, and insisted on being provided with a mill- 
tary band, to play before his windows every evening 
after dinner. ^ He invited me, one day, in the qaeen'a 
name, to dinner in his apartments, some time after 

K this delusion had manifested itself. It was a soft 
September evening, and the country round about 
seemed everywhere bronzed with the touch of au- 
tumn. During dinner Sir Henry treated his lady 
with aii the profound respect and ceremony due to 
royalty, and I, of course, was obliged to assume a 
similar deportment, while his lady was compelled 
to receive with condescending urbanity attentions* 
every one^of which smote her heart as an -additional 
evidence of the inveteracy of her husbandls madady. 
I observed her narrowiy. There was no tear in her 
eye, no flurry of manner, no sighing : hers was the 
deep stleiit anguish of a breaking heart ! 

Shortly after dinner was removed, we drew our 
chairs — ^Lady Anne in the centre, seated on a sort 
of throne specially provided for her i^ the baronet 
— ^in a«irdie round the ample bow-window that over- 
looked the most sequestered part of the grounds con- 
Bected with the establishment, as well as a sweep 
of fine scenery in the distance. In a bower, a little 
to our right, was placed Sir Henry's band, who were 
playing very affectingiy various pieces of brilliant 

^military music. By my direction, privately given 
beforehand, they suddenly glided from a bold march 
into a concert on French horns. Oh, how exquisite 
was that soft, melancholy, wailing melody! Tho 
hour — ^the deepening gloom of evening— the circum- 
stances — the persons — were all in mournful keeping 
with the music to which we were listening in sub- 
dued silence. Lady Anne^s tears stole fast down 
her cheeks, while her eyes were fixed with sad ear- 
nestness upon her husband, who sat in a low chair. 
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t titfle dn lieic lefUumd^liifi chin resting on the pahn 
of his hand, gazing with a melancholy air on the 
darkening scenery without. Occasionally I heard 
Lady Anne straggling to subdue aisob, but unsuc* 
cessfnlly. Another, and another, and another forced 
its way ; and i trembled lest her excitement should 
assume a more violent form. I saw her, almost un^ 
consciously, lay her hand upon that of the baronet, 
and clasp it with cpnvulsiye epersy. So she held it 
for some moments, when the mafiaan slowly turned 
round, looking her full in the face ; his countenance 
underwent a ghastly change, and fixing on h)3r an 
eye of demoniac expression, he slowly rose from his 
seat, seeming, to my disturbed fancy, an evil spirit 
called up by the witchery of music, and sprang out 
of the room. . Lady Anne, with a faint groan, fell at 
full length upon the floor; her sister, shrieking 
wildly, strove to raise her in vain; 1 hurried after 
the madman, but finding his keeper was at his heels, 
returned. 1 never can forget that dreadful evening ! 
Sir Henry rushed out of the house, sprang at one 
bound over a high fence, and sped across a field, 
amid the almost impervious gloom of evening, with 
steps. such as those of the monster of Frankenstein. 
His keeper, with all his efforts, could not gain opon 
him, and sometimes altogether lost sight of him. 
He followed him for nearly two miles, and at length 
found that he was overtaking the fugitive. When 
he had come up within a yard of him, the madman 
turned rotund unexpectedly, struck his pursuer a blow 
that brought him to the ground, and immediately 
scrambled up into a great elm-tree that stood pear, 
from amid whose dark foliage he was presently 
heard howling in a terrific manner ; anon, there was . 
a crashing sound among the branches, as of a heavy 
body falling through them, and Sir Henry lay stunned 
and bleeding upon the ground. Fortunately the 
prostrate keeper had called out loudly for assistance 
as he ran along ; and his voic6 attracted one or two 
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of the men whom I had despatched after him, and 
between the three, Sir Henry was brought home 
again, to all appearance dead. 'An eminent surgeon 
in the neighbourhood was summoned in to his assist- 
ance, for I could not quit the chamber of Lady Anne 
— she was totally insensible,^having fallen iiito a 
succession of swoons since the moment of Sir 
Henry's departure ; Lady Mia was in an adjoining 
room, shrieking in violent hysterics ; and, in short, 
it seemed not impossible that she might lose her rea- 
son, and Sir Henry and Lady Anne their lives. 'Tis 
a small matter to mention at such a crisis as this, 
but I recollect it forcibly arrested my attention at 
the time: the band of musicians, unaware of the 
catastrophe that had occurred, aecprding to their 
orders, oontmued playing the music that had been 
attended with such disastrous consequences ; and as 
Ladv Anne*8 bedchamber happened to be in that part 
of the building nearest t(y the spot where the band 
were stationed, we continued to hear the sad wailing 
of the bugles and horns without, till it occurred to 

Mrs. V to send and silence them. This little 

incidental circumstance — the sudden mysterious 
seizure of Sir Henry — ^the shrieks of Lady Julia— 
the swoons of Lady Anne — all combined — com- 
pletely bewildered me. It seemed to be a drieam. 

I cannot, I need not dwell upon the immediate 
consequences of that sad night. Suffice it to say. 
Sir Henry was found to have received severe but 
not fatal injury, which, however, was skilfully and 
successfully treated ; but he lay in a state of com- 
parative stupor for near a week, at which period his 
mental malady resumed its wildest form, and ren- 
dered necessary the severest treatment. As for 
Lady Anne, her state became imminently alarming, 
and as soon as some of the more dangerous symp- 
toms had subsided, we determined on removing her, 
at aU hazards, from her present proximity to Sir 
Henry, to — «— Hall, trusting to the good eflbcts of 
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a iotpl change of s^qb and of faces. She had not 
strength enough to oppose our measures, bat sufr 
fered herself to be conducted from Somerfield without 
an effort at complaint. I trembled to see an occasional 
vacancy in the expression of her eye ; was it.impossu 
bU that her husband^s malady might prove at length 
contagious ? Many weeks passed over her before 
Lady Anne exhibited the slightest signs of amend- 
ibent. Her shocks had been too numerous and se-. 
vere, her anxieties and agonies too long continued* 
to ^rarraut reasonable hopes of her ultimate rer 
covery. At length, however, the lapse of friendly 
time, potent in assuaging the sorrows of mankind, 
the inc<^ssant and most affectionate attentions of 
her numerous relatives, were rewarded by seeing an 
improvement, slight though it was- The presence 
of her little boy powerfully engaged her attention. 
She would have him lying beside her on the bed for 
hours together ; she spoke little to him sleeping or 
waking ; but her eye was ever fixed upon his little 
features, and when she was asleep, her fingers would 
unconsciously wreath themselves among his flaxen 
curls. About Sir Henry she made little or no in- 
quiry ; and when she did, we, of couirse, put the best; 
face possible upon matters. Her frequent efforts to 
see and converse with him had proved wofully and! 
uniformly unsuccessful ; and sheseemed henceforth 
to give up the idea of all interference*^ with despair. 
But the original, the direful occasion of all this 
domestic calamity must not be overlooked. The 
contest respecting the title and estates of Sir Henry 
went on as rapidly as the nature of the case would 

Eermit. The new claimant was, as I think I hinted 
efore, a man of low station ; he had be^en, I believe, 
a sort of slave-driyer, or factotum, on a planter's es- 
tate in one of the West India islands; and it was 
whispered that a rich Jew had been persuaded into 
such confidence in the man's prospects, as to ad- 
vance, from time to time, on his personal security. 
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fhe large supplies necessaiy to prosecute his cUuHm 
with effect. 

There were very many matters of mbst essential 
consequence that no one could throw li^ht upon bat 
the unfortunate baronet himself; and his solicitor 
had consequently, in the hope of Sir Henry's re*, 
covery, succeeded in interposing innumerable ob- 
stacles, with the hope, as well of wearing out his 
opponents, as affording every chatfce for the restora- 
tion of his client's sanitjr. It was, I found, generally 
understood in the family that the solicitor's ex* 
pectations of success in the lawsuit were far from 
sanguine : not that he believed the new claim* 
ant to be the bondjide heir to the title, but he was 
in the hands of those who would ransack the world 
for evidence, and, when it was wanting, mo^ it. 
Every imaginable source of delay, however, — salva- 
tion to the one party, destruction to the other, — was 
at length closed up ; all preliminaries were arranged ; 
the case was completed on both sides, and set down 
for hearing. Considerable expectation was excited 
in the public mind; occasional paragraphs hinted 
the probability of such and such disclosures ; and it 
was even rumoured that considerable bets were de- 
pending upon the issue ! 

I was in the habit of visiting Sir Henry once or 
twice a week. He became agam calm as before the 
occasion of his last dreadful outbreak ; and his bodily 
health was complete. New delusions took pos- 
session of him. He was at one time composing a 
history of the whole world ; at another writing a me« 
moir of every member that had ever sat in the House 
of Commons, together with several other m«gnill- 
cent undertakings. All, however, at length gave 
way to " The Pedigree, a Tale of Real Life," which 
eonsisted of a rambling, exajggerated account of his 
Own lawsuit. It was occasioned by his happening, 
unfortunately, to cast his eye upon the fbUowing 
•ittla pamcpca^ iniia qiew^iaper, which chanced to 
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have been oTerlooked by the pei^n who was en- 
gaged for no other purpose than to read over the 
paper beforehand, and prevent any such allusions 
from meeting the eye of the sufferer. 

^Str Henry Harleigh^ Bart.. — ^This unfortunate 
gentleman continues still greatly indisposed. We 
understand that little hope is entertained of his ulti- 
Qiate recovery. The result, therefore, 6j the ap- 
juroaching trid of * Doe on the demise of Harleigh 
V. Higgs' wUl signify but little to the person princi- 
pally interested." 

From the moment of his reading these lines he 
fell into a state of profound melancholy—which waS| 
hpwever, somewhat relieved by the task with which 
he had occupied himself of recording his own mis- 
fortunes. He had resumed his former dress of green 
"baize, as well as the intolerable peacock's feather. 
What could have conferred such a permanency 
upon, or suggested, this preposterous penchcknt, I 
know not— except the interest he had formerly 
taken in a corps of riflemen, who were stationed 
near a house he had occupied in the country. He 
icontinued quiet and inoffensive. His keeper's office 
was little else than a sinecure — till Sir Henry sud- 
denly set Jbim about making two copies of every 
page he himself composed ! 

J remember calling upon him one morning about 
this time, and finding him pacing about his chamber 
in a very melancholy mooa. He welcomed me with 
more than his usual cordiality ; and, dismissing his 
attendant, said, **Doctpr, did you ever hear me 
speak in Parliament V I told him I had not. 

** Then you shall hear me now ; and tell me can- 
didly what sort of an advocate you think I should 
make — for I have serious thoughts of turning 
my attention to the bar. Ill suppose myself ad- 
dressing the jury on my own case— and you must 
i^presen^ the jury. Now T* 

He drew a chair and table towards a comer of th0 

. voL^iiL—a 
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room, — ^mounted on it, having thrown a cloak OTer 
his shoulders, and commenced. Shall I be belieyed, 
when I declare that — as far as my judgement goeis — 
I listened on that occasion, for nearly an hour, to an 
waUiflr ? He spoke, of coarse, in the third person ; 
and stated, in a simple and most feeling manner, his 
birth, education, fortune, family, marriage— his par- 
liamentary career — in short, his happmess, pros- 
perity, and. pride. Then he represented the con- 
temptuous indifference with which he treated the 
first communications about the attack meditated 
upon his title and property, as well as the consterna- 
tion with which he subsequently discovered the for- 
midable character of the claim set up a^rainst him. 
He begged me— the jury— to put myself m his place 
— ^to fancy his feelings ; and proceeded to draw a mas- 
terly sketch of the facts of the case. He drew a 
lively picture of the secret misery he had endured 
<— his agony lest his wife should hear of the disas- 
trous intelligence — ^his sleepless nights and harass- 
ing days-^the horrid apprehension of hjs adversary's 
triumph — the prospect of his own degradation— his 
wife — ^his child*s beggary— till I protest he brought 
tears into my eyes. But, alas ! at this point of his 
history, he mentioned his discovery of the mode of 
turning tallow into wax— -and dashed off into an ex- 
travagant enumeration of the advantages of the 
speculation ! There, before me, stood confessed — 
the madman*-violent and frantic in his gestures, 
haranguing me, in my own person, on the prodigious 
wealth that would reward the projector ! and had I 
not risen to go, he would probably nave continued in 
the same strain for the remainder of the day. I had 
purposed calling that evening on Lady Anne — ^but I 
gave up the idea. The image of her insane husband 
would be too fresh in my mind. 1 felt I could not 
bear to ite her and Ihink of him. W^at a lot was 
mine — ^thus alternating visits between the diseased 
in mind and the diseased in body— and that between 
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husband and wife — over whom was besides impend- 
ing the chance, if not probabihty, of total ruin ! Oh 
Providence — mysterious and awful are thy dispen- 
sations among the children of men ! — ^who shall in* 
quire into thy purposes, who question their wisdom 
or beneficence !_ 

" Wbo MOT not Providence supremely wiae— 
AHke in what itgiveS) and what deiOea r^ 

My heart misgives me, however, that the reader will 
complain of being detained so long among these 
scenes of monotonous misery — I would I had those 
oS a different character to present to him ! Let me 
therefore draw my long narrative to a close, by 
transcribing a few extracts from the later entries in 
my journal. 

Saturday, November 6, 18— .—This was the day 
appointed for the trial of the important cause which 
was to decide the proprietorship of the title and pos- 
siessions Of Sir Henry Harleigh. Much interest was 
excited, and the court crowded at an early hour. Six 
of the most distinguished counsel at the bar had 
taken their seats, each with his ponderous load of 
papers before him, in the interest of Sir Henry, and 
three in that of his opponent. A special jury was 
sworn ; the judjg^e took his seat ; the cause was called 
on ; the witnesses were summoned. The plaintiff's 
junior counsel rose to open the pleadings — aflet 
having paused for some time for the arrival of his 
client's attorney, who, while he was speaking, at 
length made his appearance, excessively pale and 
agitated. The plaintiff had been found dead in his 
bed that moming^^havin^ been carried thither in a 
state of brutal intoxication, the preceding night, 
from a tavern-dinner with his attorney and wit- 
nesses. He died single, and there of course was an 

*Pope. 
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end of the whole matter that had been attended with 
such direful consequences to Sir Henry and his 
iady. But of what avail is the now established se- 
curity of his title, rank, and fortune to their unhappy 
owner? — an outcast from society — from home— 
from family — from the wife of his bosom — even 
from himself? What signified the splendid intelli- 
gence to Lady Anne — ^perishing under the pressure 
of her misfortunes ? Would it not-a thousand fold 
aggravate the agonies she was enduring % It htti 
been thought proper to intrust to me the difficult task 
df communicating the news to both parties, if I 
think, it advisable that it Should be done at all. 
What am I to do ) What may be the consequence 
«f the secret's slipping out suddenly from any of 
those around Lady Anne t About the baronet Ihad 
little apprehension ; I felt satisfied that he could not 
comprehend it — that whether he had lost or won the 
suit was a matter of equal moment to him ! 

As I had a patient to visit this morning whose 
residence was near Someriield, I determined to take 
that opportunity of trying the effect of this intelli- 
gence on Sir Henry. It was about two o'clock 
when I called, and I found him sitting by the fire, 
reading one of Shakspeare's plays. I gradually led 
his thoughts into a suitable train, and then told him, 
briefly, and pointedly, and accurately, his own his- 
tory, up to the latest incident of all, but as of a third 
person, and that a nobleman. He listened to the 
whole with profound interest. 

'* God bless me !" he exclaimed, with a thoughtful 
air, as I concluded, *' I surely must have either heard 
or read of this story before ! You don't mean to 
say that it is^oc^ ? — that it has happened lately ?" 

" Indeed I do. Sir Henry," I replied, looking at 
him earnestly. 

^And are the parties living! Lord and Lady 
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" Both of them, at this momeRt— and not ten miles 
from where we are now sitting !'* 

" Indeed !" he replied, musingly—** that's unfor- 
tunate!" 

'* UnforiunaU, Sir Henry P' I echoed, with aston- 
ishment. 

" Very — for my purpose. What do you suppose I 
have been thinkuig of all this while 1" He rej^ied 
with, a smile. " What a subject it would be for a 
tragedy ! — But of course, since the parties are liv- 
ing, it would never do. ! Still I cannot help thinking 
that something might be made of it ! One might dis- 
guise, and alter the facts." 

*' It isf. a tragedy of very real life !" I exclaimed 
with a deep sij^h. 

*' Indeed it is !" he replied, echoing my sigh — •* it 
shows that fact often transcends all fiction-^oes it 
not 1 ' Now if this had been the plot of a tale, or 
novel, people would have said, ' How improbable I 
how unnatural r " 

" Ay, indeed they would. Sir Henry," said I, unable 
to keep the tears from my eyes. 

*^^Tu affecting," he replied, his eyes glistening 
with emotion ; adding, after a moment's pause, in a 
somewhat tremulous tone, ** Now, which of th^ two 

do you most pity, doctor— Lord or Lady 

Mary 1" 

'* Both. I scarce know which most." 

** How did the)r bear the news, by-the-way, do you 
know t" he inquired with sudden mterest. 

" I believe . Lady Mary is in too dangerous 

circumstances to be told .of it. They say she is 



Poor creature ! What a melancholy fate ! As^d 

she is young and beautiful, you say t" 

*' She is young, but nof now beautiful. Sir Henry!" 

"I wish it had, not been all real T he replied, 

looking thoughtfully at the fire. *'What would 

Shakspeare have made of it ? It would have been a 

Q3 
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treasure to the writer of King Lear! And how, 

pravi did Lord receive the intelligence 1 Stop,** 

said he, suddenly, ^ stop—how can one imagine 
Shakspeare to have drawn the scene t How would 

he have made Lord behave 1 Let me see — ^aa 

ordinary writer would make the madman roar, and 
stamp, and rave — ^and perhaps be at length sobered 
. with the news — would not-he ?" 

'* Very probaWy, Sir Henry," I replied, faintly. 

** Ah, very different, I imagine, would be the de- 
lineation of that master painter! Possibly he 
would make the poor madman listen to it all, as to 
a tale of another person i He would represent him 
as charmed with the truth and nature of the inven- 
tion — poor, poor fellow I — commiserating himself in 
another? How profound the delusion ! How con« 
snmmatelv true to nature! How simple, but how 
wonderfully fine, would be the scene under Shaks* 
p«ARB*8 pencil 5" continued Sir Henry, with a sigh, 
folding his arms on his breast, leaning back in his 
chair, and looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

"Why, you are equal to Shakspeare yourself* 
then, ray dear Sir Henry." 

" What ! — what do you mean ?" said he, starting, 
and turning suddenly towards me with some excite- 
ment, rather pleasurable, however, than otherwise 
— « Have 1, then—" 

" You have described it exactlt ^ it happened !•• 

**No! Do you really say so? How do you 
know it, my dear doctor V^ said he, scarce able to 
sit in his chair, his countenance brightening with 
delight. 

" Because I was present, Sir Henry ; I communi- 
cated the intelligence," I replied, while every thing 
in the room seemed swimming round me. 

**Good Qod, doctor! Are you really in earnest?'* 

** As I live and breathe in the sight of God, Sip 
H^nry," I replied, as solemnly as my thick, hurried 
voice would let me, fixing my eye keenly upon his. 
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He gaT« a horrible start, and remained staring at 
me with an expression I cannot describe. 

" Why— did you see that flash of lightning, doc- 
toi^!*' he presently stammered, shaking from head 
to foot. 

" Lightning, Sir Henry ! Lightning !'* I faltered, 
on the yerge of shouting for his kecper< 

** Oh — pho P* he exclaimed, with a long gasp, "I 
—1 beg your par^n ! How nervous you have made 
me .! Ha, ha, ha T* attempting a laugh that mocked 
him with its faintness ; '^ but really you do tell nie 
such horrid tales, and look so dreadiuUy expressive 
while you are telling them — that— that upon my 
soul — I cannot bear it ! JPho ! how hot the room is ! 
Let us throw open the window and let in fresh air!" 
He rose, and I with him. Thank God, he could not 
succeed, and I began to breathe freely again. He 
walked about, fanning himself with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. He attempted to smile at me, but it was 
in vaini he became paler and paler, his limbs seemed 
to stagger under him, ahd I had scarce time to drop 
him into a chair before he fainted. I summoned 
his keeper to my assistance, and, vdth the ordinary 
means, we soon restored Sir Henry to conscious- 
ness. 

- " Ah ! is that youV he exclaimed, faintly smiling, 
as his eyes feU upon the keeper. *^ I thought we 
had parted long ago ! Why, where have you, or 
rather where have I, been ?" 

At length, with the aid of a little wine and water, 
he recovered his self-possession. 

'* Heigh-ho ! I shall be fit for nothing all the day, 
I am afraid ! So, I:ishall p) and play chess with the 
king. Is his majesty at hberty V 

My soul sunk within me ; and seeing he was un- 
easy at my stay, I took my leave ; but it was several 
hours before I quite recovered from the effects of 
perhaps the Qiost agitating scene I ever encoun- 
tered. I found it impossibte to pay my promised 
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visit to Lady Anne that evemng;. One suoli inteiu 
view as the above is enough, not for a day, but a life; 
so 1 despatched a servant on horseback with a note, 
stating^ that I should call, if possible, the next 
evening. 

Sufidar/t Noro, 6. — ^I determined to call upon Sir 
Henry to-day, to see the efifect, if any, produced by 
our yesterday's conversation. ' He had just returned 
from hearing Dr* Y read prayers, and was per- 
fectly calm. There was no alteration in his man- 
ner ; and one of the earliest observations he made.^ 
was, " Ah, doctor, how you deceived me yester- 
day ! What could I be thinking of, not to know 
that you were repeating, in another shape, the lead- 
ing incident in — absolutely !— ha, hal-r-my own tale 
of ' The Pedigree !' 'Tis quite inconceivable how I 
could have forgotten it as you went oi^ ; but I have 
gained some valuable hints ! I shall now get on 
with it rapidly, and have it at press as soon as pos- 
sible. I hope it will be thought worthy by the world 
of the compliments you took occasion to pay me so 
delicately yesterday !" 

I took my leave of him in despair. 

On reaching Hall, in the evening, I found 

that the news, with the delivery of which I fancied 
myself specially and exclusively charged, had, by 
some means or other, found its way to her ladyship 
at an early hour in the afternoon of the preceding 
day. She had been but slightly agitatejd on hearing 
it ; and the first words she murmured were a prayer 
that the Almighty would make the intelligence the 
means of her husband's restoration to reason ; but 
for herself, she expressed perfect resignation to the * 
Divine will,- and a hope that the consolations of re- 
ligion might not be withdrawn from her during the 
little interval that lay between her and hereaifter. 
Surely that pure prayer, proceeding from the depths 
of a broken heart, through guileless lips, found fa- 
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rovLf with her merciful Maker. Sorely it was his 
inihience that diffused thenceforth serenity and 
tteaee throug:h the chamber of the dying sufferer ; 
that extracted the keen thorn of mental agony; 
that healed the broken spirit, while it gently dis- 
solved the elements of lifer-kindling, amid the de- 
^ajing fabric of an earthly tabernacle, that light of 
fhith and h(^ which shines 

« Mart TifORNu wlm tlw tody 4iM !»* 

Come hither a moment, ye that doubt, or deny 
the existence of such an influence ; approach with 
awful steps this deathbed chamber of youth, beauty, 
rank — of all loveliness in womanhood, and dignity 
in station — thither ! and say, do you call this *' the 
deathbed of hope-^the young spirit's grave V Who 
is it that hath rolled back from this sacred chamber- 
door the boisterous surges of this world's dis* 
quietude^ and ^ bidden ttiem that they come not 
near?*' 

It was true that Lady Anne was dying, and dying 
under bitter circumstances, as far as mere earthly 
considerations were concerned ; but was it hard to 
die surrounded by such an atmosphere of " peace 
that passeth understanding?" 

I found my sweet patient surrounded by her sis- 
ters, and one or two other ladies, propped up with 
pillows in a sort of couch, drawn before the fire, 
whose strong light fell full upon her face, and 
showed me what havoc grief had made of her once 
beautiful features. She was then scarcely eight- 
and-twenty; and yet you might have guessed her 
nearly forty! The light with which her full eyes 
once sparkled had passed away, and left them sunk 
deep in their sockets, laden with the gloom of death. 
Her cheeks were hollow, and the deep bordering of 
her cap added to their wasted and shrunken appear- 
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ance. One of her sistera— a very lovely woman— 
was sitting^ close beside her, and had always been 
considered her image ; alas, what a woful disparity 
was now visible ! 

Lady Sarah, my patient's younger sister, was 
stooping down upon the floor, when I entered, in 
search of her sister's wedding-ring, which had fallen 
from a finger no longer capable of filling it. '^ You 
had better wind a little silk about it,*' whispered 
Lady Anne, as her sister was replacing it on the at- ^ 
tenuated, alabaster-hued finger from which it had 
dropped. " 1 do not wish it ever to be removed 
again. Do it, love !" Her sister, in tears, nodded 
acquiescence, and left the room with the ring, while 
I seated myself in the chair she had quitted by her 
sister's side. I had time to ask only a few of 'the 
ordinary questions when Ladv iSarah reappeared at 
the door, very pale, and beckoned out one of her 
sisters to communicate the melancholy intelligence, 
that moment received, that their father, the old earl, 
who had travelled up from Ireland, though in an in- 
firm state of health, to see his dying daughter, at 
her earnest request,— -had expired upon the road ! 
In a few minutes, all present had, one by one, left 
the room, in obedience to sipnilar signals at the 
door, and I was left alone with Lady Anne. 

"Doctor," said she, calmly, *• 1 am afraid some- 
thing alarming has happened. See how they have ^ 
hurried from the room ! I observed Sarah, through 
that glass," said she, pointing me to a dressing- 
glass that stood so as to reflect whatever took place 
at the door. " Are you aware of any thing that has 
happened 1" I solemnly assured her to the con- 
trary. She sighed— but evmced not the slightest 
agitation. 

" I hope they will tell me all ; whatever it is, I 
thank God I believe I can bear it! But, doctor," 
she pursued in the same calm tone, "whatever thai, 
may be, let me take this opportunity of asking you 
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a question or two about^Sir Henry. When did 
you see him 1" I told her. 

•* Have you much hop6 of his case t" Iliesitated. 

** Pray, doctor, be frank with a dying woman !" 
said she, with solemnity. " Heaven will vouchsafe 
me strength to bear whatever you may have to tell 
me!— How is it r 

"I — I — ^fear — that at present — at least, he is no 
worse, and certainly far more tranquil than formerly." 

" Does he know of the event of Saturday ? How 
did it affect him 1" 

** But little, my lady. He did not seem quite to 
comprehend it." She shook her head slowly, and 
sighed. 

" I hope your ladyship has received consolation 
from the intelligence V 

^^ Alas, what should it avail me ! But there is my 
ckUd. Thank God, he will not now be — a beggar ! 
Heaven' watch over his orphan years !" I thou^t a 
tear trembled in her eye, but it soon disappeared. 
" Doctor," she added, in a fainter tone even than be- 
fore, for she was evidently greatly exhausted, ** one 
word more ! I am afraia my weakness has from 
time to time occasioned you much trouble — in the 
frequent attempts I have made to see my husband — 
my poor lost Henry !" — She paused for several sec- 
onds. " But the word is spoken from on high ; I 
shall never see him again on this side the grave ! I 
have written a letter to him which I wish to be de- 
livered to him after I shall be no more, provided — 
he be capable— of-H)f—" again she paused. " It is 
lying in my port-feuille below, and is sealed with 
black. It contains a lock of my hair, and I have 
written a' few lines — but nothing that can pain him. 
Will you take the charge of it 1" I bowed in respect- 
ful acquiescence. She extended her wasted fingers 
towards n^e in token of her satisfaction. I can 
give the reader, I feel, no adequate idea of the sol- 
emn, leisurely utterance with which all the above 
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was spoken. la her maimer there was the profound 
composure of consciously approaching dissolution. 
She seemed beyond the reach of her former agita* 
tion of feeling--rshielded, as it were, with a merciful 
apathy. I sat beside her, in silence, for about a 
quarter of an hour. Her eyes were closed, and J 
tiiought she was dozing. Presently one of her sis- 
,ters, her eyes swollen with weeping, stepped softly 
into the room, and sat down beside her. 

" Who is dead, love V* inquired Lady Ann^, with- 
out opening her eyes. Her sister made no reply, 
and there was a pause. ^* He would have been here 
before this, but for—" muttered Lady Anne,^reakii^ 
off abruptly. Still her sister made no reply. " Yes 
— ^I feel it; my father, is dead P' exclaimed Ladv 
Anne, adding, in a low tone, *'if I had but strength 
to tell you of my dream last ni^ht I Call them all 
in — call them all in ; and I will try while I have 
strength,** she continued, with more energy anddis- ■ 
tinctness than I had heard during the evening. Her 
eye opened suddenly, and settled upon her sister. 
. \*^Dq not delay — call them all in to hear my 
dH^I&^ Her sister, with a surprised uid alarmed 
ai¥3VBtened to do her bidding. 

« They imagine I do not see my father t'* exclaimed 
Lady Anne, her eye glancing at me with suddeg 
brightness. ** There he .is-— he wishes to see his 
children around him, poor old man !" A faint and 
somewhat wild smile lit her pale features for a mo- 
ment. ** I hear them on the stairs — they must not 
find me thus. I am getting cold !'' She suddenly 
rose from her chair, drew her dress about her, an4 
walked to the bed. Her maid that moment entered, 
^d assisted in drawing the clothes over her. I fol- 
lowed, and begged her to be calm. Her poise flat- 
tered fast under my finger. 

*< I should not have.hastened so much," said she, 
feebly, '* but he is beckoning to me !^' At this mo- 
ment her sisf ers entered the room* ^ The lights fire 
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gom(f oi|t, and yet I see him !^ she whispered, almost 
Uiarticulately. " Julia — Sarah— EUzabeth— Eliza- 
beth— -^liza—Er' — she murmured; her cold hand 
suddenly closed upon my fingers, and I saw that the 
brief struggle was over. 

Her poor sisters, thus in one day doubly bereaved, 
were heart-broken. What a house of mourning was 

Hall ! I felt that my presence was oppressive. 

What could i do to alleviate grief so profound — to 
stanch wounds so liscent ! I therefore took my 
leave shortly after the decease of Lady Anne. As 
I was walking down the grand staircase, I was over- 
taken by the nursery-maid, carrying down the little 
orphan son of her ladyship. 

" Well, my dear little boy," said I, stopping her, 
and patting the child on the cheek,"** what brings you 
about so late as this ?** 

** Deed, sir,'^ replied the girl, sobbing, '* I don't 
know what haa come to Master Harry to-night ! He 
was well enough all day ;. but ever since seven o'clock 
he's been so restless, that we didn't know what to 
do with him. He's now dosing, and then w^ing ; 
and his little moans are very sad to hear. HadnH 
he better have some quieting physic, sir V 

The child looked, indeed, aU she said. He turned 
from the light, and his little face was flushed and 
feverish. 
** Has he asked for his mamma 1" 
*^ Ves, sir, oltem, p^or dear thing ! He wants to 
go to her $ he says he will sleep with her to-night, 
or he won't go to bed at all," said the girl sobbing ) 
'* and we daren't tell him that^that--*he'8 no mamma 
to go to ai^ more !" 

I thought of tfa^ FATHui— thenof the son"*theii of 
the precious link between them that lay severed and 
broken in the chamber above ; and with moist ^yes 
and a amyering Up, kissed the child an4 left the 
Hall. It was a wretched November night. The 
s^^ene without hannonited with tibe gloom within. 
Vol. IIL— R 
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The country all stround was wrapped in a dreaiy 
winding-sheet of snow i the sleet came down with- 
out ceasing ; and the wind moaned as it were a dirge 
for the dead ! Alas for the dead ! Alas for the early 
dead ! — the untimely dead ! 
Alas, alas for the living ! 

Tuesday, Nov. Sih. — " On Sunday, the 6th Novem- 
ber, at Hall, of rapid decline. Lady Anne, wife 

of Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart., tnd third daughter of 
the late Right Hon. the Earl of , whom she sur- 
vived only one day." 

Such was the record of my sweet patient's death 
that appeared in to*day's papers. Alas, of what 
a sum of woes are these brief entries the exponents ! 
How little does the eye that, hastily scans them see 
of the vast accumulations of suffering which are 
thero represented ! 

This entry was full before my eyes when I called 
to-day upon Sir Henry, who was busily engaged at 

billiards in the public room with Dr. Y . He 

played admirably, but was closely matched by the 
doctor, and so eager in the game that h^ had hardly 
time to ask me how I was. I stood by till he had 
proved the winner, and great was his exultation. 

" I'll play you for a hundred pounds, doctor,'* 
said Sir Henry, ** and give you a dozen !" 

" Have you nothing to say to your friend Dr. 

— !" replied Dr. Y , who knew that I had called 

for the purpose of attempting to make Sir Henry 
sensible of the death of Lady Anne. 

" Oh yes ; I will play with him ; bat before I lay 
odds, we must try our skill against one anotl^r. 
Come, doctor," extending th^ cue, "you shall 
begin." 

Of course I excused m3r8elf, and succeeded in en- 
ticing hkn to his own apartment, by n^entioning bis 
tale of the "* Pedigree." 

^Ah, true," said he briskly; ''I'm glad yonVe 
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Uiought of it. I wish to talk a little to yoa on the 
subject." 

We were soon seated together before the fire, he 
with the manuscripts lying on his knee. 

*< And what have you done with the wt/e .^" said 
I, pointedly. 

** Oh, Lady Mary ? Why— let me see. , By-the- 
way — ^in your version of my story, the other day- 
how did you dispose of her 1" he inquired curiously. 

I heaved a deep sigh. ** God Almighty has dis- 
posed of her since then," said I, looking him full in 
the (ace. '* He has taken her gentle spirit to him- 
self. She has left a dreary world, 45ir Henry !" He 
looked at me with a puzzled air. 

*' I can% for the life of me, make you out, doctor ! 

What do you meant What are you talking ofT 

Whom are you confounding with my heroine V 

Some patient you have just left 1 Your wits are 

. wooUgathering !" 

^' To be serious. Sir Henry," said I, putting my 
handkerchief to mj eyes, '* I am thinking of one who 
has but within this day or two ceased to be my pa-, 
tient. Believe me — believe me, my dear Sir Henry, 
her case — rcry—cZof^y— resembled the^ one you de- 
scribe in your sto^y ! Oh, how sweet — ^how beau- 
tiful— how resigned !" 

He made no reply, but seemed considering my 
words, as if )?^ith reference to his own fiction. 

" I can tell you, I think, something that will af- 
fect you. Sir Henry !" 1 continued. 

« Ay ! What is it ? What is it V 

*• She once knew you .'" 

"Knew me ! what, intimately V 

"Very — ^veby! She mentioned your name on 
her deathbed; she uttered a fervent prayer for 
you !" 

" M^ God !" he exclaimed, removing his papers 
from his knee, aiid placing them on the table, that 
he might listen more attentively to me ; " haw as* 
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tonishing! Who can it foe V hejcontinued, putting 
his hand to his forehead—" why, what was her 
name ?" 

I paused, and sickened at the contemplation of the 
possible crisis. 

*' I — I — ^perhaps — it might not be prudent to men- 
tion her name — ^* 

*• Oh, do ! do 1" he interrupted nle eagerly — ^" I 
know what vou are afraid of; but— honour ! Her 
name shall be safe with me ! I cannot be base 
enough to talk of it !" 

*• Lady Anne Harleigh !" I uttered with a quiv- 
ering lip. 

"Po — ^po— poh!" he stammered, turning pale as 
ashes, and trembling violently. *' What— wh^^at do 
you ra^an t — Axe you talking about my wife ?^^ 

" Yes — your wife, my dear bereaved Sir Henry ! 
But your little boy stili lives to be a comfort to 
yo^ !" 

<(_^the boy!" said he, uttenng, or rather 

sping, a violent imprecation, oontinuing, in a swell* 

^ voice, " You were talking about my wife T' 

** For heaven's sake, be calm— be caiin— be calm,** 
said I, rising. 

'* My WITS !** he continued exclaiming, not in the 
way of an inquiry, but simply shouting the words, 
while his face became transformed almost beyond 
recognition. • » • i a^iall, however, 
spare the Ireader the scene which followed. He got 
calm and pacified by the time I took my leave, for I 
had pledged myself to come and play a game at bill- 
iards with him on the morrow. On quitting the 
chamber, I entered the private room of Dr. Y— ; 
and whUe he was putting some questions to me 
about Sir Henry, he suddenly became inaudible*— 
invisible, for I was fainting with excitement and 
agitalion, occasioned by the scene I have alluded to. 

# m ^ • « 

^ Depend iq^n iXy my dear doctor, you are 
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takeiiy^' said Dr. Y , pursuing the conversation, 

shortly after I had recovered, ** Sir Henry's case is 
by no means hopeless — ^by no means !" 

*' I would I could think so*! If his madness has 
stood two such tremendous assaults with impunity, 
relv upon it, it is impregnable. It will not be acces- 
sible by any inferior-^nay, by any other means 
whatever." ^ 

'^ Ah, quite otherwise — experto crede r replied the 
quiet doctor^, helping himself to a glass of wine; 
'* the shocks you haye alluded to have really, thou^ 
invisibly, shaken the fortress ; and now we will 
try what sapping^-^ndermining^ — will do — well fol- 
lowed out m figure, by-the-way, is, it not ] But I'll 
y tell you a remarkable case of a former patient of 
mine, which is quite in point." 

*' Pray, forgive me, my dear doctor, pray excuse 
me at present. I really have no heart to listen to 
it ; L am, besides, all in arrear with my day's work, 
for which I am quite unfit, and will call again in a 
<lay or two." 

^^I^impwte — Be it so— twill not lose by the 
keeping," replied the doctor, good-humouredly ; and 
shaking him by the hand, I hurried to my chariot, 
and drove off. Experience had certainly not sharp- 
ened the sensibilities of Dr* Y ! ' 

[Bear with me, kind reader ! Suffer me to lay be- 
fore you yet one or twp brief concluding extracts 
from this mournful portion of my Diary. If your 
tears flow, if your feelings are touched, believe me, 
'tis not with romance — ^it is with the sonows of ac- 
tual life. ** It is better togo to the house of mourn- 
ing than to go to the house of feasting ; for that is 
the end of all men<— and the living will lay it to his 
heart."] 

Abv. 9th to 14^ indwive, — ^Between these peri- 
ods I cfdled several times at Somerfield Hoasoy 
R3^ 
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but saw little alteration in Sir Henry^s deportmeiit 
or porsuit^ except that he was at times, I heard, 
rery thoughtful, and had entirc^ly laid aside his tale, 
taking, in its place, to chess. He grew 7er^ ioti- 
nate with the crazy gentleman before mentioned, 
who was imagined, both by himself and Sir Henry, 
to be the king. More th^ once, the keepeir warned 

Dr. y to interfere for the purpose of separating 

them, for he feared lest they should be secretly coit- 
oerting some dangerous scheme or other. Dr. Y — — 
watched them closely, but did not ccmsider it neces- 
sary to. interrupt their, intercourse. I found Sir 
Henry, one evening, sitting with his friend the king, 
and their two keepers, very boisterous over their 
wine. Sir Henry staggered towards me on my entry, 
singing snatches of a drinking-song, which were at- 
tempted to be echoed by his majesty, plainly far 
S>ne. I remonstrated with the keepers, full of in- 
gnation and alarm at their allowing two madmen 
the use of wine. 

" Lord, doctor,'' said one of them, smiling, taking 
a decanter, and pouring out a glass of its contents, 
" taste it, and see how much it would take to intox- 

A icate a man. 

I did— it was toast and water, of which the two . 
lunatics had drunk several decanters, complaining all 
the while of their being allowed nothing but sherry ! 
I need hardly add, that they had, In a manner, talkedt 

" and laughed, and sung themselves tipsy ! Sir Henry, 
with a hiccough, whether real or affected I know not, 
insisted on my joining them, and told his majesty of 
the hoax I had lately been playing upon him, by 
" ^ting up'' his own **' tale," and mystifying him 
with telling it of another. His msyesty shouted 
with laughter. 

Wednesdayy Nov. 16^A.— This was the day appointed 
f&r the Aineral of Lady Ani^, which I Was invited 
to^ attendl I set apart, therefore, a ctey forthat met- 
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Imcholy, tbat sacred purpose. I was satisfied that 
jio. heavier heart eoula follow her to the grave than 
f&ine. 

It was a fine frosty day. The sky was brig^ly, 
deeply blue, and the glorious sun was there, dazzling, 
but apparently not warming the chilly earth. As I 
drove slo^y down to the Hall, about noon, with 
what aching eyes did I see here a scarlet jacketed 
huntsman, there a farmer at his ^ork, whistling ; 
while the cheery sparrows, fluttering about the bare 
twigs, and chirping loudly, jarred upon my excited 
feelings, and brougM tears into my eyes, as I recol- 
lected the words of the Scotch song, 

" Yell break m j heait, ye merry birds ? 

In vain I strove to banish the hideous image of Sir 
Henry fr(«i my recolleetioai — ^be seemed to stand 
gibbering over the corpse of his ladyl " ■' Hall 

was a spacious building, and a blank desolate strue- 
tnre it looked from amid the leafless trees — all its 
windows closed — ^no^ing stirring about it but the 
black hearse, mourning-coaches and carriages, with 
coachmen and servants in sable silk hat-bands. On 
descending, and entering the Hall, I hastened out of 
the gloomy bustle of the undertaker's arrangements 
below, to the darkened drawing-room, which was 
filled with the distinguished relatives and friends of 
the deceased — ^a ^lent, mournful throng! Well, it 
was not longbefore her remains, together with those 

of her father, the Eari of , were deposited in the 

vault which held many jnembers of their ancient 
family, t was not the only one whose ieelmgs over- 
powered him during the ceremony, and unfitted me, 
m some measin-e, for the duty which avraited me on 
my return, of ministering {n-ofessionally to the heart- 
broken sisters. Swoons, hysterics, sobs, and s^hs, 
did I niov^ among during the remainde^of the day I 
Nearly all the attendants of the funeral left the Hall 
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soon afterward, to the undisturbed dominion of sol- 
itude and sorrow : but I was prevailed upon by Lord . 

, their brother, to continue all night, as Lady 

Julia's continue^ agitation threatened serious con- 
sequences. 

It was a late hour when we separated for our re- 
spective chambers. That allotted to me had been 
the one formerly occupied by Sir Henry and lus 
lady, and was a noble but, to me, gloomy roTom. 
Though past one o'clock, I did not think of getting 
into bed, but trimmed my lamp, drew a chair to the 
table beside the fire, and having brought with me 
pen, ink, and paper, began writing, ^among other 
things, some of those memoranda which are incor-^ 
porated into this narrative, for I felt too excited to' 
think of sleep. Thus had I been engaged for some 
twenty minutes or half an hour, when I laid down 
my pen to listen — for, unless my ears had deceived 
me, I heard the sound of soft music at a little dis- 
tance. How solemn was the silence of that *' witch- 
ing hour!" Through the crimson curtains of the 
window, which 1 had partially drawn aside, was seen 
the moon, casting her lovely smiles upon the sleep- 
ing earth, all qtiiet as in her immjediate presence. 
How tranquil was all before me, how mournful aU 
within ! The very room in which I was standing 
had been occupied, in happier times, by her whose 
remains had that day been deposited in their last cold 
resting-place! At length more dreary thought8—-of 
Somerfield — of its wretched insensate tenant, flitted 
across my .mind. , I drew back again the curtain, 
and, returning to the chair I had quitted, resumed 
my pen. Again, however, I heard the sound of 
music; I listraed^ an(tdistinguished the tones Of a 
voiee abcompanied by a guitar, singing the melan- 
choly air, " Charlie is my darling," vwth exquisite 
simplicity and pathos. I stepped again to the win- 
dow, for the singfer was evidently standing close be* 
lore it. I^entiy drew aside a little of the curtaint and 
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saw two figures, one at a little distance, the Other 
▼ety near the window. The latter was the minstrel, 
Who stood exactly as a. Spaniard is represented in 
such circumstances — a short cloak over his shoiil- 
ders; and the colour iied from my cheeks, my eyes 
were almost blinded, for I perceived it was Sir 
Henry, accompanied by the wretch whom he treated 
as '* the king !' I stood staring at him unseen, as if 
transfixed, till he completed his song; He paused. 
" They all sleep sound," he exclaimed with a i^igh, 
looking up with a melancholy air at tl^ windows — 
** Wake, lady-love, wake !'^ He began again to strike 
the strings of his guitar, and was commencing a 
merry air, when a window was opened' overhead. 
Hd looked up suddenly — ^a faint shriek was heard 
from above^— Sir Henry flung away his guitar, and, 
followed by his companion, sprang out of sight in a 
moment ! Every one in the house was instantly 
roused. The sluriek I had heard was that of Lady 
Elizabeth — ^the youngest sister of Lady Anne— who 
had recognised Sir Henry ; and it was providential 
that I happened to be on the spot. ^Oh, what ^ 
dreadful scene ensued! Servants were sent out as 
doon as they could be dressed, in all directions in 
V pursuit of. the fugitives, who were not, however, dis^^ 
covered till daybreak. Sir Henry's companion was 
then found lurking under one of the arches of a 
neighbouring bridge, half-dead with cold; but he 
either could not, or would not, give any information 
respecting the baronet. Two keepers arrived post 
at the Hall by seven o'clock, in search of the fugi- 
tives. 

» It was inconceivable how the madmen could have 
escaped. They had been very busy tho preceding 
day whispering together in the garden, but had art 
enough to disarm any suspicion^ that circumstance 
might excite, by a seeming quarrel. Each retired 
' in apparent anger to his apartment ; and when the 
keepers came to summon them to supper, both had 
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disappeared. It was supposed that they had mounted 
some of the very many coaches that traversed the 
road adjoining, and their destination, therefore, baf- 
fled conjecture. 

Advertisements were issued in all directions, of- 
fering a larg^e reward for his capture — ^but with no 
success. No tidings were received of him for up- 
wards of a week ; when he one day suddenly made 
his appearance at the Hall, towards dusk, very pade 
and haggard — ^his dress in^a wretched state — and 
demanded admission of a new porter, as the owner 
of the house. Inquiry was soon made, and he was 
recognised with a shnek by some of the female do- 
mestics. He was, really, no longer a lunaticr— 
though he was believed such for several days. He 
gave, however, unequivocal evidence of his restora- 
tion to reason ; but the grief and agony occasioned 
by discovering the death of his lady threw him into 
a nervous fever, which left him, at the end of five 
months, **more dead than alive.*' Had I not at- 
tended him throughout, I declare I could not have 
recognised ^^T Henry Harleish in the haggard, emar 
ciat^ figure, closely muffled up from head to foot, 
and carried into an ample travelling chariot and 
four, which was to convey him towards the Cont^ 
nent. He never returned to England : but I often 
heard from him, and had the. satisfaction of knowing 
that for several years he enjoyed tolerable heaK^ 
though the prey of unceasing melancholy. The 
death of his son, however, which happened eight 
years after the period when the events above re- 
lated occurred, was a voice from the grave, which 
he listened to with resignation. He died, and was 
buried in Italy, shortly after the publication of the 
first of these papers. I shall never forget that truly 
amiable, though unfortunate, individual, whose ex- 
traordinary sufferings are here related under a dis- 
guise absolutel^r impenetrable to more than one.or 
two living.individuals. They wiU sufifer the public to 
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gather, undisturbed, the solemn instruction which, I 
humbly hope and believe, this nari'ative is calculated 
to aiTord, as a vivid and memorable illustration of 
that passage from Scripture already quoted, and 
with which, nevertheless, I conclude this melan- 
choly history — ^^ And in my prosperity, I said, I 
shall neroer be nKroed. Lord^ by thy favour thou hast 
made my mountain to stand strong : tkou didst hide 
thyJacCf and I was troubled r v 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MERCHAJ^t's CLERK. 

" Yet once more, oh ye laurels, and once piore^ 
Ye mjrrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and^nrade ;: 
And^ with forced lingers rude, 

. Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year; 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your seasoa due !" 

Milton. 

Look, reader, once more with the eye and heart of 
sympathy, at a melancholy page in the book of hu-» 
man life ; a sad one indeed,^ and almost the last that 
will be opened by one who has already laid several 
before you, and is about to take his departure. 

It was pouring with ram one Wednesday, in the 
month of March, 18—, about twelve o^cioek, and had 
been raining violently the whole mommg. Only 
one patient had called upon me up to the hour just 
mentioned, for how could invalids stir out in such 
weather? The wind was ccdd and bitter; the aspect 
of things without, in short, most melancholy and 
cheerless, " There are \)ne or two poor souls,"* 
thought I, with a sigh, as I stepped from the desk at 
which I had been occupied in writing for more than 
an hour, and stood looking over the blinds into the 
deserted and almost deluged street ; " there are one 
or two poor souls that would certainly have been 
here this morning, according to appointment, but for 
this unfriendly weather. Their cases are somewhat 
critical— one of them especially — and yet they are 
not such as to warrant my apprehending the worst. 
I wish, by-the-way, I had tnought of asking their 
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addresses ! Ah ! for the fatare I will make a point 
of taJcii^g down the residence of such as I may sas-^ 
pect to be in very humble or embarrassed circum- ' 
stances. One can then, if necessary, call upon 
such persons, on such a day as this, at their own 
houses. There's that poor man, for instance, the 
bricklayer-— he cannot leave his work except at 
breakfast-time — I wonder how his poor child comes 
on ! Poor fellow, how anxious he looked yester- 
day when he asked me what I thought of' his child ! 
And his wife bedridden ! Really, Td make a point 
of calUng if I knew where he lived ! He can't af- 
ford a coach ; that'« out of the question. Well, it 
can*t be helped, however !" With this exclamation, 
half uttered, I looked at my watch, rung the bell, 
and ordered the carriage to be at the door in a quarter 
of an hour.' I was sealing one of the letters I had 
been writing, when I heard a knock at the street 
door, and in a few minutes my servant showed a 
lady into the room. She was apparently about four 
or five-and-twenty ; neatly but very plainly dressed ; 
her features, despite an air of languor, as if from 
recent indisposition, without being strictly hand- 
some, had a pleasing expression of frankness and 
Spirit, and her address was easy and elegant. She 
was, however, evidently flurried. She " hoped she 
should not keep me at hon^e ; she could easily call 
again." I begged her to be seated ; and in a quiet 
tone, at the same time proceeding with what I was 
engaged upon, that she might have a moment's in- " 
tervsd in which to recover he/ self-possession, made 
some observations about the weather. 

" It is still raining hard, I perceive," said I ;f did 
you come on foot? Bless wb, madam, why you 
seem wet through ! Pray come near the fire" (stor- 
ing it up into a cheerful blaze) ; ^ shall I offer you a 
glass of wine, or wine and water? You look vei^ 
•chilly." ' 

" No, thank you, sir ; I am rather wet, certaklly. 

Vol,. III.— S 
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but I am accustomed to rain ; I wiU, however, sit 
closet to the fire if you please, and tell you in a few 
words my errand. I shall not detain you lon^, sir,** 
she continued, in a tone considerably more assured. 
" The fact is, I have received a letter this morning 
from a friend of mine in the country, a young lady 
who is an invalid, and has written to request I would 
call immediately upon some experienced physician, 
and obtain, as far as can be, the real opinion upon 
her case, for she fancies, poor girl I that they arOs 
conceating what is really the matter with her !" 

'^ Well ! she must have stated her case remaritably 
well, ma'am," said I, with a smile, " to enable me to 
give anything like a reasonable guess at her state 
without seeing her !" 

" Oh, but I may be able to answer many of your 
questions, sir ; for I am very well acquainted with 
her situation, and was a good deal with her not long 
ago." 

" Ah, that's well. Then will you be so kind^" 
giving a monitory glance at my watch, '^ as to say 
what you know of her case % The fact is, I've or- 
dered the carriage to be hefe in about a quarter of 
an hour's time, and I have a long day's- work before 
me!" 

" She is— -let me see, sir— I shoold say about six 
years older than myself ; that is^ she is near thirty, 
or thereabout. I should not think she was- ever 
particularly strong. She's seen, poor thing, a good 
deal of trouble lately." She sighed. 

" Oh, I see, I understand I A little disappointment ; 
there's the seat of the mischief, I suppose 1" I in- 
termpted, smiling, and placing my hand over my 
heart. " Isn't this really, now, the whole secret !'* 

" Why— the fact is— certainly, I believe — ^yes, I . 
may say that love has had a good deal to do with- 
her present illness, for it is really illness ! She ha» 
been — ^" she paused, hesitated, and, as I fancied, coW 
oured slightly; "crossed in love^yes! She' was 
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to have been— *I mean — ^that is, she ought to have 
been married last autumn, but for this ss^ affair." I 
bowed, looking again at my i^atch, and she went on 
more quickly to describe her friend as being natu- 
rally rather dehcate ; that this " disappointment" 
had occasioned her a great deal of annoyance and 
agitation ; that it had left h^ now in a very low, ner« 
vous yrz,y ;. and, in short, her friend suspepted her- 
sejf to be falling into a decline. That about two 
months aj^o she had had the misfortune to be run 
over by a chaise, the pole of which struck her on 
the right chest, and the horses' hoofs also trampled 
upon her, but no ribs were broken. 

*' Ah,^ this is the most serious part of the story, 
ma^am ; this looks like real illness 1 Pray, proceed, 
ma'am. I suppose your friend after this complained 
of mudi pain su>out the chest ; is it so ? Was there 
any spittmg of blood V 

" Yes, a little — ^no— I mean— let me see." Here 
she took out of her pocket a letter, and, unfolding 
it, cast her eyes over it for a moment or two, as if 
to refresh 'her memory by looking at her friend's 
s^uement. 

^ May I be allowed, ma'am, to look at the letter in 
which your friend describes her case I" I inquired, 
holding out my hand. 

" There are some private matters contained in it, 
sir," she replied, quickly ; " the fact is, there was 
some blood-spitting at the time, "which I believe has 
not yet quite ceas^" 

" And does she complain of pain in the chest 1" 

" Yes ; particularly in the right side." 

-'Is she oAen feverish at night and in the morn- 
ing?" 

'^ Yes, very-— that is, her hands feel very hot, and 
she is restless and irritable." 

''Is there any perspiration V 

'' Occasionally a good deal-curing the night,'^ 

^'AnycougU^' 
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*' Yes, at times very troublesome, she sasys." 

*^ Pray, how long has she had it T I mean, had 
she it before the accident you spoke of 1" 

*' I first noticed it — ^let me see — ah, about a year 
after she was married." 

'* After she was married /" I echoed, darting a keen 
glance at her. She coloured violently, and stam- 
mered confusedly, 

*' No, no, sir ; I mean about a year after the time 
when she expected to be married." 

There was something not alittle curious and puz^ 
2ling in all this.^ "Can you tell me, ma'am, what 
sort of a cough it ist" I inquired, shifting my chair 
so that I might obtain amore distinct view of her 
features. She perceived what I was about, I think ; 
lor she seemed to change colour a little, and to be 
on the verge of shedding tears. I repeated my 
question. She said that the cough was at first very 
slight; so slight that her friend had thought nothing 
of it ; but at length it became a dry and painfiil one. 
She began to turn very pide. A suspicion of the 
real state of the case flashed across my mind. 

*' Now tell ^ me, ma'am, candidly — confess ! Are 
not you speaking of yourself 1 You really lode ill ! " 

She trembled, but assured me empha^cally that I 
was mistaken. She a^^eared about to put some 
question' to me, when her voice failed her, and her 
eyes, wandering to the window, filled with tears. 

" Forgive me^ sir ! I am ^ anxious about my 
friend," she sobbed ; " she is a dear, kind, good — ^" 
Her agitation increased. 

" Calm, pray calm yourself, ma'am ; do not dis- 
tress yourself unnecessarily! You must not let 
your friendly sympathies overcome you in this way» ' 
or you will be unable to serve your friend as you 
wish — as she has desired !" 

I handed to her a bottle of smelling salts, and after 
pausing for a few moments, her agitation subsided. 

" Well," she began again, tremulously, " what do 
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you think of h^r case, sir? ^ You may tell me can- 
didly, sir" — she was evidently making violent strug- 
gles to conceal her emotions— ** for I assure you I 
will never make an improper use of what you may 
say ; indeed I will not ! What do you really think 
of her case ?" 

"Why» if all that you have said be correct, I 
own 1 fear it is a bad ease ; certainly a })ad.one,">I 
replied, looking at her scrutinizingly. '' You have 
mentioned some symptoms that are very unfavour- 
able." . ^ ' 

" Do you— think— her case hopeless^ sir 1" she in- 
quired, m a feeble tone, and looking at me with sor- 
row All intensity. 

*' Why, that is a very difficult question to answer 
— -in her absence. One ought to see her, to hear 
her tell her own story, to ask a thousand httle ques- 
tions. I suppose, by-the-way, that she is und^ the 
care of a regular professional man V 

'* Yes, I beheve so ; no, I am not sure ; she has 
been, I believe." 

I felt satisfied that she was speaking of herself. 
I paused, scarce knowing what to say. '*Are her 
circumstances easy! Could she go to a warmer 
climate in the spring or eariy part of the summer % 
I really think that change of scene would dp her 
greater good than anything I could prescribe for 
her." 

She sighed. "It might be so; but — ^I know it 
could not be done. Circumstances, I believe — " 

" Is she living with her family ? Could not Mcy—" 

" Oh no, there^s no hope there, sir!" she replied, 
with sudden impetuosity. ** No, no ; they would 
see both of us perish before they would lift a finger 
to save us," she added, with increasing vehemence 
of tone and manner. " So now it's all out : my 
poor, poor husband !" She fell into violent hyster- 
ics. The mystery was now dispelled ; it was her 
luisband-s ease tliat she had been aU the while in- 
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quiring about. I saw^ it^all ! Poor soul, to gain my 
candid, my real opinion, she Imd devised an artifice 
to the execution' of which she was unequal ; over- 
estimating her own strength, or, rather, not calcu- 
lating upon the severe test she would have to en- 
counter. 

Ringing the bell, I summoned a female^ servant, 
who, with my wife (she had heard the violent cries 
of my patient), instantly made her appearance, and 
paid all necessary attentions to the mysterious suf- 
ferer, as surely I might call her. The letter from 
which, in order to aid her httle artifice, she had af- 
fected to read, had fallen upon the floor. It was 
merely a blank sheet of paper, fblded in the shape 
of a letter, and directed, in a lady^s h^dwriting, tp 

** Mrs. Elliott, No. 5 street." This I put into 

my pocketbook. She had also, in falling, dropped 
a small piece of paper, evidently containing my in- 
tended fee, neatly folded up. This I slipped into 
the reticule which lay beside her. 

From what scene of wretchedness had this un- 
happy creature come to me 1 

The zealous services of my wife and her maid 
presently restored my patient, at least to conscious- 
ness, and her first look was one of gratitude for their 
assistance. She then' attempted, but in vain, .to 
speak, and her tears flowed fast. " Indeed, indeed, 
sir, I am no impostor! and yet I own I have de- 
ceived you ! but pity me ! Have mercy on a being 
quite forsaken and broken hearted ; I meant to pay 
you, sir, all the while. I only wished to get your 
true opinion about my unhappy husband. Oh how 
very, very, very wretched I am ! What is to be- 
come of us? So, my poor husband! there^s no 
hope ! Oh that I had been content with ignorance 
of your fate !" She sobbed bitterly, and my worthy 
little wife exhibited so much fiiinness and presence 
of mind, as she ^ood beside her suffering sister, 
that I found it necessary gently to remove her from 
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the room. What a melamchbly pielure of. gns^ was 
l>6fore me in Mrs. Elliott, if (hat were her name. 
Her expreesire features were flushed and bedewed 
'Hfith weepings ; iier eyes swollen, and her dark hair, 
partly disheVelled, ^ave a wildnejss to her counte- 
nance which added to the effect of her incoherent 
eKctamationB. *^1 do, i do thank you, sir, for your 
candour. I feel that you have told me the truth ! 
But what is to become of us > My most dreadful 
fears are confirmed! But I ought to have been 
home before this, and am only peeping you — '' 

*' Not at all, ma'am ; pray don't — ^' 

^ But my husband, sir, is ill, and there is no one 
to keep the child but him. I ought to have been 
back long ago I" She rose feebly from the chair, 
hastily readjusted her hair, and replaced her bonnet, 
preparing to go. She seemed to miss something, 
and looked about the floor,, obviously embarrassecl 
at not discovering the object of her search. ^ 

"It is in your reticule, ma!am," I whispered; 
** and, unless you would afiront and wound me, there 
let it remain. I know what you have been looking 
fo^— hushi do not think of it again. My carriage 

is at the door ; shall I take yon as far as street t 

I am driting past it.'* 

•*No, sir, 1 thank you; but— not for the world! 
My husband has no idea that I have been here ; he 
thinks I have been only to the druggist. I would 
not have him know of this visit on any account. 
He would -instantly suspect all." She grew again 
excited. "Oh, what a wretch I am! How lonff 
must I play the hypocrite ! I must look happy, and 
say that I have hope when I am despairing, and he 
dying daily before my ey^s ! Oh how terrible will 
home be after this ! But how long have I suspected 
all this !" 

I succeeded, at length, in allaying her agitation, 
imploring her to strive to regain her self-possession 
before reappearing in the presence of her haabaad. 
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4$he promised to contrive some excuse for sumnMNi- 

iDg me to see her husband, as if in the first instaacei 
as though it were the first tinie 1 had seen or heard 
of either of them^ and assured me that she would 
call upon me again in a fe>ir days' time. " But, sir," 
she whispered, hesitatingly, as I accompanied her 
through the hail to the street door, '* I am really 
afraid we cannot afibrd to trouble you often." 

^^ Madam, you will greatly grieve and offend me 
if you ever allude to this again before I mention it 
to you. Indeed you will, ma'am," 1 added, peremp- 
torily but kindly; and reiterating my injunctions 
that she should »let- me soon see her or hear from 
her again, I closed the door upon her, satisfied that 
ere long would be laid before me anodier dark page 
in the volume of human life. 

Having been summoned to visit a patient some- 
where in the neighbourhood of street that even- 
ing, and being on foot, it struck me, as it was be- 
ginning again to rain heavily, that if I were to step 
into some one of the little shops close by, 1 might 
be sheltered a while from the rain, and sdso possi- 
bly gain some information as to the character and 
circumstances of my morning visiter. I pitched 
upon a small shop that was " Ucensed" to seU every- 
thing, but especially groceries. The proprietor was 
a little lame old man, who was busy, as I entered, 
making up small packets of snuff and tobacco. He 
allowed the plea of the rain, and permitted me to sit 
down on the bench near the window. A couple of 
candles shed their dull light over the miscellaneous 
articles of merchandise with which the shop was 
stuffed. He looked like an old rat in his hoard! 
He was civil and communicative, and I was not long 
. in gaining the information I desired. He knew the 
Elliotts ; they lived at number five, up two pairs of 
stairs ; but had not been th^re above three or four 
months. He thought Mr. Elliott was " ailing ;" and, 
for the matter of that, his wify dida't look the strong- 
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estwotnaiiiathe^orld. ''And, pray, what business 
or ealling^ is he V The old man put his spectacles 
back upon his head, and, after fusing a moment, 
replied, " Why, now, I can't take upon me to say 
precisely like, but I think he's something in the city, 
m the mercantile way ; at least Pve got it into my 
head that he has been such ; but he also teaches mu- 
sic, and I know she sometimes takes in needlework." 

'* Needlework ! does she indeed V I echoed, taking 
her letter from my pocketil}ook, and looking at the 
beautiful, the fasmonable hand in which the direc- 
tion was written, and which, I felt confident, was 
her own. '' Ah ! then I suppose they're not over 
well to do in the world ?" 

** Why, you an't a going to do anything to them, 
sir, are you * May I ask if you're a lawyer, sir 1" 

" No, indeed, I am not," said I, yrith a smile, " nor 
is this a writ ! It's only the direction of a letter, I 
assure you ; I feel a little interested about these peo- 
pi» ; at the same time, I don't know much about them, 
as you may perceive. Were not you saying that 
yott thought them in difficulties V 

*' Why," he replied, somewhat reassured, " may- 
b&yott're not fair from the mark in that either. They 
deal here, and they pay me for what they have ; but 
l^ieir custom an't very heavy ! 'Deed, they have un- 
common little in the grocery way, but pays reg'lar ; 
and that's better than them that has a good deal, 
and yet doesn't pay at all ; an't it, sir 1" ^ I assented. 
"They used, when they first came here, to have 
sixrand-sixpenny tea and lump sugar, but this week 
or two back they've had only five-and-sixpenny tea 
and worst sugar ; but my five-and-sixpenny tea is an 
uncommon good article, and as good as many peo- 
ple's six-shilling tea! only smell it, sir!" And, 
whisking himself round, he briskly dUslodged a ja- 
panned canister, and whipping off the lid, put a hand- 
ful of the contents into it. The conclusion I ar- 
rived at was not a very favonral;^ one ; thestuffha 
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handed me seemed an abominable compoiknd of m- 
sih stalks and sloe leaves. '* They're uncommoti 
economical, sir," he continued, puttihg back again 
his precious commodity, " for they makes two or 
three ounces of this do for a week, unless they goes 
elsewhere, which I don't think they do, by4he*way : 
and I'm sure they oughtn't ; &>r, thou^ I say it as 
shouldn't, they might go farther and fare Worse, and 
without going a mile firom here either— hem ! By- 
the-way, Mrs. Elliott was in here not an hour aso, 
for a moment, asking for some sago^ because sue 
said Mr. Elliott had t^ken a fancy to hare some 
sago milk for his supper tckiight. It was very un- 
lucky, I hadn't half a handful left! So she was 
obliged to go to the druggist at fhe other end of the , 
street. Poor thing, she looked so vexed ; for she 
has mAie a confidence, like, in what she gets here!" 

" True, very likely ! You said, by-the-way, you 
thought he taught music ; what kind of music 1'' 

'* Why, sir, he's rather a good hand at the flute, 
his landlady says. So he comes in to me about a 
month since, and he says to me, ' Bonnet,' says he» 
*■ may I direct letters for me to be left at your shop 1 
I'm going to put an advertisement in the newspaper.' 
* That,' says I, ' depends on what it's about ; what are 
you advertising for V (not meaning to be impudent ;) 
and he says, says he, * Why, I've taken it into my 
head, Bennet, to teach the flute, and I'm a going to 
try to get some one to learn it to.' So he put the 
advertisement in ; but he didnt get more than one 
letter, and that brought him a young lad; but he 
didn't stay long. 'Twas a beautiful black flute, sir, 
with silver on it; for Mrs. Hooper, his landlady— - 
she's an old friend of my mistress, sir— showed it 
to us one Sunday, when we took a cup of tea with 
her, and the Elliotts was gone out for a waUc. I 
don't think he can teach it now, sir," he continued, 
dropping his voice ; " for, between you and I, old 
Browning the pawnbroker, a little way up on the 
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le(t-kand side, has a fiute in his window that's the 
yery image of what Mrsr Hooper showed us that 
night I was speaking of. You understand me, sir? 
Pawned or sold, I'll answer for it — ahem I" 
. " Ah, -very probable ; yes, very likely l" I replied, 
sighing, hoping my gossiping host would go on. 
- " And between you and 1, sir," he resumed, " it 
wasn't a bad thing for him to get rid of it, either; 
for Mrs. Hooper told us that Mr. EUiott wasn't strong 
like to {day on it ; and she used to hear Mrs, Elliott 
•*-r(she is an uncommon agreeable young woman, sir, 
to look at, and looks like one that has been better 
off:) I was a saying, however, that Mrs. Hooper 
u^ed now and then to hear Mrs. Elliott cry a good 
deal about his playing on the flute, and 'spostulate 
to him on the account of it, and say ' You know it 
isn't a gQod thin^ for you, dear.' Nor was it, sir, 
the doctors would say !" 

"Poor fellow!" 1 exclaimed, with a sigh, not 
meaning to intlhrupt my compsiinion ; *' of all thiogs 
on earth— the/M^e /" 

** Ah f" replied the worthy grocer, " things are in 
a bad way when they come to that pass, am't they! 
But Lord, sir !" dropping his voice, aiid giving a hur- 
ried glance towards a door, opening, I suppose, into 
his sitting-room ; '* there's nothing particular in that, . 
after all. 'My mistress and I, even, have done such 
things before now, at a push, when we've been hard 
driven ! You know, sir, poverty's no sin— is it V 

" God forbid, indeed^ my worthy friend !" I replied, 
as a customer entered to purchase a modicum of 
cheese or bacon ; and than&ing Mr. Bennet for his 
civility in aflbrfJUng me a shelter so long, I quitted 
his shop. The rain continued, and, as is usually 
' the case, no hackney coach made its appearance 
till I was nearly wet through. My interest in poor 
Mrs. Elliott and her husband wasi greatly increased 
by what I had heard front the gossiping grocer. 
I&)w distinctly, though perhaps unconsciously, had 
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he dtetched the downward proi^ress of respectable 
poverty ! I shoukl await the next visit of Mrs. El- 
liott with some eagerness and anxiety; Nearly a 
week, however, elapsed before I again heard of Mrs. 
Elliott, who called at my house one morning When 
I had been summoned to pay an early visit to a pa- 
tient in the country. After having waited nearly 
an hour for me, she was oUiged to leave, after wri- 
ting the following lines on the back of an old letter : 

" Mrs. Elliott begs to present her respects to Doc- 
tor , and to infonp him that, if quite convehient 

to him, she would feel favoured by his calling on 
Mr. Elliott any time to-day or to-morrow. She begs 
to remind him of his promise not to let Mr. Elliott 
suppose that Mrs. Elliott has told him anything about 
Mr. Elliott, except generally that he is pooily. The 
address is No. 6 — — street, near Square.^ 

At three o'clock that afternoon I was at their 
lodging in — ^ street. No. 6 was a small, decent 
draper's shop ; and a young woman sitting at woiit 
behind the counter referred me, on inquiring for Mr. 
Elliott, to the private door, which she said I could 
easily push open; that the Elliott's lived on the 
second floor, but she thought that Mrs. EllioH had 
just gone out. Following her directions, I soon 
found myself ascending the nairow st^rcase. On 
approaching the second floor, the door of the apart*, 
ment I took to be Mr. Elliott's was standing nearly 
wide open; and the scene which presented itself I 
paused for a few mommits to contemplate. Almost 
homing the Ao6Y, at a table on whicn were several 
huge legers and account books, sat a young man ap^ 
parently about thirty, who seemed to have just drop- 
ped asleep over a wearisome task. His left hand 
supported his head, and in his right was a pen, whibh 
he seemed to have fallen asleep almost in the act of 
using. Propped up on the tabte between two huge 
books, a little towards his left-hand side, sat a chiM. 
seemingly a little boy« and a very pretty one, so eiil 
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gtoii»ed wl& some vi«ything or another as not to 
perceive my approadn. IfeU that this was Mr. £1- 
feotl, and stopped for a few seconds to observe him. 
His coimlenance was manly, and had plainly been 
once very handsome. It was now consideraWy ema- 
ciated, oversi^ead with a sallow hue, and wore an ex- 
pression of mingled pain and exhaustion. The thin 
white hand holding the pen also bespoke the invalid. 
His hair was rather darker than his wife's, and, being 
GonoAied aside, left exposed to view an ample, well- 
formed forehead. In short, he seemed a very in- 
t6f eating person. He was dressed in black, his coat 
being battoned evid^itly fot warmth'^s sake; for 
though H waB Mareh, and the weather very bleak 
mad bUtetf Uiere was scarce any appearance of fire 
k» ftbocl the smallest grate I ev^ saw. The room 
was Tety small, but very clean and comfortable, 
tbon^ not overstocked with furniture — ^what there- 
was being of the most ordinary kind. A little noise 
I made attracted, at length, the child's attention. It 
turned round, started on seeing a stranger, and dis- 
torbed its father, whose eyes looked suddenly but 
lecavily at his ehiM, and then at my approaching: 
figure. 

**PraywsJk in," said he, with a kind of mechan- 
ieal civility, but evidently not completely roused 
firom sleep. "I»— I — am very sorry — the accounts 
are not yet balanced— very sorry— 4een at them al- 
most the whole day.'" He suddenly paused and rec- 
oliBeted himself. He had,' it seemed, mistaken me,, 
at the moment, for some one whom he had ex-< 
peeted. 

" DPr. ," said I, bowing and advaHicing. 

" Oh !' I beg your pardon, sir ; pray waflc in and' 
take a seat." I did so» " I believe Mrs. Elliott 
called upon you this morning, sir ? I am 8<»Ty she 
has just stepped out, but she will return soon. She 
will be very sorry i^e was not an home when you 
called." 

Vol. III.— T 
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*' I should have been happy to see Mrs. Elliott, 
but I understood from a few lines she left at my 
house that this visit was to be paid to yourself— is 
it not so 1 Can I be of any assistance !" 

"Certainly! I feel far from well, sir. I have been 
in but middling health for some time ; but my wife 
thinks me, I am sure, much worse than I really am, 
and frets herself a good deal about me.'' 

I proceeded to inquire fully into his case ; and he 
showed very great intelligence and readiness in an- 
swering all my questions. He had detected in him- 
self, some years ago, symptoms of a liver com- 
plaint, which a life of much confinement and anxiety 
had since contributed to aggravate. He mentioned 
the accident alluded to by Mrs. Elliott ; and when he 
had concluded a singularly terse and distinct stater 
ment of his case, I had formed a pretty decisive 
opinion upon it. I thought there was a strong ten- 
dency to hepatic phthisis, but that it might, with 
proper care, he arrested, if not even overcome. I 
expressed myself in very cautious terms. 

" Do you really, candidly think, sir, that I have a 
reasonable chance of recovering my health T' he 
inquired, with a sigh, at the same time folding in his 
arms the little boy, whose concerned features, fixed 
in silence now upon his father and then upon me, 
as each of us spoke, almost led me to think that he 
appreciated the grave import of our conversation. 

** Yes, I certdnly think it probable — ^very probable 
•—that you would recover, provided, as I said before, 
you use the means I pointed out." 

" And the chief of those means are — relaxation 
and country airV 

•* Certainly." 

" You consider them essential 1" he inquired, de- 
spondingly. 

" Undoubtedly. Repose, both bodily and mental, 
change of scene, fresh air, and some medical treat- 
ment." 
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He listened in silence, his eyes fixed on the floor, 
while an expression of profound melancholy over- 
spread his countenance. He seemed absorbed in a 
painful revery. I fancied that 1 could not mistake 
the subject of his thoughts, and ventured to 'inter- 
rupt them by saying, in a low tone, " It would not 
be very expensive, Mr. Elliott, after all." 

'' Ah, sir— that is what I am thinking about," he 
replied, with a deep sigh ; and he relapsed into his 
former troubled silence. 

"Suppose — suppose, sir, I were able* to go into 
the country and rest a little, a twelvemonth henccy 
and in the mean time attend as much as possible to 
my health, is it probable that it would not then be too 
late !" 

*' Oh, come, Mr. Elliott, let us prefer the sunshine 
to the cloud," said I, with a cheerful air, hearing a 
quick step advancing to the door, which was opened, 
as 1 expected, by Mrs. Elliott, who entered breath- 
less with haste. 

" How do you do, ma'am— Mrs. Elliott, I pre- 
sume V said I, wishing to put heron her guard, and 
prevent her appearing to have seen me before. 

" Yes, sir^— Mrs. Elliott," said she, catching the 
hint, and then turning quickly to her husband, " How 
are you, love % I hope Henry has been good with 
you !" 

" Very — ^he's been a very good little boy," replied 
Elliott, surrendering him to Mrs. Elliott, whom he 
was struggling to reach. 

" But how are you, dear !" repeated his wife, 
anxiously. 

" Pretty well," he replied ; adding, with a faint 
smile, at the same time pushing his foot against 

mine under the table, " As you would have Dr. , 

he is here \ but we can't make out why you thought 
fit to summon him in such haste." 

" A very little suflGlces to alarm a lady," said I, 
with a simle. " I was sorry, Mrs. Elliott, that you 
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had to wait so long for me ibis moniing ; I hope it 
did not ioconvenience you.'' I began to think now 
I should manage tp decline the fee I perceived they 
were preparing to give me, for I was obliged to 
leave, and drew on my gloves. " We've had a long 
tite-d-tete, Mrs. Elliott, in your absence. I must 
commit him to your gentle care ; you wiM prove the 
better physician. He must submit to you in every- 
thing ; you must not aUow him to exert himself too 
much over matters like these," pointing to the huge 
folios lying «pon the table ; '* he must keep regular 
hours ; and if all of you could go to a lodging on the 
outskirts of the town, the fresh air would do you a 
world of good. You must understand the case, 
ma'am ; you must really pledge yourself to this." 
The poor couple exchanged hurried glances in si- 
lence. He attempted a smile. '^ What a sweet lit* 
tie fellow is this,'^ said I, taking their httle child into 
my arms — a miracle of neatness and cleanlineB8->- 
and affecting to be eagerly engaged with him. He 
came to me readily, and forthwith began an incom- 
prAensible address to me about *' da-da"— •*' pa<pa" 
— '^ ma-ma," and other similarly mysterious tersis^ 
which I was obliged to cut short by promising to 
come and talk again with him in a day or two. 
'' Good day, Master EUiott !" said I, giving him back 
to his father, who at the same time slipped a guinea 
in my hand. I took it easily. " Come, sirrah," 
Baid I, addressing the child, '^ will you be my bank- 
er ?" shutting his little fingers on the guinea. 

*' Pardon me— excuse me, doctor," interrupted Mr. 
Elliott, blushing scarlet, " this niust not be. I real* 
ly cannot—" 

"Ah! may I not employ what banker I Ukef 
Well, I'll hear what you have to say about it when 
we meet again. Farewell for a day or two." And 
with these words, bowing hastily to Mrs. Elliott^ 
who looked at me through her tear-filled eyes un- 
utterable things, I hurried down stairs. It may seem 
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sufficiently absurd to dwell so long upon the insig- 
Qificant circumstance of declining a fee ; a tMng 
done by my brethren daily — often as a matter of 
course ; but it is a matter that haS often occasioned 
me no inconsiderable embarrassment. 'Tis reaJly 
often a difficult thing to refuse a fee proffered by 
those one knows to be unable to afford it, so as not 
to make them uneasy under the sense of an obliga- 
tion — to wound' deUcacy, or offend an honourable 
pride. I had, only a few days before, by-the-way, 
almost asked for my guinea from a gentleman who 
is worth many thousands a year, and who dropped 
the fee in my hand as though it were a drop of ^liis 
heart's blood. 

I had felt much gratified with the appearance and 
manners of Mr. and Mrs. Elliott, and disposed to 
cultiirate their acquaintance. Both were too evi- 
dently oppressed with melancholy, which was not, 
however, sufficient to prevent my observing the sim- 
plicity and manliness of the husband, the fascina- 
ting frankness of the wife. How her eyes devour- 
ed him with fond anxiety! Often, while conver- 
sing with thepa, a recollection of some of the touch- 
ing little details communicated by 'their garrulous 
grocer brought the. tears for an instant to my eyes. 
Possibly poor Mrs! Elliott had been absent, either 
seeking employment for her needle, or taking home 
what she had been engaged upon ; both of them thus 
labouring to support themselves by means to which 
she^ at least, seemed utterly unaccustomed, as far 
as one could judge from her demeanour and conver- 
sation. Had they pressed me much longer about 
accepting my fee, I am sure I should have ^ acted 
foolishly; for when I held their guinea in my hand, 
the thought of their small weekly allowance of an 
ounce or two of tea, their brown sugar, his pawned 
flute, almost determined me to defy all delicacy, and 
return them their guinea doubled. I could enter into 
every feeling, I thought, which agitated their heartSt 
T2 



and a|)precxat9 the despondency, the hopelesflooKesa 
with which they listened to my mention of the in- 
dispensable necessity of change of scene and re* 
pose. Probably, while I was returning home, they 
were mingling bitter tears as they owned to one an- 
other the impossibility of adopting my suggestions ; 
he feeling, and she fearing, neither, however, daring 
to express it, that his days were numbered ; that he 
must toil to the last for a scanty livelihood, and, evea 
then, leave his wife and child, it seemed but too prob- 
able, destitute ; that, in the sorrowful language of 
Bums, 

** Still caring, despainng, 
Must be his bitter doom ; 
His woes here sb^U close ne^er 
But with the closing tomb.'** 

I felt sure that there was some seer^ and gimv-^ 
ous source of misery in the background, and oft^ 
thought of the expression she had frantically uttex^ 
ed when at my house. Had either of them married 
against the wishes of a proud and unrelenting family I 
Little did I think that I had, oa that very day whieb 
^st brought me acquainted with Mrs.^EUiott, paid 
a {Nt)fe8sional visit to one fearfully implicated in 
the infliction of their present sufTeringsl But I ao^ 
tieipate. 

1 need not partieidarice the steps by which I be* 
came at length familiarly acquainted with Mr. and 
MisL filhott. I found them for a long while ex* 
tremely reserv^ed on the subject of their ciicu0ir> 
6l;anees, except as far as an aoknowledgment tl^it 
theix pecuniary resources were somew£»t precaiir 
oua. He was, or, rather, it seemed, had been» a 
clerk in a merchant's counting house ; but ill healJii 
obliged him at length to quit his situation, «Qd seek 
for such occasionid employment as. would admit of 
being attended to ,at his own lodgingi His lnhflWi 
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iOttbis ws^ ^^ere, I perciM'Tedk Botwitli^taiidiiig Vkj 
i^liHicUona and his promises, of the most k(t^AS6 
aad uB^emittijQig» and, I feaxed, ill-requited descrip* 
lAQlt. Biftt with what heart gouM I eontinue my ro- 
QioBsteaoces, wh«» I feU caavinced that thus h» 
WKust toil 02 stawe ? She aka wb» ibreed to coib- 
tribute her eSbfts towards their support, aa I often 
saw hter eageriy and rapidly engaged upoa dresses 
aoad other articles too sfdendid to be for her own use. 
I could not he^ one day, in the fulness of my heart, 
seeing her thus eagaged, t^ing her that i had many 
a tim^ Siince my marriage seen my wife simikLvLy 
engaged. She looked at me with surprise for a few 
soameoaits, and burst into tears. She forced off heat 
riisuaig emotions; but she was from that moment 
aware that I fully saw and appreciated her situation. 
It was. on a somewhat similar occasion that she and 
her husband were at length induced to tell me their 
little history ; and before giving the reader an ac^ 
count of what fell under my own observation, I shall 
lay before him^ in my own way,, the substance of 
several painfully inte^resting conversations with thi» 
mnst unfortunate cQU{de. Let not the ordinary 
Deader spucn details o£ everyday hie suck as wi& 
liere;foUow, 

^ Nor grandair hear with a disdamfol smile 
The short and siiiipl»aiuial» of tb« poor !** 

Owing to a ternblb domestie eaiamtty, itbecftmo 
oeoessary thali Henry Elliott, an ondy son,, educating^ 
at OxiQid, and! destined for the aormyj i^oNid sud^ 
deoly quit the university,, and seek, a liyeliliopd by 
his own exertions in iaondon; The< eveaait whieh oc* 
<:asiotted this sudden bligiht toihis prospeetft was th» 
smcide o£ his £Mt»r^ JjAagot EUimtt ; whose addict 
tk»n) tO) spumblingv haariat foe a long timer aeiriQualy^ 
^mbaprmasedihUf atf&riss, and nearly brokisfttb^heavt; 
<olI his wife^^at length led: him tov cmmsiit ijie^ fatalb 
^a^jakOM^BJ^oksmoL Hi&widbwsmnri^edtlLibsbQdi; 
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scarce a twelvemonth, and her unfortunate son was 
then left alone in the world, and almost entirely des- 
titute. The trifling sum of ready money which re- 
mained in his possession after burying his mother 
was exhausted, and the scanty pittance afforded by 
his relatives withdrawn on the ground that he ought 
now to support himself, when his occasional inqui- 
ries after a situation at length led to the information 
thiat there was a vacancy for an outer clerk in the 
great house of Hillary, Hungate, and Company, 
Mincing Lane, in the city. He succeeded in satis- 
fying the junior partner of this house, after submit- 
ting to a great number of humiliating inquiries in 
regard to his respectabihty and trustworthiness ; 
and he was forthwith received into the establish- 
ment at a salary of 60/. per annum. 

It was a sad day for poor Elliott when he sold off 
almost all his college books, and a few other rem- 
nants of gay and happy days, gone by probably for 
ever, for the purpose of equipping himself becom- 
ingly for his new and humble functions. He wrote 
an excellent hand ; and being of a decided mathe- 
matical turn, the arithmetic of the counting-house 
wa& easily mastered. What dismal drudgery had 
he henceforth daily to undergo ! The tyranny of 
the upper clerks reminded him, with a pang, of the 
petty tyranny he had both received and inflicted at 
the public school where he had been educated. 
How infinitely more galling and intolerable was his 
present bondage ! Two thirds of the day he was 
kept constantly on foot, hurrying from place to 
place, with bills, letters, &c., and on other errands ; 
and especially on foreign post nights, he was de- 
tained slaving sometimes till nine or ten at night, 
copying letters, and assisting in making entries and 
balancing accounts, till his pen almost dropped from 
his wearied fingers. He was allowed an hour in the 
middle of the day for dinner ; and even this little 
interval was often broken in upon to such an extent 
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as proved serioasly prejudicial to his health. After 
all the labours of the day, he had to trudge from 
Mincing liane, along the odious City Road up to al- 
most the extremity of Islington, where was situated 
his lodging, that is, a little back bedroom, on the 
third floor, serving at once for his sitting and sleep- 
ing room, and for the use of which he paid at the 
rate of seven shillings a week, exclusive of extras. 
^ Still he conformed to his cheerless lot calmly aiid 
resolutely, with a true practical stoicism that did 
him honour. His regular and frugal habits enabled 
him to subsist upon his scanty salary with decency, 
if not comfort, and without running into debt — that 
infallible destructive of all peace of mind and all 
self-respect! His sole enjo3rment was an occa* 
sional hour in the evening, spent in readixig and re- 
tracing some of his faded acquisitions in mathe* 
matics. Though a few of his associates were 
piqued at what they considered his sullen and in- 
hospitable disposition, yet his obliging maimers, his 
easy but melancholy deportment, his punctuality 
and exactitude in all his engagements, soon gained 
him the good*will of his brethren in the office, and 
occasionally an indicati<m of satisfaction on the part 
of some one of his august employers. 

Thus, at length, Olliott overcame the munerous 
disagrem^ns of his altered situation, seeking in con- 
stant employment to forget both the gloom and 
gayeties of the pasu Two or thre% years passed 
over, Elliott continuing thus steadily in bis course; 
and liis salary, as a proof of the i^»probation of his 
employers, had been annually increased by 10/. till 
he was placed in comparative. affiuence by the re- 
ceipt of a salary of 90/. His severe ex^ticnis, how- 
ever, insensibly impaired a conatitutioa never rery 
vigorous, and he bore with many a fit of indisposi- 
tion rather thaa incur the ^xp^ise of medical at- 
tendance^ It may be added that Elliott was a man 
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of gMitlemanly exterior and engaging deportment 
and then let us pass to a very different person. 

Mr. -Hillary, the head of the firm, a man of very 
great wealth, had risen from being a mere errand 
boy, to Ids present eminence in the mercantile 
world, through a rare combination of good-fortune 
smd personal merit — merits as far as concerns a 
talent for business, joined with prudence and enter- 
prise. If ever there came a man within the terms 
of Burked famous philipic, it was Mr. Hillary. His 
only object was money-making ; he knew nothing, 
cared for nothing beyond it ; till the constant con- 
templation of his splendid gains led his desires into 
the train of personal aggrandizement. With the in- 
stinctive propensities of a mean and coarse mind, 
he became as t3nrannical and insolent in success as 
in adversity he had been supple and cringing. No 
spark of generous or worthy feeling had ever been 
struck from the flinty heart of Jacob Hillary, 'of the 
firm of Hillary, Hungate, and Company. He was 
the idol of a constant throng of wealth-worship- 
pers ; to everybody else he was an object either of 
contempt or terror. He had married the widow of 
a deceased partner, by whom he had had several 
children, of whom one only lived beyond infancy — 
a generous, high-spirited, enthusiastic girl, whom 
her purse-proud father had destined, in his own 
weak and vain ambition, to become the wearer of a 
coronet. On this dazzling object were Mr. Hillary's 
eyes txxd with unwavering earnestness ; he desired 
and longed to pour the tide of his gold through the 
channel of a peerage. In person, Mr. Hillary was 
of the middle height, but gross and corpulent. 
There was no intellect in his shining bald head, 
fringed with bristling white hair ; nor was there any 
expression in his harsh and coarse features but ^xttsfK 
as faithfully adumbrated his character as above.4h|fc. 
scribed. 

This was the individual who, in stepping one mom- 
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ing rather haatil}^ from his carriage, at his counting- 
bouse door in Mincing Lane, fell from the carriage 
step, most severely injuring his right ankle and 
shoulder. The injuries he received upon this occa- 
sion kept him conimed for a long period to his bed, 
and for a still longer one to an easy-chair in the 
back drawing-room in his spacious mansion near 
Highbury. As soon as he was able to attend to bu- 
siness, he issued orders that as Elliott was the clerk 
whose residence was nearest to Bullion House, he 
should attend him every morning for an hour or two 
on matters of business, carrying Mr. Hillary's or- 
ders to the city, and especially bringing him, day by 
day, in a sealed envelope, Ai> banker's book ! A har- 
assing post this proved for poor Elliott. 

Severe discipline had trained his temper to bear 
more than most men; on these occasions it was 
tried to the uttermost. Mr. Hillary's active and en- 
ergetic mind kept thus in comparative and compul- 
sive seclusion from the only concerns he cared for 
or that could occupy it — ^always excepting the one 
great matter already alluded to— his imperious and 
irritable temper became almost intolerable. . Elliott 
would certainly have thrown up his employment 
under Mr. Hillary in disgust and despair, had it not 
been for one circumstance — ^the presence of Miss 
Hillary — whose sweet appealing looks day after day 
melted away the resolution with which Elliott every 
morning came before her choleric and overbearing 
father, although they could not mitigate that father's 
evil temper, or prevent its manifestations. He in- 
sisted on her spending the greater part of every day 
in his presence, nor would he allow her to quit it even 
at the periods when Elliott made his appearance. 
The first casual and hasty glance that he directed 
towards her satisfied him that he had, in earlier and 
happier days, been many times in general society 
with her, her partner even in the dance. Now, how- 
ever, he dared not venture to exhibit the slightest 
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indicatioiiof recogiiitik>ii; aadriie,if vtraekbjrsiaiNt 
ilar recoUectioQS, thought fit to conceal them, and 
behaye precisely as though she then saw and heard 
of Mr. Elliott for the first time in her life. He could 
not, of course, find fault wkh her for this; but he 
felt it deeply and bitterly. He httle knew how much 
he wronged her ! She instantly rec(^ected him, and 
it was only the dread of her lather that restrained 
her from a friendly greeting. Having once adopted 
such a line of conduct, it became necessary to ad^ 
here to it, and she did. But could she prevent her 
heart going out in sympathy towards the poor,, friend- 
lees, unoffending clerk whom her father treated more 
like a mere menial than a respectable and confiden- 
tial servant ; him whom she knew to be 

*' Fallen, fallen, fallen^ fallen,' 
Fallen from his high estate !** 

Every day that she saw him,, her woon&'s heait 
throbbed with pity towards him ; and pity ia indeed 
akin to love. How favourably for him did his tem^ 
per and demeanour contrast with those of her fa- 
ther ! And i^e saw him placed daily in a situation 
calculated to exhibit his real- characterrhki disposi- 
tion, whether to good or evil. The fasct was,, that 
he had become an object of deep interest, even, oi 
love, to her, long before the thought had ever oc- 
curred to him that she viewed him, from day to day, 
with feelings different from those with which she 
would look at the servant who stood at her father's 
sideboard at dinner. His mind was kept constantly 
occupied by his impetuous employer, and his hun-» 
dred questions about what had or had not happened 
every day in the city. Thus for nearly three montha 
had these unconscious lovers been brought daily for 
an hour or two into each other's presence. He had 
little idea of the exquisite pain occasioned Miss H^ 
lary by her father's harsh and unfeeling treating 
of him, nof of the many timid attempts she made, in 
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his absence, to prevent the recurrence of such treat- 
ment ; and as for the great man, Mr. Hillary, it never 
crossed his mind as being possible that two young 
hearts could, by any means, when in different ranks 
of society— one rich, the other poor — ^be warmed into 
a feeling of regard, and even love, for one another. 

One afternoon ElUott was obliged to come a sec* 
ond time that day from the city, bearing important 
despatches from Mincing Lane to Mr. Hillary, who 
was sitting in his invalid chair, flanked on one hand 
by his daughter, and on the other by a little table on 
which stocKl wine and fruit. Poor Elliott looked, as 
well he might, exhausted with his long and rapid 
walk through the fervid sunshine. 

*' W^ll, sir, what nowl" said her father, quickly 
and peremptorily, at the same time eagerly stretch- 
ing forth his hand to receive a letter which Elliott 
presented to him. 

"Humph! Sit down there, sir, for a few min- 
utes !" EUiott obeyed. Miss Hillary, who had been 
reading, touched with Elhott's pale and wearied 
look, whispered to her father, " Papa, Mr. Elliott 
looks dreadfully tired ; may I offer him a glass of 
wine 1" 

" Yes, yes," repUed Mr. Hillary, hastily, without 
removing his eyes from the letter he had that instant 
opened. Miss Hillary instantly poured out a glass 
of wine ; and as Elliott approached to take it from 
the table with a respectful bow, his eye encountered 
hers, which was instantly withdrawn, but not be- 
fore it had cast a glance upon him that electrified 
him ; that fell suddenly like a spark of fire amid the 
combustible feelings of a most susceptible but sub* 
dued heart. It fixed the fate of their lives* The 
train so long laid had been at length unexpectedly 
ignited, and the confounded clerk returned or rather 
staggered towards his chair, fancying that every- 
thing in the room was whirhng around him. It was 
well for both of them that Mr. Hillary was at that 

Vol. hi.— U 
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eventM moment absorbingly engaged with a letter 
announcing tke sudden arrival of three ships with 
large cargoes of an article of which he had been at- 
tempting a monopoly, and in doing so had sunk a very 
large sum of ready money. In vain did the conscious 
and confused girl — confused as Elhott?— remove her 
chair to the window, with her back turned towards 
him, and attempt to proceed with the book she had 
been reading. Her head seemed in a whirlpool. 

" Get me my desk, Miry, immediately," said her . 
father, suddenly. 

" No, indeed, papa, you didn't," replied Miss Hil- 
lary, as suddenly, for her father's voice had recalled 
her from a strange revery. 

"My desk, Mary, my desk; d'ye hejirl" repeat- 
ed her father, in a peremptory manner, still conning 
over the letter, which told nim, in effect, that he 
would retire to bed that night four or five thousand 
pounds poorer than he rose from it, ignorant that 
within the last few moments, in his very presence, 
had happened that which was to put an end for ever 
to all his dreams of a coronet glittering upon hi» 
daughter's brow ! 

Miss Hillary obeyed her father's second orders^ 
carefully looking in every direction but that in which 
she would have encountered Elliott ; and, whisper- 
ing a word or two in her father's ear, quitted the 
room. Elliott's heart was beating quickly when the 
harsh tones of Mr. Hillary, who had worked him- 
self into a very violent humour, fell upon his ear, 
directing him to return immediately to the city, and 
say he had no answer to send till the morning, when 
he was to be in attendance at an early hour. 

Scarce knowing whether he stood on his head or 
his heels, Elliott hurriedly bowed and withdrew. 
Borne along on the current of his tumtiltuous emo- 
tions, he seemed to fly down the swarming City 
Road; and when he reached the dull, dingy little 
back counting-house wher0 he was to be occupied 
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till a late hour of the nighty he found himself not 
in the fittest humour in the world for his task; 
Could he possibly be mistaken in interpreting Miss 
Hillary's look? Was it not corroborated by her 
subsequent conduct ? And, ijy-the-way, now that 
he came to glance backward into the two or thr^ 
months during which he had been almost daily in her 
presence, divers little incidents started up into his 
recollection, all tending the same way. " Heighho !" 
exclaimed Elliott, laying down his yet unused pen, 
after a long and bewildered revery, " I wonder what 
Miss HiUary is thinking about ! Surely I have had a 
kind of day-dream ! It can't have readly happened! 
And yet, how could there have been a mistake I 
Heaven knows I had taken nothing to excite or dis- 
order me, except, perhaps, my long walk ! Here's 
a coup de soldi, by-the-way, with a witness! But 
only to think of it-; Miss Hillary, daughter of Jacob 
Hillary, Esq., in love with — an under clerk of her 
father's — pho ! it will never do ! I'll think of it to- 
morrow morning." Thus communed Elliott with 
himself, by turns writing, pausing, and soliloquizing, 
till the lateness of the hour compelled him to apply 
to his task in good earnest. He did not quit his 
desk till it had struck ten ; from which period till 
that at which he tumbled into his little bed, he fan- 
cied that scarcely five minutes had elapsed. 

He made his appearance at Bullion House the 
next morning with a sad fluttering about the heart, 
but it soon subsided, for Miss Hillary was not pres- 
ent to prolong his agitation. He had not been seated 
for many minutes, however, before he observed her 
in a distant part of the gardens, apparently tending 
gome flowers. As his eye followed the movements 
of her graceful figure, he could not avoid a faint 
sigh of regret at his own absurdity in raising such 
a superstructure of splendid possibilities upon so 
slight a foundation. His attention was at that in- 
stant arrested by Mr. Hillary's multifarious com- 
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mauds for the city : and, in short, Miss Hillary's al>- 
sence from town for about a week, added to a great 
increase of business at the counting-house, owing 
to an extensive failure of a foreign correspondent, 
gradually restored Elliott to his senses, and banished 
the intrnsive image of his lovely tormentor. Her 
unequivocal exhibition of feeling, however — une- 
quivocal at least to himr-on the occasion of the next 
meeting, instantly revived all his former excitement, 
and plunged him afresh into the soft tumult of 
doubts, hopes, and fears, from which he had so lately 
emerged. Every day that he returned to Mr, Hil- 
lary brought him fresh evidence of the extent to 
which he had encroached upon Miss Hillary's affec- 
tions ; and strange, indeed, must be that heart which» 
feeling itself alone and despised in the world, caa 
suddenly find itself the object of a most enthusiastic 
and disinterested attachment without kindling into a 
flame of grateful affection. Was there anything 
wonderful or improbable in the conduct attributed to 
Miss Hillary t No. A girl of frank and generous 
feeling, she saw in one whom undeserved misfor- 
tune had placed in a veiy painful and trying posi- 
tion, the constant exhibition of high qualities ; a pa- 
tient and dignified submission to her father's cruel 
and oppressive treatment — a submission on her ae-* 
count ; she beheld his high feehng conquering mis- 
fortune; she saw in his eye, his every look, his 
whole demeanour, susceptibilities of an exalted de- 
scription : and beyond all this — last, though not least, 
as Elliott acted the gentleman, so he looked it — and 
a handsome gentleman, too ! So it came to pass, 
then, that these two hearts became acquainted with 
each Other, despite the obstacles of circumstance 
and situation. A kind of telegraphing courtship was 
carried on between them dally, wluch must have 
been observed by Mr. Hillary but for the engrossing 
interest with which he regarded the communications 
of which Elliott was always the bearer. Mr, Hil* 
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lary began, however, at length to recover the use 
of his Embs, and rapidly to gain general strength. 
He consequently announced one morning to Elliott 
that he should not require him to call after the mor- 
row. 

At this time the lovers had never interchanged a 
syllable together, either verbal or written, that could 
savour of love ; and yet each was as confident Of 
the state of the other's. feelings as though a hun- 
dred closely written and closer-crossed letters had 
been passing between them. On the dreadful mor- 
row he was pale and somewhat confused, nor was 
she far otherwise ; but she had a sufficient reason in 
the indisposition of her mother, who had for many 
months been a bedridden invalid. As for Elliott^ 
he was safe. He might have appeared at death's 
door without attracting the notice or exciting the 
inquiries of his callous employer. As he rose to. 
leave the room, EUiott bowed to Mr. HiUary ; but 
his last glance was directed towards Miss Hillary, 
who, however, at that moment was, or appeared to 
be, too busily occupied with pouring out her excel- 
lent father's coffee to pay any attention to her re- 
tiring lover, who consequently retired from her pres- 
ence not a little piqued and alarmed. 

They had no opportunity of seeing one another 
till nearly a month after the occasion just alluded to, 
when they met under circumstances very favourable 
for the expression of such feelings as either of them 
dared to acknowledge — and the opportunity was not 
thrown away. Mr. Hillary had quitted town for the 
north on urgent business, which was expected to 
detain him for nearly a fortnight ; and Elliott failed 
not, on the following Sunday, to be at the post he 
had constantly occupied for some months — ^namely, 
a seat in the gallery of the church attended by Mfr. 
Hillary and Ins family, commanding a distant view 
of the great central pew — matted, hassocked, and 
velvet cushioned, with a rich array of splendid in^ 
U3. 
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plemeDdl of deyotion, in the shape of BiUes and 
prayer-booka, great and small, with gilded edges, and 
in uue and red morocco, being the favoured spot 
occuiHed by the great merchant-^where he was 
pleased by his presence to assure the admiring yicar 
of his respect for him and the established church. 
Miss Hillary bad long since been aware of theprea> 
ence of her timid and distant lover on these occa- 
sions ; they had several times nearly jostled against 
one another in going out of church, the consequence 

. of which was generally a civil though silent recog* 
nition of him. And this might be done with impu* 
nity, seeing how her wealthy father was occupied 
with, nodding to everybody, genteel enough to be so 
publicly recognised, and sha&ing hands with the as- 
iect few who enjoyed bis personal acquaintance. 
With whjit a different air and with what a different 
feeling did^l^e great merchant and his humble derk 
pass on these occasions down the aisle !- 

But to return. On the Sunday above alluded to^ 
Elliott beheld Miss Hillary enter the church alone, 
and become the solitary tenant of the family pew. 
Sad truants from his prayer-book, his eyes never 
quitted the fair and solitary occupant of Mr. Hillar 
ry's pew ; but she chose, in som^ wayward humour, 
to ait that morning with her back turned towards 
the part of the church where she knew Elliott' to 'he, 
and never once looked up in that direction. They 

> met, however, after the service, near the door, as 
ivsual ; she dropped her black veil just in time to 
prevent his observing a certain flush that forced it* 
self upon her features ; returned his modest bow ; 
a few words of course were interchanged ; it threat* 
ened» or Elliott chose to represent that it threateioed, 
to rain (which he heartily wished it would« as she 
had come on foot and unattended) : and so, in short, 
it came to pass that this very discreet coiq[>le were 
to be seen absolutely waUung arm in arm towards 
BulUoD Hw9^ at the dowest possible pi£ie» and by 
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tbe most circnitoas route that could stiggpefl Hsetf to 
the flamed mind of Elliott. An inatinciive sense 
of propriety, or rather prudence, led him to fffat her 
arm just before arriving at that turn of Hie roatd 
which brought them full in sight of her fothev's 
iiOHS». There they parted, each satisfied as to the 
nature of the other's feelings, though nothing had 
then passed between them of an explicit or decisive 
chiBfacter. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell on. this part 
of their history. Where there is a wiD, it is said 
there is a way ; and ^e young and venturous couple 
found, before long, an opportunity of declaring; to 
«acfa other their mutual feelings. Their meetings 
and correspondence were contrived and carried on 
with the utmost difficulty. Great caution and se- 
crecy were necessary to conceal the alSsur from Mr. 
H^ry, and those whose interest it was to give him 
early hiformation on every matter that in any way 
concerned him. Miss Hillary buoyed herself up with 
the hope of securing, m doe time, her mother, and 
obtainiBg her intercesskm with her stern and cal- 
Ibuff-heartcd feti&er. Some three months or there- 
about after the Sunday just mentioned,. Mr. HiH^ry 
returned fitnn the crty, and made his appearance at 
dinner in an unusually gay and lively humour. Miss 
Hillary was at a loss to conjectm'6 the occasion of 
such an exhibition ; but imagined it must be some 
great speculation of his wMch had proved' unex- 
pecteiSy successfuL He occasionally directed to- 
wards her a kind of grim leer; as though lon^ng to 
communicate tidmgs which he expected to be as 
gratifying to her as they were to himself ^ They 
dined alone ; and, as she was retiring rather earffer 
lixan usual, in ordfer to attend- upon her mother, who 
had! that day been more than ordinarily indisposed, 
he motioned her to resume her seat. 

"Weir, Mblly'*— for that was the elegant rerswii 
of her Christian name which he generdl)^ adopted 
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when in* good-humour — ^** well, Molly," pouring out 
a glass of wine, as the servants made their final exit, 
•• I have heard something to-day in the city — ahem ! — 
in which you are particularly concerned ; very much 
so ; and so — ^ahem ! — am* I !" He tossed off half of 
his glass, and smacked his lips as though he unusu- 
ally reUshed the flavour. 

'* Indeed, papa !" exclaimed the young lady, with 
an air of anxious vivacity, not attempting to convey 
to her hps the brimming wineglass her father had 
filled for her, lest the trembling of her hand should 



be observed by him. '^ Oh, you are joking ! what 
1 1 have to do with the city, papa V 
* Do ? Aha, my girl ! * What can you hs^ve to 



do in the city,' " good-humouredly attempting to im- 
itate her tone, " indeed ? Don't try to play mqck 
modest with me ! You know as well as I do what 
I am going to say !" he added, looking at her archly, 
as he fancied, but so as to blanch her cheek and agi- 
tate her whole frame with an irresistible tremour. 
Her acute and feeling father observed her emotion. 
" There, now, that's just the way you young misses 
behave on these occasions ! I suppose it's consid- 
♦enfed mighty pretty 1 As if it wasn't all a matter 
of course for a young woman to hear about a young 
husband!" 

" Papa, how you do love a joke !" rephed Miss 
Hillary, with a sickly smile, making a desperate ef- 
fort to carry her wineglass to her lips, in which she 
succeeded, swallowing every drop that was in it, 
while her father electrified her by proceeding : " It's 
no use mincing matters ; the thing is gone too far." 

" Gone too far !" echoed Miss Hillary, mechani- 
cally. 

" Yes, gone too far, I say, and I stick to it. A 
bargain's a bargain all the world over, whatever it's 
about; and a bargain I've struck to-day. You're 
my daughter-^my only daughter, d'ye see — and I*ve 
been a good while on the lookout for a proper per« 
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son to marry you to ; and, egad ! to-day I've got 
him ; my future son-in*law, d'ye hear, and one that 
will clap a coronet on my pretty Molly's head ; and, 
on the day he does so, I do two things : I give you 
a plum, and myself cut Mincing Lane, and sink the 
shop for the rest of my days. There's nuts for you 
to crack ! Aha, Molly, what d'ye say to all this ? 
An't it news ?" 

" Say! why I — I — I — ^" stammered the young lady, 
her face nearly as white as the handkerchief on which 
her eyes were violently fixed, and with which hjer 
fingers were hurriedly playing. 

"Why, Molly! What's the matter! What the 

, ahem ! are you gone so pale for? Gad, I see 

how it is ; I have heen too abrupt, as your poor moth- 
er has it ! But the thing tj as I said, that's flat, come 
what will, say it how one will, take it how you will ! 
So make up your mind, Molly, like a good girl as you 
are; come, kiss me! 1 never loved you so much 
as now I'm going to lose you !" 

She made no attempt to rise from her chair, so 
he got up from his own and approached her. 

** Adaa, but what's the matter here 1 Your little 
hands are as cold as a corpse's. Why, Molly, what 
— what nonsense. " He chucked her under the chin. 
" You're trying to frighten me, Molly, I know you 
are ! ah-ha !" He grew more and more alarmed at 
her deadly paleness and apparent insensibility to 
what he was sayinff. " WeU, now — ^" he paused, 
and looked anxiously at her. "Who would have 
thought," he added, suddenly, ^ that it would have 
taken the girl aback so 1 Come, come !" slapping 
her smartly on her back, " a joke's a joke, and I've 
had mine, but it's been carried too far, I'm afraid." 

" Dea^--dearest papa," gasped his daughter, sud- 
denly raising her eyes, and fixing them with a stead- 
fast, brightening look upon his, at the same time 
catching hold of his hands convulsively, " so it is — 
a joke ! ft— j<^e— it ie«-it is ;" and giAdaally sink- 
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iiig back in her chair, to her father's unspeakable 
sdarm, she swooned. Holding her in his arms, he 
roared stoutly. for assistance, and in a twinkling a 
posse of servants, male and female, obeying the sum- 
mons, rushed pellmell into the dining-room ; the or- 
dinary hubbub attendant on a fainting fit ensued ; 
cold water sprinkled, eau de Cologne, volatile salts, 
Ac, &c. Then the young lady, scarce restored to 
her senses, was supported, or rather carried, by her 
maid to her own apartment, and Mr. Hillary was 
left to himself for the remainder of the evening, 
flustered and confounded beyond all expression. 
The result of his troubled ruminations was, that the 
sudden communication of such prodigious good for- 
tune had upset his daughter with joy, and that he 
must return to the charge in a day or two, and break 
it to her more easily. The real fact was, that he 
had that day assured the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Scamp of his daughter's heart, hand, and 
fortune ; and that exemplary personage had agreed 
to dine at Bullion House on the ensuing Sunday, for 
the purpose of being introduced to his future vis- 
countess, whose noble fortune was to place his 
financial matters upon an entirely new basis, at least 
for some time to come, and enable him to show his 
honest face once more in divers amiable coteries at 
C— 's and elsewhere. Old Hillary's dazzled eyes 
could ^ee nothing but his lordship's coronet ; and he 
had no more doubt about his right thus to dispose 
of his daughter's heart than he had about his right to 
draw upon Messrs. Cashi Credit, and Co., his bank- 
ers, without first consulting them to ascertain wheth- 
er they would honour his draughts. 

Miss Hillary did not make her appearance the 
next morning at her father's breakfast-table, her 
maid being sent to say that her young lady had a 
violent headache, and so forth ; the consequence of 
which was, that the old gentleman departed for the 
city in a terrible temper, as every member of this 
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eajtablishmeat could have testified if they had been 
asked. Miss Hillary had spent an hour or two of 
the preceding midnight in writing to Elliott a long 
and somewhat incoherent account of what had hap- 
pened. She gave but a poor account of herself to 
her father at dinner that day. He was morosely si- 
lent. She pale, absent, disconcerted. 

" What the devil is the matter with you, Mary ?" 
inquired Mr. Hillary, with stem abruptness, as soon 
as the servants had withdrawn; "what were all 
those tantrums of yours about last night, eh V^ 

"Indeed, papa," rephed his trembUng daughter, 
" I hardly know ; but really, you must remember 
you said such very odd things, and so suddenly, and 
you looked so angry." 

" Tut, girl, pho ! Fiddle faddle !" exclaimed her 
father, gulping down a glass of wine with great en- 
ergy. " I could almost — ahem ! — ^really, it looked 
as if you had taken a little too much, eh? What 
harm was there in me telhng you that you were go- 
ing soon to be married 1 What's a girl born and 
bred up for but to be married ? Eh, Mary V con- 
tinued her father, deternuned, this time, to go to 
work with greater skill and tact than on the prece- 
ding evening. ** I want an answer, Mary !" 

" Why, papa, it was a very odd thing now, was 
not it V said his daughter, with an affectionate smile, 
drawing nearer to her father, her knees trembling, 
however, the while ; " and I know you did it only to 
try whether I was a silly, vain girl ! Why should I 
want to be married, papa, when you and my poor 
mamma are so kind to me ?" 



you 

long, for my health— hem ! hem !— 4s none of the 
strongest" (he had scarcely ever known what an 
hour's illness was in his life, except his late acci- 
dent, from which he had completely recovered) ; 
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" and as for your poor mother, you know— »• A long 
pause ensued here. ** Now, suppose,'^ continued the 
wily tactician, " suppose, Molly," looking at her very 
anxiously, ^* suppose I wasn't in a joke last nighty 
after aU?" 

« Well, papa—" 

" Well, papa!" echoed her father, sneeringly and 
snappishly, unable to conceal his ill humour ; " but 
it isn't ^well, papaf I can't understand all this non« 
sense. Mary, you must not give yourself airs. Did 
you ever hear — ahem !" — ^he suddenly stopped short,, 
sipped his wine, and paused, evidently intending to 
make some important communication, and striving,, 
at the same time, to assume an unconcerned air — 
^* did you ever hear of the Right Honourable the 
L9rd Viscount Scamp, Molly 1" 

*' Yes ; I've seen things about him now and then 
in the newspapers. Isn't he a great gambler, papa V* 
inquired Miss Hillary, looking at her father calmly. 

" No, it's a Ue," replied her father, furiously,, 
whirling about the ponderous seals of his watch. 
" Has any one been putting this into your head I" 

" No one, indeed, papa, only the newspapers — ^" 

" And you are such an idiot as to believe news- 
papers \ Didn't they say, a year or two ago^ that 
my house was in for 20,000/. when Gumarabic and 
Co. broke? And wasn't that a great lie? I didn't 
lose a fiftieth of the sum ! No," he added, after a 
long pause, '^ Lord Scamp is no such thing. He's a 
vastly agreeable young man, and takes an uncom- 
mon interest in city matters, and that's saying no 
small thing for a nobleman of his high rank. Why» 
it's said he may one day be a duke f" 

•* Indeed, papa ! And do you know him ?* 

« Y — ^y — es ! Know him ? Of course I Do you 
think I come and talk up at Highbury about every- 
body I know ! Know U)rd Scamp ! He's an orna- 
ment to the peerage." 

'* How long have you known him, papa?" 
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^How long, puBst THiy this— 41 food while! 
However, hei dines here on Sunday." 

" Dines here on Sunday ! Lord Scamp dines here 
next Sunday ? Oh, papa ! this is another joke (tf 
yours !" 

" Curse me, then, if I can see it ! What the dense 
is there so odd in my asking a nobleman to dinner 
if I think proper ? Why, if it comes to that, I can 
buy up a dozen of them any day, if I choose ;" and 
he thnist his hands deeply into his breeches pockets. 

" Yes, dear papa, I know you could, if they were 
worth buying," replied Miss Hillary, with a faint 
smile. " Give me a great merchant before a hun- 
dred good-for-nothing lords !*'. and she rose, put her 
hands about his neck, and kissed him fondly. 

•* Well — I — I don't think you're so vastly far Qff 
the mark there, at any rate, Polly," said her father, 
with a subdued air of exultation ; '^but, at the same 
time, you know, there may be lords as good as any 
merchant in the city of London— hem ! — and, after 
all, a lord's a superior article, too, in respect of birth 
and breeding." 

" Yes, papa, they're all well enough, I dare say, in 
th^ir own circles ; but in their hearts, depend upon 
it, they only despise us poor citizens." 

" Us poor citizens ! I like that !" drawled her father, 
pouring out his wine slowly with a magnificent air» 
and drinking it off in silence. " You shall see, how- 
ever, on Sunday, Poll ! whether you're correct—" 

" What ! am / to dine with you V inquired Miss ^ 
Hillary, with irrepressible alarm.. 

" You to dine with us ? Of course you will ? 
Why the devil should not you 1" 

" My poor mamma — ^" 

" Oh — ahem ! — ^I mean— nonsense — ^you can go to 
her after dinner. Certainly you must attend to 
her.** 

*' Very well, papa, I will obey you, whatever you 

Vol. HL— X 
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like,*^ replied Miae HOlary, a sodden tremoor run* 
ning from head to foot; 

" That's a dear good girl— that's my own Poll ! 
And hearken," he added, with a mixture of good-hu- 
mour and anxiety, '* make yourself look handsome ; 
nevermind the cost ; money's no object, you know ! 
So tell tiiat pert minx, your maid Joliflfe, that I ex- 
pect she'll turn you out first rate that day, if it's 
only to save the credit of us^—poor — merchants /" 

'' Gracious, papa, but why are you really so anx- 
ious about my dressing so well ?" 

Her father, who had sat swallowing glass after 
glass with unusual rapidity, at the same time uncon- . 
sciously mixing lus wines, put his finger to the side 
of his nose, and winked in a very knowing manner. 
His daughter saw her advantage in an instant ; and 
with the ready tact of her sex resolved at once to 
find out all that was in her father's heart concemin^ 
her. She smiled as cheerfully as she could, and a^ 
fected to enter readily into all his feelings. She 
poured him out one or two glasses more of his fa- 
vourite wine, and chattered as fast as himself, till 
she at length succeeded in extracting from him an 
acknowledgment that he had distinctly promised her 
to Lord Scamp, whose visit on the ensuing Sunday 
would be paid to her as to his future wife. Soon 
after this she rang for candles; and kissing her 
father, who had fairly fallen asleep, she withdrew 
to her own room, and there spent the next hour or 
two in confidential converse with her maid Jolifie. 

Sunday came, and, true enough, with it Lord 
Scamp \ a handsome, heartless coxcomb, whose cool, 
easy assurance and businesslike attentions to Miss 
Hillary excited in her a disgust she could scarcely 
conceal. In vain was her rather's eager and anx- 
ious eye fixed upon her ; she maintained an air of 
uniform indifference ; listened almost in silence, the 
silence of contempt, to all the lisping twaddle utter- 
ed by her would-be lover, and so well acted, in short. 
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the part she had determined upon, that hid lordship, as 
he drove home, felt somewhat disconcerted at being 
thus foiled for, as he imagined, the first time in his 
life; and her father, after obsequiously attending 
his lordship to his cab, summoned his trembling 
daughter back from her mother^s apartment into the 
drawing-room, and assailed her with a fury she had 
never known him to exhibit, at least towards any 
member of his family. 

From that day might be dated the commencement 
of a kind of domestic reign of terror at the hitherto 
quiet and happy Bullion House. The one great aim 
' of her father concerning Ins daughter and his for- 
tune had been — or, rather, seemed on the point of 
being — ^frustrated by that daughter. But he was not , 
lightly to be turned from his purpose. He redoubled 
his civilities to Lord Scamp, who kept up his visits 
with a systematic punctuality, despite the contempt- 
nous and disgraceful air wi^ which the young lady 
constantly received him. The right honourable 
rou6 was playing, indeed, for too deep a stake — ^an 
accomi^isned and elegant girl, with a nundred thou- 
sand pounds down, and nearly double that sum, he 
understood, at her father's death — to admit of his 
throwing up the game while the possibility of a 
chance remained. Half the poor girl's fortune was 
already transferred, in Lord Scamp's mind, to the 
pockets of half a dozen harpies at the turf and the 
table ; so he was, as before observed, very punctual 
in his engagements at Bullion House, with patient 
politeness continuing to pay the most flattering at- 
tentions to Miss Hillary — and her father. The lat- 
ter was kept in a state of constant fever. Conscious 
of the transparent contempt exhibited by his daugh- 
ter towards her noble suiter, he could at length 
hardly look his lordship in the face, as, day after 
day, he obsequiously assured him that '* there wasn't 
anything in it ;" and that, for all his daughter's non- 
sense, hersahready "felt himself a lord's father-in- 
law!" 
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Mi88 Hillaiy^s life was becoming intolerable, sub- 
jected as she ws^s to such systematic persecution, 
from which at length the sickchamber of her mother 
scarce afforded her a momentary sanctuary. A 
thousand times she formed the desperate determina- 
tion to confess all to her father, and risk the fearful 
consequences; for such she dreaded they would be, 
knowing well her father's disposition and the terri« 
ble frustration of his favourite schemes which wtia 
taking place. Such constant anxiety and agitation, 
added to confinement in her mother's bedchamber, 
sensibly affected her health; and at the suggestion 
of Elliott, with whom she contrived to keep up a 
frequent correspondence, she had at length deter- 
mined upon opening the fearful commumcation to 
her father, and so be at all events dehvered from 
tiie intolerable presence and attentions of Lord 
Scamp. 

By what means it came to pass, neither she nor 
Elliott were ever able to discover ; but, on the morn- 
ing of the day she had fixed for her desperate de^ 
n&uement, Mr. Hillary, during the temporary absence 
of his daughter, returned from the city about two 
o'clock, most unexpectedly, his manner disturbed^ 
and his countenance pale and distorted. Accompa- 
nied by his sohcitor, he made his way at once to 
his daughter's apartment, with his own hand seized 
her desk and carried it down to the drawing-room, 
and forced it open; Frantic with fury, he was lis- 
tening to one of Elliott's fondest letters to his daugh- 
ter being read by his solicitor as she unconsciously 
entered the drawing-room in walking attire. It 
would be in vain to attempt describing the scene 
that ensued. Old Hillary's hps moved, but his ut- 
terance was choked by the tremendous rage which 
possessed him, and forced him almost to Sie ver^ 
of madness. Trembling from head to foot, and ms 
straining eyes apparently starting from their sockets, 
he pointed to a little hei^ of opened letters lying oa 
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the table, on which stood also her desk. 8he per- 
ceived that all was discovered, and with a smothered 
scream feU senseless upon the floor. There, as far as 
her father was concerned, she might have continued ; 
but his companion sprang to the bell, lifted her inani- 
mate form from the floor, and gave her to the enter- 
ing servants, who instantly bore her to her own 
room. Mr. Jeffreys, the solicitor, a highly respect- 
able man, to whom Mr. Hillary had hurried the in- 
stant that he recovered from the first shock occasion- 
ed by discovering his daughter's secret, vehemently 
expostulated with his client on hearing the violent and 
vindictive measures he threatened to adopt towards 
his daughter and Elliott ; for the tone of the corre- 
spondence which then lay before him had satisfied 
him of the fatal extent to which his daughter's af- 
fections were engaged. 

Now her treatment of Lord Scamp was account- 
ed for I Her dreadful agitation on first hearing his 
intentions concerning that young nobleman and her- 
self was explained. So here was his fondest hope 
blighted, the sole ambition of his life defeated, and 
by one of his own, his inferior servants, an outer 
clerk in his establishment at Mincing Lane ! Con- 
founded by a retrospect into the last few months, 
** Where have been my eyes, my common sense!" 
he groaned; '* the de\al himself has done it all, and 
made me assist in it ! Oh, I see ! I remember ! 
Those cursed days when he came up from the city 
to me^and when — ^I must always have her with, me! 
There the mischief was begun ; oh, it's clear as the 
daylight? Fve done it! Vve done it all! And 

now, by ! I'll undo it all!" Mr. Jeffreys at 

length succeeded in subduing the excitement of his 
client, and bringing him to converse calmly on the 
painful and embarrassing discovery that had been 
made* Innumerable were the conjectures as to the 
means by which this secret acquaintance and cor- 
respondence had been carried on. Every servant 
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in the house was examined, but in vain. Even Jo- 
liffe, his daughter's maid, came at length, however 
strongly suspected, still undiscovered, out of the 
fierce and searching scrutiny. Poor Mrs. Hillary's 
precarious situation even did not exempt her from 
the long and angry inquiries of her exasperated hus- 
band. She had really, however, been entirely ua- 
acquainted with the affair. 

The next morning Elliott was summoned from the 
city to BulUon House, whither he repaired accord- 
ingly about twelve o'clock, Uttle imagining the oc- 
casion of his summons ; for Miss Hillary had not 
communicated to him the intention she had formed 
of breaking the matter to her father, nor had she 
any opportunity of telling him of the alarming dis- 
covery that had taken place. He perceived, never- 
theless, certain symptoms of disturbance in the ovor 
inous looks of the porter who opened the hall door, 
and the servant who conducted hun to the drawin|^ 
room, where he found Mr. Hillary and another gen- 
tleman — Mr. Jeffreys — seated together at a table cov- 
ered with papers, both of them obviously agitated* 
^* So, sir," commenced Mr. Hillary, fixing his ixh- 
rious eyes upon Elliott as he entered, " your villany'a 
found out, deep as you are T' 

"Villany, sir?" echoed ElUott, indignantly, but 
turning very pale. 

"Yes, sir, villany! villany! d— ble villany! ay, 
it's all found out ! Ah— ah— -you cursed ecoundrel !" 
exclaimed Mr. Hillary, with quivering lips, and shar 
king his fist at Elliott. 

" For God's sake, Mr. Hillary, be calm !" whis- 
pered Mr. Jeffreys, and then addressed Elliott with 
a quiet severity : " Of coarse, Mr. Elliott, you are 
aware of the occasion of this dreadful agitation on 
the part of Mr. Hillary?" Elliott bowed with a 
stern inquisitive air, but did not open his lips. 

"You beggarly brute; you filthy, d— d upstart; 
ya»— yo«H-" stammered Hbc. Hillaiy, with uacoo- 
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trdlable fury, ^''yoar father was a scoundrel before 
you, sir ; he cut his throat, sir !" 

Elliott's face whitened in an instant, his expanding 
eye settled upon Mr. Hillary, and his chest heaved 
with mighty emotion. It was happy for the old man 
that Elliott at length recollected m him the father of 
Mary Hillary. He turned his eye for an instant to- 
wards Mr. Jeffreys, who was looking at him with an 
imploring, compassionate expression; Elliott saw 
and felt that he was thunderstruck at the barbarity 
of his client. Elliott's eye remained fixed upon Mr. 
Jeffreys for nearly a mmute, and then filled with 
tears. Mr. Jeffreys muttered a few words earnestly 
in the ear of Mr. Hillary, who seemed also a little 
staggered at the extent of his last sally. 

" Will you take a seat, Mr. Elliott ?" said Mr. Jef- 
freys, mildly. Elliott bowed, but remained standing, 
his hat grasped by his teft hand with convulsive 
force. '* You will make allowance, sir,'' continued 
Mr. Jeffreys, '* for the dreadful agitation of Mr, Hil- 
lary, and reflect that your own conduct has occa- 
sioned it;" 

^' So you dare think of marr3dng my daughter, 
eh 1*' thundered Mr. Hillary, as if about to rise from 
his chair. " By -— , but I'U spoil your sport though 
<— I'll be even with you !" gasped the old man, and 
asmk back panting in his seat. 

" You cannot really be in earnest, sir," resumed 
Mr. Jeffreys, in the same calm and severe tone and 
manner in which he had spoken from the first, " in 
thinking yourself entitled to form an attachment 
and aUiance to Miss Hillary ?" 

'^ Why am I asKed these questions, sir, and in 
this most extraordinary manner V inquired Elliott, 
firmly. ** Have I ever said one single syllable t" 

" Oh, spare your denials, Mr. EUiott," said Jef- 
frejTS, pointing with a bitter smile to the letters 
lying open on the table at which he sat ; '* these 
letters of yours eziaress ^oiir feelmgs and inteo- 
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tions pretty plainly. Believe me, sir, ever3rtliiiig is 
known !" 

"Well, sir, and what then?" inquired Elliott, 
haughtily ; *' those letters, I presume, are mine, ad- 
dressed to . Miss Hillary V Jeffreys bowed. " Well, 
then, sir, I now avow the feelings those letters ex- 
press. I have formed, however unworthy myself, 
a fervent attachment to Miss Hillary, and I will die 
before I disavow it." 

"There! hear him! hark to the feUow! I shall 
go mad — I shall !" almost roared Mr. Hillary, spring- 
ing out of his chair, and walking to and fro between 
it and that occupied by Mr. Jeffreys, with hurried 
steps and vehement gesticulations. " He owns it ! 
he does ! the — ^" and he uttered a perfect volley of 
execrations. EUiott submitted to them in silence. 
Mr. Jeffreys again whispered energetically into the 
ear of his client, who resumed his seat, but with his 
eyes fixed on Elliott, and muttering vehemently to 
himself. 

" You see, sir, the wretchedness that your most 
miwarrantable, your artful, nay, your wicked and 
presumptuous conduct has brought upon this fam- 
ily. I earnestly hope that it is not too late for yon 
to listen to reason — to abandon your insane pro- 
jects." He paused, and Elliott bowed. " It is in 
vain," continued Mr. Jeffreys, pointing to the let- 
ters, "to conceal our fears that your attentions 
f must have proved acceptable to Miss Hillary ; but 
we give you credit for more honour, more good 
sense than will admit of your carrying farther this 
most unfortunate affair; of your persisting in such 
a wild — ^I must speak plainly — ^such an audacious 
attachment ; one that is utterly unsuiJ^able to your 
means, your prospects, your station, your bii:th, 
your education — " 

" You will be pleased, sir, to drop the last two 
words," interrupted ElUott, sternly. 

** Why, you fellow ! why, you're my clerk ! I pay 
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jon wages ! You^ie a ihired senrant of miae !'' ex- 
claimed Hillary, with infinite contempt. 

"WeU, sir," continued Jeffreys, "this affair is 
too important to allow our quarrelling about words* 
Common sense must tell you that under no possi- 
ble view of the case can you be a suitable match 
for Miss HiUary ; and, therefore, common honesty 
enjoins the course you ought to pursue. However, 
sir," he added, in a sharper tone, evidently piqued 
at the composure and firmness maintained by Elli- 
ott, " the long and short of it is, that this affair will 
not be allowed to ^o farther, sir. Mr. Hillary is 
resolved to prevent it, come what will." 

" Ay, BO help me God !" ejaculated Mr. Hillary, 
easting a ferocious glance at EUiott. 

''Well, sir," said Elliott, with a sigh, "what 
would you have me do ? Pray, proceed, sir." 

" Immediately renounce all pretensions," replied 
Mr. Jeffreys, eagerly, " to Miss Hillary ; return her 
letters; pledge yourself to discontinue • your at- 
tempts to gain her affections, and I am authorized 
to offer a foreign situation connected with the house 
jrou at present serve, and to guaranty you a fixed 
income of 5001. a year." 

"Ay! hark'ee, Elliott, I'll do all this, so help me 
Grod!" suddenly interrupted Mr. Hillary, castmg a 
look of imploring agony at Elliott, who bpwed re- 
spectfully, but made no reply. 

" Suppose, sir," continued Mr. Jeffreys, with an 
anxious and disappointed air, " suppose, sir, for a 
moment, that Miss Hillary were to entertain equal- 
ly ardent feelings towards you with those which, 
in these letters, you have expressed to her; can 
you, as a man of honour, of delicacy, of spirit, per« 
severe with your addresses where the inevitable 
consequence of success on ^rour pari must be her 
degradation from the sphere in which she has hith- 
erto moved;* her condemnation to straitened cir^ 
cumstanoes— perhaps to absolute waat-*^or life! 
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For believe me, sir, if you suppose that Mr. Hillary's 
fortune is to supply you both with the me^ns of de^ 
fying him ; to support you in a life, on her part, of 
frightful ingratitude and disobedience, and on yours 
of presumption and selfishness, you will find your- 
self awfully mistaken !" 

" He's speaking the truth, by he is !" said Mr. 

Hillary, striving to assume a calm manner. " If you 
do come together after all this, d — n me if I don't 
leave every penny I have in the world to a hospital 
or to a jail, in which one of you may perhaps end 
your days, after all !" 

" Perhaps, Mr. Elliott," resumed Jeffveys, " I am 
to infer from your silence that you doubt, that you 
disbelieve these threats. If so, I assure you, you 
are grievously and fatally mistaken ; you do not, be- 
lieve me, know Mr. Hillary as I know him and have 
known him these twenty years and upward. I sol- 
emnly and truly assure you that he will as certain- 
ly do what he says, and for ever forsake you both, 
as you are standing now before us !" He paused. 
*' Again, sir, you may imagine that Miss Hillary has 
property of her own, at her awn disposal. Do not 
so sadly deceive yourself on that score ! Miss Hil- 
lary has, at this moment, exactly 600?. at her own 
disposal — " 

" Ay, only 600/. ; that's the uttermost penny !" 

" And how long is that to last ? Come, sir, allow 
me to ask you what you have to say to all this?" 
inquired Mr. Jeffreys, folding his arms, and leaning 
back in his chair with an air of mingled chagrin and 
exhaustion. Elliott drew a long breath. 

" I have but little to say, Mr. Jeffreys, in answer 
to what you have been stating," he commenced, with 
a melancholy but determined air. " However you 
may suspect me, and misconstrue and misrepresent 
my character and motives, I never in my life medita- 
ted a dishonourable action." He paused, thinking' 
Mr. Hillary was about to interrupt him, but he was 
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mistaken. Mr. Hiljaiy wa? silently devouring every 
word that fell from Elliott^ as also was Mr. Jeffreys. 
" I am here as a hired servant indeed," resumed El- 
liott, with a sigh, " and I am the son of one who — 
who — was an unfortuaate — " His eyes filled, and 
his voice faltered. For some seconds there was a 
dead silence. The perspiration stood on every fea- 
ture of Mr. Hillary's agitated countenance. "But, 
of course, all this is as nothing here." He gathered 
courage, and proceeded with a calm and resolute air. 
*^ I know how hateful I must appear to you. I do 
deserve bitter reproof, and surely I have had it, for 
my presumption in aspiring to the hand and heart 
of Miss Hillary. I tried long to resist the passion 
that devoured me, but in vain. Miss Hillary knew 
my destitute situation ; she had many opportunities 
of ascertaining my character ; she conceived a noble 
affection for me ; I returned her love; I was obhged 
to do it secretly, and, as far as that goes, I submit to 
my censure ; I feel, I know tljiat I have done wrong ! 
• If Miss Hillary choose to withdraw her affection 
from me, I will submit though my heart break. If, 
on the contrary, she continue to love me" — his eye ' 
brightened — " I am not cowardly or base enough to 
undervalue her love." (Here Mr. Hillary struggled 
with Mr. Jeffreys, who, however, succeeded in re- 
straining his client.) "If Miss Hillary condescend 
to become my wife — " 

" Oh Lord ! oh Lord 1 oh Lord !" groaned Mr. Hil- 
lary^ clasping his hands upon his forehead ; " open 
the windows, Mr. Jeffreys, or 1 shall be smothered; 
I am dying ; I shall go mad V^ 

"I will retire, sir," said Elliott, addressing Mr. 
Jeffreys, who was opening the nearest window. 

" No, but you sha'n't though," gasped Mr. Hilla- 
ry ; " you shall stop here" — he panted for breath* 
** Hark'ee, sir — d'ye hear, Elliott— listen"— he could 
not recover his breath. Mr. Jeffreys implored him 
to take time to be cool. "Yes; now I'm cool 
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enougb—Fve— taken time— to consider-^I havel 
Hiuic'ee, sir— if you dare to think— of haying— my 
daughter— and if she-— is such a cursed fool — ^as to 
thiifi. of having — ^you" — he stopped for a few seconds 
for want of breath—" why— look'ee, sir— so help me 
God — ^you may both — both of you — and your chil- 
dren — ^if you have any — die in the streets— like dogs 
— ^I've done with you— both of you — ^not a farthing — 
not a morsel of bread — d — n me if I do !'' Here he 
breathed like a hard-run horse, " Now, sir— like a 
thief as you are I — go on courting— my daughter-— 
marry her ! rain her ! go, and believe that all I*m 
saying is — a lie ! — go, and hope — ^that, by-and-by, 
ru forgive you— and all that— try it, sir ! Marry, 
and see whether I give in ! Ill teach you— to rob 
an old man— of ins child f The instant you leave 
this house, sir— this gentleman— makes my will— he 
does !— and when I'm dead— you may both of you 
— ^go to Doctors' Commons— borrow a shilling, if 
you can — ^and see if your names — or your children's 
— are in it, ha, ha, ha !" he concluded, with a bitter 
and ghastly laugh, snai>ping his shaking fingers at 
Elliott. " Get away, sir— marry after this, if jrou 
dare !" 

Elliott almost reeled out of the room, and did not 
fully recollept himself till the groom of his aristo- 
cratic competitor. Lord Scamp, whose cab was dash- 
ing up to the gates of Bullion House, shouted to him 
to get out of the way or be driven over ! 

Elliott returned to his desk at Mincing Lane too 
much agitated and confused, however, to be able to 
attend to business. He therefore obtained a re- 
luctant permission to absent himself till the morrow. 
Even the interval thus afforded, however, he was 
quite incapable of spending in the reflection re- 
quired by the very serious situation in which he had 
be«n so suddenly placed. He could not bring his 
mind to bear dilstmctly upon any point of his inter- 
vie«r with Mr. Hillary and Mr. Jeffreys ; and at 
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length, lost and bewildered in a maze of indefinite 
conjecture, of painful hopes and fears, he retired 
early to bed. There, after tossing about for several 
hours, he at length dropped asleep, and awoke at 
an early hour considerably refreshed and calmed. 
Well, then, what was to be done 1 

He felt a conviction that Mr. Hillary would be an 
uncompromising, an inexorable opponent of their 
. marriage, however long they might postpone it with 
the hope of wearing out or softening away his re- 
pugnance to it ; and that, if they married in defi- 
ance of him, he would fulfil every threat he had ut- 
tered. Of these two points he felt as certain as of 
his existence. 

He felt satisfied that Miss Hillary^s attachment to 
him was ardent and unalterable ; and that nothing 
short of main force would prevent her from adopt- 
ing any suggestion he might offer. As for himself, 
he was passionately, and his heart loudly told him, 
disinterestedly attached to her ; he could, therefore, 
as far as he himself was concerned, cheerfully bid 
adieu to all hopes of enjoying a shilling of her 
father^s wealth, and be joyfully content to labour for 
th^ir daily bread. But a fearful array of contin- 
gencies here presented themselves before him. 
Suppose they married, they would certainly have 
600/. to commence with; but suppose his heedth 
failed him, or from any other cause he should be- 
come unable to support himself, a wife, and, it might 
be, a large family, how soon would 600/. disappear! 
And what would be then before them ? His heart 
shrank from exposing the generous and confiding 
creature whose love he had gained to such terrible 
dangers. He could, he wtmld write to her, and en- 
treat her to forget him; to obey the reasonable 
wishes, of her father. He felt that Mr. Hillary had 
great^^nd grievous cause for complaint against him ; 
could make every allowance for his feelings, and 
ffivc their coarse and extravagant nanifeatation; 

/oL. HI.— Y 
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and yet, when he reflected upon some expressions 
he had let fall, upon the intense and withering 
scorn and contempt with which he had been treated, 
the more he looked at this view of the case, the 
more he felt the spirit of a man sweUing within him. 
He never trod so firmly nor carried himself so 
erectly as he did on his way down to the city that 
morning. 

But then, again, what misery was poor Miss Hil- 
lary enduring ! What cruel and incessant persecu- 
tion was behig inflicted upon her; but she, too, had 
a high and bold spirit ; he kindled as he pursued his 
meditations ; he felt that the consciousness of kin- 
dred qualities endeared her to him tenfold more even 
than before. 

Thus he communed with himself, but at length he 
determined on writing the letter he had proposed, 
and did so that night. 

He was not dismissed, as he had expected, from 
the service of Mr. Hillary, who retained him at the 
suggestion of Mr. Jeffreys ; that shrewd person feel- 
ing that he could then keep EUiott*i3 movements 
more distinctly under his own eye, and have more 
frequent opportunities of negotiating with him on 
behalf of Mr. Hillary. EUiott's position in the estab- 
lishment was such as never brought him into per- 
sonal contact with Mr. Hillary ; and apparently no 
one but himself and Mr. Hillary Were acquainted 
with the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed. As before hinted, Mr. Jeffreys was inces- 
sant in his efforts, both personally and by letter, to 
induce Elliott to break off the disastrous connexion; 
and, from an occasional note which Miss Hillary 
contrived — despite all the espionage to which she 
was subjected— to smuggle to him, he learned, with 
poignant sorrow, that his apprehensions of the treat- 
ment she would receive at the hands of her father 
were but too well founded. She repelled with an 
affeetionate and indignant energy his offers^od pro- 
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posals to break off the affair. She told hkn that her 
spirit rose with the cruelty she suffered, and de- 
clared herself ready, if he thought fit, to fly from 
the scene of trouble, and be united to him for ever. 
Many and many a sleepless night did such commu- 
nications as these ensure to £lliott. He saw infi- 
nite danger in attempting a clandestine marriage 
with Miss Hillary, even should she be a readily con- 
senting party. His upright and manly disposition 
revolted from a measure so underhand, so unwor- 
thy; and yet, what- other course lay open to themi 
His own position at the counting-house was becom- 
ing very trying and painful. It soon became appa- 
rent that, on some account or another, he was an 
object of almost loathing disregard to the august 
personage at the head of the estabUshment ; and the 
consequence was, an increasing infliction of petty 
annoyances and hardships by those connected with 
him in daily business. He was required to do more 
than he had ever before been called upon to do, and 
felt himself the subject of frequent and offensive re- 
mark as well as suspicion. The ill treatment of 
his superiors, however, and the impertinences of his 
equals and inferiors, he treated with the same pa- 
tient and resolute contempt, conducting himself with 
the utmost vigilance and circumspection, and apply- 
ing to business, however unjustly accumulated upon" 
him, with an energy, perseverance, and good-hu- 
mour that only the more mortified his unworthy 
enemies. Poor Elliott 1 why did he continue in the 
service of Hillary, Hungate, and Company 1 How 
utterly chimerical was the hope he sometimes en- 
tertained of its being possible that his exemplary 
conduct could ever make any impression upon the 
hard heart of Mr. Hillary ] 

Miss Hillary did really, as has been just stated, 
suffer a martyrdom at Bullion House at the hands 
of her father. Every day caresses and curses were 
alternated, and she felt that she was in fact a pris^ 
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oner; her every movement watched, her every look 
scrutinized. Mr. Hillary frequently caused to be 
conveyed to her reports the most false and degrading 
concerning Elliott ; but they were such transparent 
fabrications as, of course, to defeat the ends pro- 
posed. She found some comfort in the society of 
her mother, who, though for a long time feeling and 
expressing strong disapprobation of her daughter's 
attachment to Elliott, at length relented, and even 
endeavoured to influence Mr. Hillary on their daugh- 
ter's behalf. Her kind offices were, however, sud- 
denly interrupted by a second attack of paralysis, 
which deprived her of the power of speech and'mo- 
tion. This dreadful shock, occurring at such a mo- 
ment, was too much for Miss Hillary, who was re- 
moved from attending affectionately at the bedside 
of her unhappy mother to her own room, where 
she lay for nearly a fortnight in a violent fever. So 
far from these domestic trials tending, however, to 
soften the heart of Mr. Hillary, they apparently con- 
tributed only to harden it ; to aggravate his hatred 
of Elliott ; of him who had done so much to dis- 
turb, to destroy his domestic peace, his fondest 
wishes and expectations. 

Lord Scamp continued his interested and flatter- 
ing attentions to Mr. Hillary, with whom he was 
continually dining ; and at length — a proof of the pro- 
digious ascendency he liad acquired over Mr. Hil- 
lary — succeeded in borrowing from him a very con- 
siderable sum of money. Hillary soon apprized his 
lordship of the real nature of the hinderance to his 
marriage with Miss Hillary ; 'and his lordship, of 
course, felt it his duty, not to speak of his interest, 
to foster and inflame the fury of his wished-for fa- 
ther-in-law against his Obscure and presumptuous 
rival. Several schemes were proposed by this 
worthy couple for the purpose of putting an end to 
the pretensions and prospects of this " insolent ;?tff^ 
venu of the outer counting-house." An accidental 
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circumstance at length suggested to them a plot so 
artful and atrocious, that poor £lliott fell a victim 
to it. 

On returning to the counting-house one day from 
the little chophouse at which he had been swallow- 
ing a hasty and frugal dinner, he observed indica- 
lions of some unusual occurrence. No one spoke 
to him ; all seemed to look at him as with suspicion 
and alarm. He had hardly hung up his hat and re- 
seated himself at his desk, whei^ a message was 
' brought to him from Mr. Hillary, who required his 
immediate attendance in his private room. Thith- 
er, therefore, he repaired, with some surprise ; and, 
with more surprise, beheld all the partners assem- 
bled, together with the head clerk, the solicitor of 
the firm, and one or two strangers. He had hardly 
closed the door after himself when Mr. Hillary point- 
ed to him, saying, " This is your prisoner ; take him 
into custody." 

" Surrender, sir ; you're our prisoner," said one 
of the two strangers, both of whom now advanced to 
, him, one laying hold of his collar, the other fum- 
bling in his pocket, and taking out a pair of hand- 
cuffs. ElUott staggered several paces from them on 
hearing the astounding language of Mr. Hillary, and, 
but that he was held by the officer who had grasped 
his collar, seemed likely to have fallen. He turned 
deadly pale. For a second or two he spoke not. 

" Fetch a glass of water," said Mr. Fleming, one 
of the partners, observing Elliott's lips losing their 
colour, and moving without uttering any sound. But 
he recovered himself from the momentary shock 
without the aid of the water, which seemed to have 
been placed in readiness beforehand, so soon was it 
produced. Pushing aside the officer's hand that 
raised the glass to his lips, he exclaimed, '* What is 
the meaning of this, sir? How dare you deprive 
me of my liberty, sir?" addressing Mr. Hillary. 
"What am I charged with?" 
Y2 
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" Embezzling the money of your employers," in- 
terposed the solicitor. As he spake, poor Elliott 
fixed upoii him a stare of horror, and, after standing 
and gazing in silence for several moments, attempt- 
ed to speak, but in vain ; and fell in a kind of fit into 
the arms of the officers. When he had recovered 
he was conducted to a hackney coach, which had 
been some time in readiness, and conveyed to the 
police-office ; where, an hour or two afterward, Mr. 
Hillary, accompanied by Mr. Fleming, the sohcitor, 
and two of Elliott's fellow-clerks, attended to pre- 
fer the charge. EUiott was immediately brought 
to the bar, where he stood very pale, but calm and 
self-possessed, his eyes fixed upon Mr. Hillary with 
a steadfast searching look that nothing could have 
sustained but his indignant consciousness of inno- 
cence. He heard the charge preferred against him 
without uttering a word. The firm had had reason 
for some time, it was said, to suspect that they were 
robbed by some member of their establishment ; that 
suspicion fell at length upon the prisoner ; that he 
was purposely directed that day to go unexpected- 
ly to dinner, having been watched during the early 
part of the morning ; that his desk was immediate- 
ly opened and searched, and three five-pound notes, 
previously marked (and these produced so marked), 
found in his pocketbook, carefully hidden under a 
heap of papers ; that he had been several times late- 
ly seen with bank notes in his hand which he seem- 
ed desirous of concealing ; that he had been very in- 
timate with one of his fellow-clerks, who was now 
in Newgate on a charge similar to the present ; that 
the firm had been robbed to a considerable amount ; 
that Elliott had only that morning been asked by 
one of the clerks, then present, to lend him some 
money, when the prisoner replied that he had not 
got 5/. in the world. All this, and more, Elliott lis- 
tened to without uttering a syllable. 

" Well, sir," said one of the magistrates, " what 
have you to say to this veiy serious charge ?" 
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" Say ! why, can you believe it, sir ?" replied El- 
liott, with a frank air of unaffected incredulity. 

"Do you deny it, sirl" inquired the magistrate, 
coldly 

"Yes, I do! Peremptorily, indignantly! It is 
absurd ! I rob my employers ? They know better ; 
that it is impossible !" 

" Can you prove that this charge is false V said 
the magiartrate, with a matter-of-fact air. " Can you 
explain or deny the facts that have just been sworn 
to 1" Elliott looked at him as if lost in thought. 
" Do you hear me, sir V repeated the magistrate, 
sternly : " you are not bound to say anything ; and I 
wouM caution you against saying anything to crim- 
inate yourself." Still Elliott paused. " if you are 
not prepared, I will remand you for a week, before 
committing you to prison." 

"Commit me to prison, sir!" repeated Elliott, 
with at once a perplexed and indignant air : " why, 
I am as innocent as yourself!" 

" Then, sir, you will be able easily to account for 
the 15/. found in your desk this morning." 

" Ah, yes, I had forgotten that; I deny the fact. 
They could not have been found in my desk, for I 
have tiot more than 41. and a few shillings in the 
world till my next quarter's salary becomes due." 

" But it is sworn here — you heard it sworn as well 
as I did — that the money was found there. Here 
are the witnesses ; you may ask them any questions 
you think proper ; but &ey swore to the fact most 
distinctly." 

" Then, sir," said Elliott, with a start, as if elec 
trifled with some sudden thought, " I see it all ! Oh 
God, I now see it all ! It was placed there on pur- 
pose! It is a plot laid to ruin me!" He turned 
round abruptly towards Mr. Hillary, and fixing a 
piercing Iook upon him, he exclaimed, in a low voice, 
•* Oh, monster !" He was on the eve of explaining 
Mr. Hillary's probable motives; but the thought of 
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Aw daughter suddenly sealed his lips. " Sir," said 
he, presently, addressing the magistrate, "I take 
God to witness that I am innocent of this atrocious 
charge. I am the victim of a conspiracy ; commit 
me, sir ; commit me at once. I put my trust in God, . 
the father of the fatherless V 

The magistrates seemed struck with what he had 
said, and much more with his manner of saying it. 
They leaned back, and conferred together for a few 
minutes. " Our minds are not quite satisfied," said 
the one who had already spoken, " as to the proprie- 
ty of immediately committing the prisoner to New- 
gate. Perhaps stronger evidence may be brought 
forward in a few days. Prisoner, you are remand- 
ed for a week." 

" I hope, sir," said Mr. Hillary, " that he will by 
that time be able to clear his character ; nothing I 
wish more. It*s a painful thing to me and my part- 
ners to have to pre^s such a charge as this ; but we 
must protect ourselves from the robbery of ser- 
vants !" This was said by the speaker to the msi- 
gistrates ; but he did not dare to look at the prisoner, 
whose piercing indignant eye he felt to be fixed on 
him and to follow his every motion. 

That day week Elliott was fully committed to' 
Newgate ; and on the next morning the following 
paragraph appeared in the newspapers : 

" street. Henry ElUott, a clerk in the house 

of Hillary, Hungate, and Company, Mincing Lane 
(who was brought to this office a week ago, charged 
with embezzling the sum of 15/., the money of his 
employers, and suspected of being an accomplice,, of 
the young man who was recently committed to New- 
gate from this office on a similar charge), was yes- 
terday fully cotamitted for trial. He is, we under- 
stand, a young man of respectable connexions and 
excellent education. From his appearance and de- 
meanour he would have seemed incapable of com- 
mitting the serious offence with which he stands 
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cHarged. H« seemed horrof-struck on the charge's 
being first preferred, and asseverated his innocence 
firmly, and in a very impressive manner, declaring 
that he was the victim of a conspiracy. In answer' 
to a question of the magistrate, one of his employ- 
ers stated that, up to the time of preferring this 
charge, the prisoner had bomfe an excellent charac- 
ter in the house." 

The newspaper containing this paragraph found 
its way, on the evening of the day on which it ap- 
peared, into Miss Hillary's room, through her maid, 
as she was preparing to undress, and conveyed to 
her the first mtimation of poor EUiott's dreadful sit- 
uation. The moment that she had read it she 
sprung to her feet, pushed aside her maid, who at- 
tempted to prevent her quitting her apartment, and, 
with the newspaper in her hand, flew wildly down 
the stairs and burst into the dining-roOm, where her 
father was sitting alone, in his easy-chair, drawn 
close to the fire. " Father !" she altnost shrieked, 
springing to within a yard or two of where he was 
sitting, "Henry Elliott robbed you! Henry El- 
liott in prison ! A common thief!" pointing to the 
newspaper with frantic vehemence. " Is it so ? And 
YOU his accuser? Qh, no! no! never!" she ex- 
claimed, a wild smile Reaming on her pallid coun- 
tenance, at the same time sweeping to and fro be- 
fore her astounded father, with swift but stately 
steps, continuing, as she passed and repassed him, 
" No, sir ! no ! no ! no ! Oh, for shame ! for shame, 
father ! Shame on you ! shame ! His father dead ! 
his mother dead ! No one to feel for him ! no one 
to protect him! no one to love him— but — me!" 
And accompanying the last few words with a loud 
and thriUing laugh, she fell at full length insensible 
upon the floor. 

Her father sat cowering in his chair, with his 
hands partially elevated, .feeling as though an angry 
angel had suddenly flashed upon his guilty privacy; 
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and when his daughter fell, he had not the power 
to quit his chair and go to her relief for several sec- 
onds. A horrible suspicion crossed his mind that 
she had lost her reason ; and he spent the next hour 
and a half in a perfect ecstasy of terror. As soon, . 
however, as the apothecary summoned to her assist- 
ance had assured him that there were, happily, no 
grounds for his fears ; that she had had a very vio- 
lent fit of hysterics, but was now recovered and fall- 
en asleep, he ordered the horses to his carriage, 
and drove off at top speed to the chambers of his 
city solicitor, Mr. Newington, to instruct him to 
procure EUiott^s instant discharge. That, of course, 
was utterly impossible ; and Mr. Hillary, almost stu- 
pified with terror, heard Mr. Newington assure him 
that the King of England himself could not accom" 
pUsh such an object ! That Elliott must now remain 
in prison till the day of trial — about a month or six 
weeks hence — and then be brought to the bar as a 
felon ; that thece were but two courses to be pur- 
sued on that day, either not to appear against the 
prisoner and forfeit all the recognisances, or to ap- 
pear in open court, and state that the charge was 
withdrawn, and that it had been founded entirely on 
a mistake. That even then, in either case, Elliott, 
if really innocent (Mr. Newington was no party- 
whatever to the fraudulent concoction of the charge, 
which was confined to Mr. Hillary and Lord Scamp), 
would bring an action at law against Mr. Hillary, 
and obtain, doubtless, very large damages for the 
disgrace, and danger, and injury which Mr. Hillary's 
unfounded charge had occasioned him ; or, more se- 
rious still, he might perhaps endict all the parties 
concerned for a conspiracy. 

** But," said Mr. Hillary, almost sick with fright 
at this alarming Statement of the liabihties he had 
incurred, "I would not wait for an action to bo 
brought against me ; I would pay him any sum you 
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might recommend, and tlfot, too, instantly on his 
l^uitting the prison walls." 

" But, pardon me, Mr. Hillary ; why all this !" 

" Oh, something of very great importance has just 
happened at my house, which — which — gives me 
quite a different opinion. But I was saying I would 
pay him instantly — " 

" But if the young man be spirited, and conscious 
of his innocence, and choose to set a high value 
upon his character, he will insist on clearing it in 
open court, and dare you to the proof of your charges 
before the whole world : at least I should do so in 
such a case." 

" You would^ would you, sir 1" exclaimed Mr. Hil- 
lary, angrily, the big drops of perspiration standing 
upon his forehead. 

"Certainly, certainly, I should, indeed; but let 
that pass. 1 really don't see — " continued Mr. NeW- 
ington, anxiously. 

"D — ^n him, then!" cried Mr. Hillary, desperate- 
ly, after a pause, snapping his fingers, " let him do 
his worst ! he can never find me out." 

" Eh I what ?" interrupted Newington, briskly, 
" find you out T What can you mean, Mr. Hillary V 

"Why — a — ^" stammered Mr. Hillary, colouring 
violently, adding something that neither he himself 
nor Mr. Newington could understand. The latter 
had his own surmises — somewhat vague, it is true — 
as to the meaning of Mr. Hillary's words ; especially 
coupling them, as he did instantly, with certain ex- 
pressions which, he had heard poor EUiott utter at 
the police-office. He was a prudent man, however, 
and, seeing no particular necessity for pushing his 
inquiries further, he thought it best to let matters re- 
main as Mr. Hillary chose to represent them. 

Six weeks did poor EUiott Ue immured in the dun- 
geons of Newgate, awaiting his trial — as a -felon. 
What pen shall describe his mental sufferings during 
that pehod ? Conscious of (he most exalted and 
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Bcropulous integrity ; he who had never, designedly 
wronged a human being, even in thought ; whom 
dire necessity only had placed in circumstances 
which exposed him to the devilish malice of such 
a man as Hillary ; who stood alone, and, with the ex- 
ception of one fond heart, friendless in the world; 
whose livehhood depended on his daily labour, and 
who had hitherto supported himself with decency, 
not to say dignity, amid many grievous discourage- 
ments and hardships ; this was the man pining amid 
the guilty gloom of the cells of Newgate, and look- 
ing forward each day with shuddering to the hour 
when he was to be drajgged with indignity to the bar, 
and perhaps found guilty, on perjured evidence, of 
the shocking offence with which he was charged ! 
And all this was the wicked contrivance of Mir. Hil- 
lary, the father of his Mary ! And was he liable to 
be transported ; to quit his country ignominiously and 
for ever ; to be banished with disgust and horror from 
the memory of her who had once so passionately 
loved him, as an impostor, a villain, a felon I He 
resolved not to attempt any communication with 
Miss Hillary, if indeed it were practicable ; but to 
await, with stem resolution, the arrival of the hour 
that was either to crush him with unmerited but in- 
evitable infamy and ruin, or expose and signally 
punish those whose malice and wickedness had 
sought to effect his destruction. What steps coiild 
he take to defend himself 1 Where were his wit- 
nesses ? Who would detect and expose the perjury 
of those who would enter the witness box on behalf 
of his wealthy prosecutors 1 Poor soul ! Heaven 
support thee against thy hour of trouble, and then 
deliver thee ! 

Miss Hillary's fearful excitement, on the evening 
when she discovered Elliott's situation, led to a slow- 
fever, which confined her to her bed for nearly a 
fortnight; and when, at the end of that period, she 
again appeared in her father's, pr^senccj^ it was only 
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to encouutCT, desfite her wan looks, a repetition of 
the harsh and cruel treatment she had experienced 
ever since the day on which he had discovered her 
reluctance to receive the addresses of Lord Scamp. 
Day after day did her father bait her on behalf of 
his lordship, with alternate coaxing and cursing : all 
was in vain.; for when Lord Scamp at length made 
her a formal proffer of his precious "hand and 
heart," she rejected him with a quiet contempt, 
which sent him, full of the irritation of wounded 
conceit, to pour his sorrows into the inflamed ear 
of her father. 

The name that was written on her heart — ^thal 
was constantly in her sleeping and waking thoughts, 
ElUott — she never suffered to escape her lips. Her 
father frequently mentioned it to her, but she lis- 
tened in melancholy, oftener indignant silence. 
She felt conviikced that there was foul play on the 
part of her father connected with Elliott's incarcer- 
ation in Newgate, and could sometimes scarcely 
conceal, when in his presence, a shudder of appre- 
hension. And was it likely, was it possible, that 
such a measure towards the unhappy, persecuted 
Elliott could have any other effect on the daughter, 
believing him, as she did, to be pure and unspotted, 
than to increase and deepen her affection for him ; 
to present his image before her mind's eye as that 
of one enduring martyrdom on her account and for 
her sake 1 

At length came on the day appointed for Elliott's 
trial, and it was with no little trepidation that Mr. 
Hillary, accompanied by Lord Scamp, stepped into 
his carriage and drove down to the Old Bailey, 
where they sat together on the bench till nearly 
seven o'clock, till which time the court was en- 
gaged upon the trial of a man for forgery. Amid 
the bustle consequent upon the close of this long 
trial, Hillary, after introducing his noble friend to 
one of the aldermen, hamened to cast his eyes to 
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the bar, which had Just been quoted by the death 
doomed convict he had heard tned, when they fe]\ 
upon the figure of Elliott, who seemed to have been 
placed there for some minutes, and was standing* 
with a mournful expression of countenance, appa 
rently lost in thought. Even Mr. Hillary^s hard 
heart was almost touched by the altered appearance 
of his victim, who was greatly emaciated, and 
seemed scarcely able to stand erect in his most 
humihating position. 

Mr. Hillaiy knew the perfect innocence of Elliott ; 
and his own guilty soul thrilled within him as his 
eye encountered for an instant the steadfast but 
sorrowful eye of the prisoner. In vain did he at- 
tempt to be conversing carelessly with Lord Scamp, 
who was himself too much agitated to attend to 
him! The prisoner pleaded not guilty. No counsel 
had been retained for the prosecution, nor did any 
appear for the defence. The court, therefore, had 
•o examine the witnesses; and suffice it to say, 
that after about half an hour's trial, in the course of 
Which Hillary was called as a witness, and trembled 
so excessively as to call forth some encouraging 
expressions from the bench, the judge who tried the 
case decided that there was no evidence worth a 
straw against the prisoner, and consequently direct- 
ed the jury to acquit him, which they did instantly, 
adding their unanimous opinion that the charge 
against him appeared both frivolous and malicious. 

'* Am I to understand, my lord, that I leave the 
court freed from all taint, from a^l dishonour V in- 
quired Elliott, after the foreman had expressed the 
opinion of the jury. 

"Certainly, most undoubtedly you do," replied 
the judge. 

" And if I think fit, I am at hberty hereafter to 
expose and punish those who have wickedly con* 
spired to place me here on a false charge V 

" Of course yoa have your remedy against any 
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one," replied the cautious judge, " whom you can 
prove to have acted illegallv." 

Elliott darted a glance at Mr. Hillary, which made 
his blood rush tumultuously towards his guilty heart ; 
and bowing respectfully to the court, withdrew from 
the ignominious spot which he had been so infa* 
mously compelled to occupy. He left the prison a 
little after eight o'clock ; and wretched indeed were 
his feelings as the turnkey, opening the outermost 
of the iron-bound and spiked doors, bade him fare- 
well, gruffly adding, " Hope we mayn't meet again, 
my hearty !" 

" I hope not, indeed !" replied Elliott, with a sigh ; 
and, descending the steps, found himself in the 
street. He scarce knew, for a moment, whither to 
direct his steps, staggering, overpowered with the 
strange feeling of suddenly recovered liberty. The 
sad reality, however, soon forced itself upon him. 
What was to become of him ? He felt wearied and. 
faint, and almost wished he had begged the favour 
of sleeping for the night even in the dreary dun- 
geons from which he had been but that moment re- 
leased. Thus his thoughts were occupied as he 
moved slowly towards Fleet-street, when a^female 
figure approached him muffled in a large shawl. 

'* Henry, dearest Henry !" murmured the half- 
stifled voice of Miss Hillary, stretching towards him 
both her hands ; " so you are ft'ee ! You have es- 
caped from the snare of the wicked ! Thank God, 
thank God! Oh, what have we passed through 
since we last met! Why, Henry, will you not 
speak to me 1 Do you forsake the daughter for the 
sin of her father t" 

Elliott stood staring at h«r as if stupified. 

•* Miss Hillary t" he murmured, incredulously. 

" Yes, yes ! 1 am Mary Hillary ; I am your own 
Mary. But oh, Henry, how altered you are ! How 
thin ! How pale and ill you look ! I cannot bear 
to see you!" And, covering her face with her 
hands, she burst into a flood of tears. 
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"I can hardly— believe — ^that it is Miss ttil- 
lary," muttered Elliott. "But your father! Mr. 
HiUary ! What will he say if he sees you t Are 
YOU not ashamed of being seen talking to a wretch 
like me, just slipped out of Newgate ?" 

" Ashamed ? My Henry, do not torture me ! I 
am heartbroken for your sake ! It is my own flesh 
and blood that I am ashamed of, that it could ever 
be so base !*^ 

Elliott suddenly snatched her into his arms, and 
folded her to his breast with convulsive energy. 

If the malignant eye of her father had seen them 
at that moment ! 

She had obtained information that her father was 
gone to the Old Bailey with Lord Scamp, and soon 
contrived to follow them/ unnoticed by the domes- 
tics. She could not get into the court, as the gal- 
lery was already filled; and had been lingering 
about the door for upward of four hours, making 
eager inquiries from those who left the court as to 
the name of the prisoner who was being tried. She 
vehemently urged him to accompany her direct to 
Bullion House, confront her father, and demand repa- 
ration for the wrongs he had inflicted. '^ I will stand 
beside you ; I will never leave. you ; let him turn us 
both out of his house together !" continued the ex- 
cited girl. " I begin to loathe it ; to feel indiiferent 
about everything it contains, except my poor, un- 
offending, dying mother ! Come, come, Henry, and 
play the man !'^ But EUiott's good sense led him to 
expostulate with her, and he did so successfully, 
representing to her the useless peril attending such 
a proceeding. He forced her into the coach that 
was waiting for her ; refused the purse she had tried 
nearly fifty times to thrust into his hand ; promised 
to make a point x)f writing to her the next day in 
such a manner as should be sure of reaching her ; 
and, after mutually afiectionate adieus, he ordered 
the coachman to drive ofif as quickly as possible to- 
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waards Highbury. She found Bullion House in a 
tumult on account of her absence. 
, " So your intended victioi has escaped !" exclaim- 
ed Miss Hillary, suddenly presenting herself before 
her father, whom Lord Scamp had just left. 

" Ah, Polly — my pwn Poll — and is it you, indeed?" 
said her father, evidently the worse of wine, ap^ 
proaching her unsteadily. " Come, kiss me, love! 
where— where have you been, you little puss — ^puss 
— puss — " 

" To Newgate, sirT replied his daughter, in a quick, 
stern tone, and retreated a step or two from her ad- 
vancing father. 

" N — n — ewgate ! New-— new — ^gate !" he echo- 
ed, as if the word had suddenly sobered him. , " Well, 
Mary, and— what of that !" he added, drawing his 
breath heavily. 

" To think that ^yowr blood flows in these veins of 
mine !" continued Miss Hillary, with extraordinary 
energy, extending her arms towards him. ^^ I call 
you father, and yet"— she shuddered — " you are a 
guilty man ; you have laid a snare for the innocent ; 
tremble, sir ! tremble ! Do you love your daughter ? 
I tell you, father, that if your design had succeeded, 
she would have lain dead in your house within an 
hour after it was told her ! Oh, what — what am I 
saying ? where have I been V She pressed her hand 
to her forehead; her high excitement had passed 
away. Her father had recovered from the shock 
occasioned by her abrupt reappearance. He walked 
to the door and shut it. 

" Sit down, Mary," said he, sternly, pointing to 
the sofa. She obeyed him in silence. 

"Now, girl, tell me, are you drunk or sober? 
where have you beeni what have you been doing?" 
he inq[uired, with a furious air. She hid her face 
in her hands and wept. * 

" You are driving me mad, father !" she murmured. 

" Come, come ! What ! you're playing the cow- 
Z2 
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ard now, miss ! Where is all your bold spirit gone 1 
What ! can't you bully me any more ? Snivel 6n, 
then, and beg my forgiveness ! What do you mean, 
miss," said he, extending towards her his clinched 
fist, " by talking about this fellow Elliott being— my 
VICTIM? Ehl Tell me, you audacious hussy! you 
ungrateful vixen ! what d'ye mean? say, what the 
d — ^l has come to you 1" She made no answer, but 
continued with lier face concealed in her hands. 
" Oh, I'm up to all this ! I see what you're after ! I 
know you, young dare-devil!* You think you can 
bully me into letting you marry this brute, this beg- 
gar, this swindler! Ah-ha! you don't know me 

though ! By , but 1 believe you and he are in 

league to taie my life !". He paused, gasping with 
rage. His daughter remained silent. "What has 
turned you so against me .?" he continued, in the same 
violent tone and manner. " Haven't I been a kind 
father to you all my — " 

" Oh yes, yes, yes ! dear father, I know you have !'* 
sobbed Miss Hillary, rising and throwing herself at 
his feet. 

" Then why are you behaving in this strange way 
to me ?" he inquired, somewhat softening his tone. 
" Mary, isn't your poor mother up stairs dying ? and 
if I lose her and you too, what's to become of me 1" 
Miss Hillary wept bitterly. " You'd better kill your 
old father outright at once than kill him in this slow 
way ! or send him to a madhouse, as you surely will ! 
Come, MoUy — my own little Molly— promise me to 
think no more of this wretched fellow! Depend 
on't he'll be revenged on me yet, and do me an in- 
jury if he can ! Surely the devil himself sent the 
man across our family peace ! I don't want you to 
marry Lord Scamp since you don't like him ; not I ! 
It's true, I have longed this many a year to marry 
you to some nobleman ; to see you great and hap- 
py ; but, if you can't fancy my Lord Scamp, why, 
I give him up. And if I give Um up, won't you 
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meet me half way, and make us all happy again by 
giving up this fellow so unworthy of you I He 
corned from a d — d bad slock, believe me! Re- 
member, his father gambled, and— cut his throat," 
added Hillary, in a low tone, instinctively trembhng 
as he recollected the effect produced upon Elliott 
by his utterance of these words on a former occar 
sion. "Only think, Molly! My daughter^ with a 
vast fortune— scraped together during a long hfe by 
her father's hard labour — Molly — the only thing her 
father loves, excepting always your poor mother — 
to fling herself into the arms of a common thief, a 
jail-bird, a felon, a fellow on his way to the gallows I" 
" Father !" said Miss Hillary, solemnly, suddenly 
looking up into her father's face, "you know that 
this is false ! You know that he is acquitted, that 
he is innocent ; you knew it from the first that the 
charge was false !" 

Mr. Hillary, who had imagined he was succeeding 
in changing his daughter's determination, was im- 
measurably disappointed and shocked at this evi-' 
dence of his failure. He bit his lips violently and 
looked at her fiercely, his countenance darkening 
upon her sensibly. Scarce suppressing a horrible 
execration:— turning a deaf ear to all her passionate 
entreaties on behalf of Elliott — ^he rose, forcibly de- 
tached her arms, which were clinging to his knees, 
and rung the bell. 

. ** Send Miss Hillary's maid here," said he, hoarse* 
ly. The woman with a frightened air soon made 
her ajppearance. 

" Attend Miss Hillary to her room immediately/' 
isaid he, sternly, and his disconsolate daughter was 
led out of his presence to spend a m|ht of sleepless 
agony. 

<«Onbed 
Delirious flung, sleep from her pillow flies ; 
All night she tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds ; till the gray mom 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
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EiAEHmate by love : and then, perhaps. 
Exhausted nature sinks a while to rest, 
Still interrupted bjr distracted dreams, 
That o'er the sick imagination rise, 
And in black colours paint the mimic scene !" 

Many more such scenes as the one above described 
followed between Mr. Hillary and his daughter. 
He never left her from the moment he entered till he 
quitted his house on his return to the city. Threats, 
entreaties, promises — magnificent promises — all the 
artillery of persuasion or coercion that he knew how 
to use, he brought to bear upon his wearied and 
harassed daughter, but in vain. He suddenly took 
her with him into Scotland ; and after spending there 
a wretched week or two, returned more dispirited 
than he had left. He hurried her to every place of 
amusement he could think of. Now he would give 
party after party, forgetful of his poor wife's situa- 
tion ; then let a week or longer elapse in dull and 
morose seclusion. Once he was carried by his pas- 
sion to such a pitch of phrensy, that he struck her 
on the Side of her head, and severely ! nor manifested 
any signs of remorse when he beheld her staggering 
under the blow. But why stay to particul^ize these 
painful scenes ? Was this the way to put an end to 
the obstinate infatuation of his daughter ? No, but 
to increase and strengthen it ; to add fuel to the fire. 
Her womanly pride, her sense of justice came — ^pow- 
erful auxiharies — to support her love of the injured 
Elliott: She bore his ill treatment at length with a 
kind of apathy. She h^ long lost all respect for her 
father, conscious as she was that he had acted most 
atrociously towards Elliott : and presently, after 
'* some natural tears" for her poor mother, she be- 
came wearied of the monotonous misenr she en- 
dured at Bullion House, and ready to fly from it. 

Passing over an interval of a month or two, during 
which she continued to keep up some correspond- 
ence with Elliott, who never told her the extreme 
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misery, the absolute want he was suffering, since her 
father refused to give him a character such as would 
procure his admission to knother situation, and he 
was therefore reduced to the most precarious means 
possible of procuring a livelihood. Miss Hillary, 
overhearing her father make arrangements for taking 
her on a long visit to the Continent — ^where he might, 
for all she knew, leave her to end her days in some 
convent— fled that night in desperation from Bullion 
House, and sought refuge in the humble residence 
of an old servant of her father's. Here she lived 
for a few days in terrified seclusion ; but she might 
have spared her alarms, for her father received the 
news of her flight with sullen apathy, merely ex- 
claiming, " Wdl, as she has made her bed she must 
lie upoA it." He made no inquiries after her, nor 
attempted to induce her to return. When at length 
apprized cf her residence, he did not go near the 
house. He had evidently given up the strug^e in 
despair, and felt indiflerent to any fate that might be- 
fall his daughter. He heard that the banns of mar- 
triage between her and Elliott were published in the 
Earish church where her new residence was situated, 
ut offered no opposition whatever. He aflixed his 
signature when required to the document necessary 
to transfer to her the sum of money— 600/.— stand- 
ing in her name in the funds in sullen silence. 

So this ill-fated couple were married, no one at- 
tending at the brief and cheerless ceremony but an 
early friend of Elliott's and the worthy couple from 
whose house Mrs. Elliott had been married. 

Elliott had commenced legal proceedings against 
Mr. Hillary on account of his malicious prosecution. 
He was certain of success, and of thereby wringing 
from his reluctant and wicked father-in-law a very 
considerable sum of money ; a little fortune, in his 
present circumstances. With a noble forbearance, 
however, and yielding to the entreaties of his wife, 
who had not lost, in her marriage^ the feelings of a 
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daughter towards her errihg pareht, he ahandoned 
them ; his solicitor .writing, at his desire, to inform 
Mr. Hillary of the fact that his client had determined 
to discontinue proceedings, though he had the cer- 
tainty of success before him ; and that, for his wife's 
ss^e, he IVeely forgave Mr. Hillary. 

This letter was returned with an insolent mes^ 
sage from Mr. Hillary, and there the affiair ended. 

A few days after her marriage Mrs. Elliott re- 
ceived the following communication from Mr. Jef- 
freys : 

" Madam, 

" Mr. Hillary has instructed ine to apprize you, as 
I now do with great pain, of his unalterable deter- 
mination never again to recognise you as his daugh- 
ter, or receive any communication, of any descnp- 
tion, from either your husband or yourself, addressed 
either to Mr. or Mrs. Hillary ; whom yt)ur undutiful 
and ungrateful conduct, he says, has separated from 
you for ever. 

"He will allow to be forwarded to any place you 
may direct whatever articles belonging to you may 
yet remain at BulUon House, on your sending a list 
of them to my office. 

" Spare me the pain of a personal interview on 
the matter ; and believe me when I unfeignedly la- 
ment being the medium of communicating such in- 
telligence. 

" I am, madam, 

" Your humble servant, 

"Jonathan Jeffreys." 

With ^ trembling hand, assisted by her husband, 
she set down a few articles — books, dress, one or 
two jewels, and her little dog Cato. Him, however, 
Mr. Hillary had caused to be destroyed the day after 
he discovered her flight. The other articles were 
sent to her immediately; and with a ^bitter fit of 
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weepmg did she receive them, and read the fate of 
her merry little favourite, who had frisked about her 
to the last with sportive affection, when almost 
everybody else scowled at and forsook her. Thus 
closed for ever, as she too surely felt, all connexion 
and communication with her father and mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble-spirited wife, and well 
he might, with a fondness bordering on idolatry. 
The vast sacrifice she had made for him overpow- 
ered him whenever he adverted to it, and inspired 
him not only with the most tender and enthusiastic 
a^ection and gratitude, but with the most eager am- 
bition to secure her, by his own eflbrts, at least a 
comfortable home. He engaged a small but respect- 
able lodging in the borough, to which they removed 
the day after their marriage ; and, after making des- 
perate exertions, he had the gratification of obtain- 
ing a situation as clerk in a respectable mercantile 
house in the city, and which he had obtained through 
the friendly but secret services of one of the mem- 
bers of the firm he had last served. His superior 
qualifications secured him a salary of 90/. a year, 
with the promise of its increase if he continued to 
give satisfaction. Thus creditably settled, the troub- 
led couple began to breathe a httle more freely ; and 
in the course of a twelvemonth Mrs. EUiptt's poig- 
nant grief first declined into melancholy, which was 
at length mitigated into a pensive if not cheerful 
resignation. She moved in her little circumscribed 
sphere as if she had never occupied one of splen- 
dour and affluence. How happily passed the houra 
they spent together in the evening after he had quit- 
ted the scene of his daily labours, he reading or 
playing on his flute, which he did very beautifully, 
and she busily employed with her needle ! How 
they loved their neat little parlour, as they some- 
times involuntarily compared it ; she with the spa- 
cious and splendid apartments which had witnessed 
so much orher suffering at Bullion House, he with 
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the dreadful ceUfii of Newgate ! And their ^ndsjm t 
What sweet and calm repose they brought ! How 
she loved to walk with him after church hours in the 
fresh and breezy places, the parks ; though a pan^ 
occasionally shot through her heart when she o\y- 
served her father^s carriage, he the soUtary occu- 
pant, rolling leisurely past them ! The carriage in 
which she and her little Cato had so often driven ! 
But thoughts such as these seldom intruded; and, 
when they did, only drove her closer to her hus^ 
band; a pearl to her, indeed — ^if it may be not*ir« 
reverently spoken — of great price; a price she never 
once regretted* to have paid. 

Ye fond, unfortunate souls ! what days of dark- 
ness were in store for you ! 

About eighteen months after their marriage^ Mrs. 
Elliott, after a lingering and dangerous acc&uchement^ 

SLve birth to a son, the Uttle creature I had seen* 
ow they consulted together about the means of a|>- 
prizing Mr. Hillary of the birth of his grandson, and 
faintly suggested to each other the possibility of its 
melting the stern, stubborn resolution he had formed 
concerning them \ He heard of it, however, mani- 
festing about as much emotion as he would on being 
told by his housekeeper of the kittening of his 
kitchen cat ! The long fond letter she had made 
such an effort to write to him, and which poor El- 
liott had trudged all the way to Highbury todeliver, 
with trembling hand and beating heart, to the porter 
at the lodge of Bullion House, was returned to them 
the next moruing by the twopenny post unopened! 
What delicious agony was it to them to look at, to 
hug to their bosoms the little creature that had no 
relative on earth but them! How often did his lit- 
tle blue eye open surprisedly upon her as her scorch- 
ing tear dropped upon his tiny face I 

She had just weaned her child, and was still suf- 
fering from the effects of nursing, when there hap- 
pened the first misfortune that had befallen them 
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Since their marriage. Mr. Elliott was one night be- 
hind his usual hour of returning from the city, and 
his wife's anxious suspense was terminated by the 
appearance of a hackney coach, from which there 
stepped out a strange gentleman, who instantly 
knocked at the door, and returned to assist another 
gentleman in lifting out the apparently inanimate 
figure of her husband. Pale as death, she rushed 
down stairs, her child in her arms, and was saved 
from fainting only by hearing her husband's voice, 
in a low tone, assuring her that he was ** not much 
hurt ;" that iie had had " a slight accident." The 
fact was, that in attempting most imprudently to 
shoot across a street between two approaching ve- 
hicles, he was knocked down by the pole of one of 
them, a postchaise; and, when down, before the 
pos^oy could stop, one of the horses had kicked 
the prostrate passenger upon his right side. The 
two humane gentlemen who had accompanied him 
home did all in their power to assuage the terrors 
of Mrs. Elliott. One of them ran for the medical 
man, who fortunately lived close at hand ; and he 
pronounced the case to be, though a serious one 
and requiring great care, not attended with danger* 
ous symptoms, at least at present. 

His patient never quitted his bed for three months ; 
at the end of which period his employers sent a 
very kind message, regretting the accident that had 
happened, and, still more, that they felt compelled to 
^11 up his situation in their house, as he had been 
now so long absent, and was likely to continue ab* 
sent for a much longer time ; and they at the same 
time paid him all the salary that was due, in respect 
d the period during which he had been absent,, and 
a quarter's salary beyond it. Poor Elliott was 
thrown by this intelligence into a state of deep de- 
spondency, which was increased by his surgeon's 
continuing to use the language of caution, and as- 
suring him (disheartening words !) that he must not 

Vol. III.— a a 
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think of engaging in active business for some \ 
yet to come. It was after a sleepless night that he 
and his wife stepped into a hackney-coach and (hrovo 
to the bank to sell out 50^. of their precious store, 
in order to liquidate some of the heavy expenses at- 
tendant on his long iUness. Alas 1 what prospect 
was there either of replacing what they now took, 
or of preserving the remainder from similar diminu- 
tions? It was now that his admirable wife acted 
indeed the part of a guardian angel ; soothing by 
her fond attentions his querulous and alarmed spirit ; 
and, that she might do so, struggling houiiy to con* 
ceal her own grievous apprehensions, her own de- 
spondency. As it may be supposed, it had now be- 
come necessary to practise the closest economy in 
order to keep themselves out of debt, and to avoid 
the necessity of constantly drawing upon the very 
moderate sum which yet stood in his name in the 
funds. How often, nevertheless, did the fond crea- 
ture risk a chiding, and a severe one, from her hus- 
band, by secretly procuring for him some of the lit- 
tle delicacies recommended by their medical attend- 
ant, and in which no entreaties could ever prevail 
upon her to share ! 

Some time after this her husband recovered suf- 
ficiently to be able to walk out ; but being peremp- 
torily prohibited from engaging for some time to 
come in his old situation, or any one requiring sim- 
ilar efforts, he put an advertisement in the news- 
papers, offering to arrange the most involved mer- 
chant's accounts, &c., '' with accuracy and expedi- 
tion," at his own residence, and on such very moder- 
ate terms as soon brought him several offers of eno^ 
ployment. He addressed himself with a natural but 
most imprudent eagerness to the troublesome and 
evei\ exhausting task he had undertaken; and the 
consequence was, that he purchased the opportunity 
of a month^s labour by a twelvemonth's incapacita^ 
tion for all labour ! A dreadful blow this was, and 
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boni^ by neither of them with their former equanim- 
ity. Mrs. Elliott renewed her hopeless attempt to 
soften the obduracy of her father's heart. She wait- 
ed for him in the street, at the hours of his quitting 
and returning to the city, and attempted to speak to 
- him, but he hurried from her as from acommon street- 
beggar. She wrote letter after letter, carrying some 
herself and sending others by the post, by which 
latter medium all were invariably returned to her ! 
She began to think with horror on her father's inex 
prable disposition ; and her prayers to Heaven for 
its interference on her behalf, or, at least, the faith 
that inspired them, became fainter and fainter. 

Mr. Hillary's temper had become ten times worse 
than ever since his daughter's departure, owing to 
that as well as several other causes. Several of his 
speculations in business proved to be very unfortu- 
nate, and to entail harassing consequences, which 
kept him constantly in a state of feverish irritability. 
Poor Mrs. Hillary continued still a hopeless para- 
lytic, deprived of the powers both of speech and mo- 
tion ; all chance, therefore, of her precious interces- 
sion was for ever at an end. In vain did Mrs. Elliott 
strive to interest several of her relatives in her be- 
half ; they professed too great a dread of Mr. Hillary 
to attempt interfering in such a delicate and danger- 
ous matter ; and realli/ h?id a very obvious interest 
in continuing, if not increasing, the grievous and un- 
natural estrangement existing between him and his 
daughter. There was one of them, a Miss Gubbley, 
a maiden aunt or cousin of Mrs. Elliott, that had 
wormed herself completely into Mr. Hillary's con- 
fidence, and, having been once a housekeeper in 
the establishment, now reigned supreme at Bullion 
Lodge ; an artful, selfish, vulgar person, an object to 
Mrs. Elliott of mingled terror and disgust ; this was 
the being that* 

" Toadlike, sat squatting at the ear" 
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of her father^ probably daily suggesting every hate- 
ful consideratioa that could tend to widen the breach 
already existing between him and his daughter* 
This creature, too, had poor Mrs. Elliott besieged 
with passionate and humiliating entreaties, till they 
were suddenly and finally checked by a display of 
such intolerable insolence and heartlessness as de- 
termined Mrs. Elliott, come what would, to make 
no farther efforts in that quarter. She returned 
home, on the occasion just alluded to, worn out in 
body and mind. A copious Hood of tears accom- 
panying her narration to her husband of what had 
happened, relieved her excitement; she took her 
child into her arms, and his playful little fingers un- 
consciously touching the deep responsive chords of 
a mother^s heart, she forgot, in the ecstasy of the 
moment, as she folded him to her bosom, all that 
had occurred to make her unhappy and add to the 
gloom of their darkening prospects. Closer and 
closer now became their retrenchments, cutting off 
every source of expenditure that was not absolutely 
indispensable. None occasioned them, she told me, 

a greater pang than giving up their little pew in 

church, and betaking themselves Sunday after Sun- 
day to the humbler and more appropriate, sittings 
provided in the aisle. But was this their commu- 
nion, their compact with poverty, unfavourable to de- 
votion 1 No. The serpent pride was crushed, and 
dared not lift his bruised head to disturb or alarm ! 
God then drew near to the deserted couple, ** weary 
and heavy laden," and *' cast put" by their earthly 
father ! Yes, there she experienced a calm, a res- 
ignation, a reaUtv in the services and duties of reli- 
gion, which she had never known when sitting amid 
tiie trappings and ostentation of wealth in the gor- 
geous pew of her father ! 

They were oWiged to seek a cheaper lodging — 
moderate as was the rent required for those they 
bad so long occupied — where they might practise a 
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severer economy than they chose to exhibit in the 
presence of those who had known them when such 
sacrifices were not necessary, and which also had 
the advantage of being in the neighbourhood of a 
person who had promised Elliott occasional employ- 
ment as a collector of rents, &c., as well as the 
balancing of his books every month. Long before 
his health warranted did he undertake these severe 
labours, driven to desperation by a heavy and not 
over reasonable bill delivered him by his medical 
attendant, and of which he pressed for the payment. 
With an aching heart po'>r Elliott sold out sufficient 
to discharge it, and reso! 7ed at all hazards to recom- 
mence his labours ; for there was left only 70 or 80/. 
in the bank, and he shuddered when he thought of it ! 
They had quitted this their second lodging fcr that in 
which I found them about three months before her 
first visit to me, in order to be near another individ- 
ual, himself an accountant, who had promised to em- 
ploy Elliott frequently as a kind of deputy or fag. 
His were the books piled up before Elliott when first 
I saw him ! Thus had he been engaged, to the great 
injury of his health, for mamy weeks, his own men- 
tsJ energy and determination flattering him with a 
delusive confidence in his physical vigour ! 

Poor Mrs. Elliott also had contrived, being not 
imacquainted with ornamental needlework, to obtain 
some employment of that description. Heavy was 
her heart as she sat toiling beside her husband, who 
was busily engaged in such a manner as would 
not admit of their conversing together, when her 
thoughts wandered over the scenes of their past his- 
tory, and anticipated their gloomy prospects. Was 
she now paying the fearful penalty of disobedience! 
But where was the sin she had committed in form- 
ing an honest and ardent attachment to one whom 
she was satisfied was every way her equal ^ave in 
wealth ? How could her father have a right to dic- 
tate to her heart who should be an object of her »^ 
A a2 
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fectioos t To dispose of it as of aa article of mer- 
chandise 1 Had he any right thus (o consign her to 
perpetual misery ? To imite her to a titled scoun- 
drel merely to gratify his weak pride and ambition ! 
Had she not a right to resist such an attempt ? The 
same Scripture that has said, Children, obey your 
parents, has also said, Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath. But had she not been too precipitate, 
or unduly obstinate in adhering to the man her father 
abhorred ? Ought anything to have caused her to 
fly from her suffering mother] Oh, what might 
have been A^r sufferings ! But surely nothing could 
justify or extenuate the unrelenting spirit which ac- 
tuated her father ! And that father she knew to have 
acted basely, to have played the part of a devil to- 
wards the man whom he hated ; perhaps, nay, prob- 
ably, he was meditating some equally desperate 
scheme concerning herself. She silently appealed 
to God from amid this conflict of her thoughts aad 
feehngs, and implored his forgiveness of her rash 
conduct. Her agonies were heightened by the con- 
sciousness that there existed reasons for self-con- 
demiiation : but she thought of, she looked at her 
husband, and her heart told her that she should act 
similarly were the past again to happen. 

So, then, here was this virtuous unhappy couple- 
he declining in health just when that health waa 
most precious ; she, too, worn out with labour and 
anxiety, and likely, alas ! to bring another heir to 
wretchedness into the world, for she was consider- 
ably advanced in pregnancy — ^both becoming less 
capable of the labour which was becoming daily 
more essential, with scarcely 40/. to fall back upon 
in the most desperate emergency. Such was the 
dreadful situation of Mr. and Mrs. Elliott soon after 
the period of my first introduction to them. It was 
after listening to one of the most interesting and 
melancholy narratives that the annals of human suf- 
fering could supply, that I secretly resolved to take 
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Upon myself the responsibility of appealing to Mr« 
Htllaiy in their behalf, hoping that, for the honour 
of humanity^ my efforts >yould not be entirely una* 
' vailing. 

He had quitted Bullion House within a twelve- 
month after his daughter's flight, and removed to ^ 

spacious and splendid mansion in Square, in 

the neighbourhood of my residence ; and where — 
strange coincidence ! — ^1 was requested to attend 
Mrs. Hillary, who at length seemed approaching the 
close of her long-protracted sufferings. Mr. Hillary 
had become quite an altered man since the defec- 
tion of his daughter. Lord Scamp had introduced 
him freely into the society of persons of rank and 
station, who welcomed into»their circles the posses- 
sor of so splendid a fortune ; and he found, in the 
incessant excitement and amusement of fashionable 
society, a refuge from reflection, from the " com- 
punctious visitings of remorse," which made his soli- 
tude dreadful and insupportable. J found him just 
svLch a man as I have already had occasion to de- 
Bcribe him ; a vain, vulgar, selfish, testy, overbearing 
old man ; one of the most difficult and dangerous 
I>ersons on earth to deal with in such a negotiation 
as that I had so rashly, but. Heaven knows, with ike 
best intentions, undertaken. 

" Well, Mr. Hillary," said I, entering the drawing- 
room, where he was standing alone, with his hands 
in his pockets, at the windows, watching some dis- 
turbance in the square, ^' I am afraid I can't bring 
you any better news about Mrs. Hillary. She weak- 
ens hourly !" 

** Ah, poor creature, I see she does — indeed !" he 
replied, sighing, quitting the window, and offering 
me one of the many beautiful chairs that stood in 
the splendid apartment. " Well, she has been ti 
good wife to me, I must say; a very good wife, and 
I've always thought and said so." Thrusting his 
hands into the pockets of his ample white waistcoat, 
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he walked up and down the room. *' Well, poor 
soul ! she's had all that money could get her, doctor, 
however, and she knows it— that's a comfort ; but it 
an't money can keep death off, is it 1" 

" No, indeed, Mr. Hillary ; but it can mitigate 
some of its terrors. What a consolation will it be 
for you hereafter to reflect that Mrs. Hillary has 
had everything your noble fortune could procure for 
her!" 

" Ay, and no grudging neither ! Fd do ten timei| 
what I have done ; what's money to me ? Poor 
Poll, and she's going ! We never had a quarrel in 
our lives !" he continued, in a somewhat subdued 
tone. " I shall miss her when she is gone. I shall, 
indeed. I could find many to fill her place if I had 
a mind, I'll warrant me ; but I— I — poor Poll !" 

* ♦ " Yes," I said, in answer to some general 
remark he had made, " we medical men do certainly 
see the worst side of human life. Pain, illness, 
death, are bad enough of themselves, but When 
poverty steps in too — " 

'' Ay, I dare say. Bad enough as you say ; bad 
enough!" 

^ I have this very day seen a mournful instance 
of accumulated human misery ; poverty, approach* 
ing starvation, and illness, distress of mind. Ah ! 
Mr. Hillary, what a scene I witnessed yesterday !" 
I continued, with emotion ; " a man who is well 
born, who has seen better—" 

" Better days— ah, exactly. Double-refined mis- 
ery, as they would say in the city. By-the-way, 
what a valuable charity that is ! — I'm a subscriber to 
it — for the relief of decayed tradesmen ! One feels 
such a pleasure in it ! I dare say now — ^I do be- 
lieve— let me see-^OOZ. would not cover what I get 
rid of one way or another in this kind of way every 
year. By-the-way, doctor, I'll ring for tea— you'U 
take a cup V* I nodded ; and in a few minutes a 
splendid tea-service made its appearance. 
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•* Do you knowT) doctor, I've some notion of being 
remembered after Pm gone, and it has often struck 
nae that, if I were to leave virhat I have to build a 
hospital, or something of that sort in this part of the 
town, it wouldn't be amiss." 

" A noble ambition, sir, indeed. But, as I was 
observing, the poor ^people I saw yesterday — such 
misery ! such fortitude !" 

" Ah, yfes ! Proper sort of people, just the right 
sort to put into — ahem !— jyi/Zary'^ Hospital, It 
don't sound badly, does it ?" 

" Excellently well. But the fact is" — I observed 
that he was becoming rather fidgety, but I was re- 
solved not to be beaten from my point — " I'm going, 
in ^hort, Mr. Hillary, to take a liberty which nothing 
could warrant but — " 

" You're going to beg, doctor, now an't you \^ he 
interrupted briskly ; " but the fact is, my maxim has 
long been never to give a farthing in charity that 
any one shall know of but two people : I and the 
people I give to. That's my notion of true charity; 
and, besides, it saves one a vast deal of trouble. 
But if yott really think — if it really is a deserving 

case — why— ahem !— ^I might, perhaps — Dr. is 

so well known for his charitable turn — now an't 
this the way you begin upon all your great pa-! 
tients ]" he continued, with an air of supreme com- 
placency. I bowed and smiled, humouring his 
vanity. "Well, in such a case— hem! hem! — I 
might, ouce in a way, break in upon my rule," and 
he transferred his left hand from his waistcoat to 
his breeches pocket ; " so there's a guinea for you. 
But < don't, on any account, name it to any one. 
Don't, doctor, I don'rwant to be talked about ; and 
we people that are known do get so many — ^" 

" But, Mr. Hillary, surely I may tell my poor 
friends, to whom your charity is destined, the name 
of the generous — " 

" Oh, ay! Do as you please for the matter of 
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that. Who are they 1 "What are they ? r Where do 
they live ? I'm a governor of ." I trembled. 

"They live at present in street; but I doubt, 

poor things, whether they can stop there much 
longer, for their landlady is becoming very clamor- 
ous — ^" 

"Oh, the old story! the old story! Landlords 
are generally, especially the smaller sort, such ty- 
rants, an't they 1" 

"Yes, too frequently such is the case! But I 
was going to tell you of these poor people. They 
have not been married many years, and they mar- 
ried very unfortunately." Mr. Hillary, who had for 
some time been sitting down on the sofa, here rose 
and' walked rather more quickly than he had been 
walking before. " Contrary to the wishes of their 
family, who have forsaken them, and don't know 
what their sufferings now are — ^how virtuous — ^how 
patient ! And they have got a child too, that will 
soon, I fear, be crying for the bread it may not 
get." Mr» Hillary was evidently becoming dis- 
turbed. I saw that a little of the colour had fled 
from about his upper lip, but he said nothing, nor 
did he seem disposed to interrupt me. " I'm sure, 
by-the-way,"'I continued, as calmly as T could> 
"that if I could but prevail upon their family to 
see them before it is too late, that explanations 
might — " 

" What's the name of your friends, sir 1" said Mr. 
Hillary, suddenly stopping, and standing opposite to 
me, with his arms almost akimbo, and his eyes 
looking keenly into mine. 

"Elliott, sir." 

" I—I thought as much, sir !" he replied, dashing- 
the perspiration from his forehead; "I knew what 
you were driving at ! D— n it, sir, I see it all ! You 
came here to insult me ; you did, sir !" His agita- 
tion increased. 

"Forgive me, Mr. Hillary ; I assure you—'* - 
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"No, sir! I won't hear you, sir! Fve heard 
enough, sir I Too much, sir 1 You've said enough, 
sir, to show me what sort of a man you are, sir! 
D— n it, sir, it's too bad !" 

" You mistake me, Mr. Hillary," said I, calmly. 

" No .1 don't, sir, but you've cursedly mistaken 
me, sir. If you know these people, and choose to 
take up their—to— to — patronise, do, sir, d — n it ! 
if you like, and haven't anything better to do !" 

" Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt your feelings !" 

" Hurt my feelings, sir! What d'ye mean, sir! 
Every man hurts my feehngs that insults me, sir ; 
and you have insulted me, sir !" 

"How, sirl" I inquired, sternly, in my turn. 
" Oblige me, sir, by explaining these extraordinary 
expressions." 

" You know well enough ! I see through it. But 
if you — ^really, sir— you've got a guinea of mine, sir, 
in your pocket. Consider it your fee for this visit ; 
the last I'll trouble you to pay, sir !" he stuttered, 
almost unintelligible with fury. 

I threw his guinea upon the floor, as if its touch 
were pollution. '* Farewell, Mr. Hillary," said I, 
deliberately drawing on my gloves. " May your 
deathbed be as calm and happy as that I have this 
day attended up stairs for the last time." 

He looked at me earnestly, as if staggered by the 
reflections I had suggested, and turned very pale. 
I bowed haughtily and r^tired. As I drove home, 
^ny heated fancy struck out a scheme for shaming 
.or terrifying^ the old monster I had quitted into 
something hke pity or repentance, by attacking and 
exposing him in some newspaper ; but, by the next 
morning, I perceived the many objections there 
were to such a course. I need hardly say that I 
did not communicate to the Elliotts the fact of my 
attempted intercession with Mr. Hillary. 

It was grievous to see the desperate but unavail- 
ing strug^e made by both of them to retrieve their 
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circumstances and provide against the expensive 
and trying time that was approaching. He was 
slaving at his account-books from morning to mid- 
night, scarce allowing himself a few minutes for 
his meals ; and she had become a mere fag to a 
fashionable milliner, undertaking all such work as 
could be done at her own residence, often sitting up 
half the night, and yet earning the merest trifle. 
Then she had also to look after her husband and child, 
for they could not afford to keep a regulai' attend- 
ant. Several articles of her husband's dress and 
her own, and almost all that belonged to the child, 
she often washed at night with her own hands ! 

As if these unfortunate people were not suffi- 
ciently afflicted already — ^as if any additional ingre- 
dient in their cup of sorrow were requisite — symp- 
toms of a more grievous calamity than had yet 
befallen poor Elliott began to exhibit themselves in 
him. His severe and incessant application by day 
"and night, coupled with the perpetua} agitation and 
excitement of his nervous system, began to tell 
upon his eyesight. I found him, on one of my 
morning visits, labouring under great excitement ; 
and, on questioning him, I feared he had but too 
good reason for his alarm, as he described, with 
fearful distinctness, certain sensations and appear- 
ances which infallibly betokened, in my opinion, 
after examining his eyes, the presence of incipient 
amaurosis in both eyes.' He spoke of deep-seated 

Eains in the orbits ; perpetual sparks and flashes of 
ght ; peculiar haloes seen around the candle ; dim- 
ness of sight ; aaid several other symptoms, which 
I found, on inquiry, had been for some time in 6x« 
istence, but he had never thought of noticing them 
till they forced themselves upon his startled at- 
tention. 

^* Oh, my God !*' he exclaimed, clasping his hands 
and looking upward, <' spare my «i^ht ! Oh, spare 
tny sight, at wh^t will become of me ? B^gary 
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xeema tot i^* my lot, bat MMimn io be added P* H0 
paased^ and looked the image of despair. 

"* Undoubtedly I abMi&d deceive you, Mr. Elliott,'* 
aaid I, after making several further inquiries, " if i 
were to say that there was no danger in your xa^e. 
Unfbrtnnttleiy, there does exist ground for appre^ 
hendiflg that, unless you abstain, and in a great 
ineaisure^ hem so severely taadng your eyesight as 
yon haf« ^ late, you will ion the risk of perma^ 
nentiy injuring it." 

'* Oh, doctor! it i» easy to talk !'' he exclaimed, 
with iii?9ltQM»Ty bittemess, *^'of my ceamng to use 
and try my sight; bat how am I to do it? Home 
am I t» Hire? Tefl^ me l^w$l Will money drop 
Itom the jgdiiesiiito my lap, or bread into the mouthe 
ef my poos wife and cbildt What is to become of 
ttB? Merci^lGodl and just at ttiis time, too! My 
wifb pregnant I'^-^I thanked God she was not pres> 
ent^^^onr last j»enny almost sitpping from our 
handis ; and I, who should be the stay and support 
efmy family, becoming blhtd! Oh, God! oh, God! 
what fHghtful crimes have I committed to be pun« 
ished thus? Would I had been transported of 
hanged," he added suddenly, '^ when the old ruffian 
^rew me into Newgate ! But^-*-he turned ghastly 
pale— ^if I were to die note, what good could it do V^ 
At that moment the slow, heavy, wearied step ot 
hie wife wsts heurd upon the stairs, and her entrance 
put an end te her husband's exclamations. I en- 
trested him to intermit, at least for a time, his at-^ 
tentions to business, and prescribed some active 
remecges, and he promised to obey my instructions. 
Mrs. Elliott sat beside me with a sad, exhausted air, 
which touched me almost to tears. What a situa- 
tion, what a prospect was hers ! How was she to 
|»epare for her coming confinement 1 How procure 
the most ordinary comforts, the necessary attend- 
ance 1 Deprived as her husband and child must be, 
for a time, of her affectionate and vigilant attentiont" 

Vol. in.— B b 
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wlial was to beeome of th^mt \nio wxpplf her 
p^ace ? Her countenance too plainly showed tiiat 
all these dreadful topics ccmstantly agitated her 
mind! 

A day or two after this interview I brought them 
the intelligence I had seen in the newspapers of Mrs* 
Hillary's death, which I communicated to them very 
carefully, fearful of the effect it might produce upon 
Mrs. Elliott in her critical situation. She wept bit- 
terly; but the event had been too Imig expected by 
her to occasion any violent exhibition of grief. As 
they lay awake that night in melancholy converse, 
it suddeidy occurred to Mrs. Elliott that the event 
which had just happened might afford them a last 
chance of regaining her father's affections, and they 
determined to seize the opportunity of appealing to 
his feelings when they were softened by his recent 
bereavement The next morning the wretched 

couple set out on their dreaiy pilgrimage to 

Square ; it being agreed that he should accompany 
her to within a door or t¥fO of her father's house, 
and there await the issue of her visit. With slovr 
and trembling steps, having relinqmshed his arm, 
she approached the dreaded house, whose large win- 
dows were closed from the top to the bottom. The 
sight of them overcame her; andste fiaused for a 
moment, holding fay the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts and recollections 
crowded in a few seconds through her mind ! Here, 
in this great mansion, was her living, her tyrfkom- 
cal, her mortally offended father; here lay the re- 
mains of her poor good mother, whom she had fled 
from, whose last thoughts might perhaps have been 
about her persecuted daughter ; and that daughter 
was now trembling like a guilty thing before the 
frowning portals of her widowed, and, it might be, 
inexorable father ! She felt very faint, and beckon- 
ing hastily to her husband, he stepped forward to 
support her, and led b^ ^rom the dowr. After slow- 
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ly walldBg xoomd the square, she returned, as before, 
to the gloomy mansion of her father, ascended the 
steps, and with a shaking hand pulled the bell. 

"What do you want, young woman V inquired a 
servant from the area. 

^ I wish to see Joseph ; is he at home V she re- 
plied, in so fault a voice that the only word audible 
m the ares^ was that of Joseph, the porter, who had 
entered into her father^s service in that capacity 
two or three year» before her marriage. In a few 
minutes Joseph made his appearance at the hall 
door, which he softly opened. 
• '* Joseph ! Joseph ! I'm very ill," she murmured, 
leaning against the doorpost ; *' let me sit in your 
chair for a moment." 

" Lord have mercy on me ; my young mistress !" 
exclaimed Joseph, casting a hurried look behind 
him, as if terrified at being seen in conversation with 
her ; and Uien, hastily stepping forward, he caught 
her in his- arms, for ^he had fainted. He placed her 
in his great covered chair, and called one of the fe- 
male servants, who broi^ht up with her, at his re- 
quest, a glass of water, taking the stranger to be 
some rekitive or friend of the porter's. He forced 
a little into her mouth ; the maid loosed her bonnet 
string, and, after a few minutes, she uttered a deep 
sigh, and her consciousness returned. 

" Don't hurry yourself, miss— <ma'am, I mean," 
stammered the porter, in a low tone; "you can 
stay here a little ; I don*t think any one's stirring 
but us servants ; you see, ma'am, though I suppose 
you know— my poor, mistress — " She shook her 
head and sobbed. 

" Yes, Joseph, I know it! Did she — did she die 
easil}^!'* inquired Mrs. Elliott, in a faint whisper, 
grasping his hand. 

"Yes, ma'am," he answered, in a low tone; 
" poor lady, she'd been so long ailing, that no doubt 
death wasn't anything particular to her, like ; and so 
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Oxi y^vt mit fit test fike tbe smff <vf « nukcto, » 
one migfat say ; pcwr old wall we'4 none <if u», not 
my mttter even, heard the sound of her voioe for 
months, not to say yean even !" 

"And my— my father, howitoes *tf— " 

" Why he takes oa aboot it, ma'am, c«tamly ; 
hot, yon see, he's been so long expecting of it !" 

" Do yon think, Joseph," said Mrs. EHiolt, hatdljr 
able to make herself heard, " that— that my lather 
would be very — very angry if he kne^ I was here ; 
would he— see roe !" 

"Lord, ma'am!" exclaimed the porter, alarni 
overspreading his featureft, ^ifs not possible! 
Yon cant think how stem he is !. You should iiav» 
heard what orders he gave us all about kee^ng yott 
out of the house ! I know 'tis a dreadful hard case, 
ma'aoi)" he eontinned, wiping a tear from his eye, 
"and many and many's the time we've all cried in 
^e kitchen about— hush !" he stopped, and looked 
towards the stairs apprehensively ; " never mind, 
ma'am, it's nobody ! But won't yoo come down 
wad sit in the housekeeper's room ! I'm sore the 
good oki soul will rather Mke to see you, and then, 
you know, you can slip out of the area gate and he 
gone in no time !" 

" No, Joseph," replied Mrs. Elhott, with as much 
energy as her weakness would admit of, "I wili 
wait outside the street door, if you think there is 
any danger, while you go and get this letter taken 
up stairs, and say I am waiting for an answer !" He 
took the letter, held it in his hand hesitatingly, and 
shook his head. 

"Oh, take it, good Joseph!" said Mrs. Elliott, 
with a look that would have softened a heart of 
stone ; " it is only to ask for mourning for my moth- 
er ! I have not money to purchase any !" His ej9B 
filled with tears. 

" My poor, dear young mistress !" he faltered ; his 
lip quivered, and he paused. " Ii'^ mere than my 
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place ia worth, but VH take it, nevertheless ; that 
Iwill, come what will, ma'am ! See if I don't! 
You see, ma'am," dropping his voice and looking 
towards the staircase, "it isn't so much the old gen- 
tleman, after ail, neither, but it's — ^it's Miss Gubbley 
that I'm afraid of! It is she, in my mind, that keeps 
Mm so cruel hard against you ! She has it all her 
own way here ! You should see how she orders 
us servants about, ma'am, and has her eyes into ev- 
erything that's going on; but I'll go and take the 
letter, anyhow ; and dont you go out of doors un* 
less you hear me cry * hem !' on the stairs !" She 
promised to attend to this hint, as did also the fe^ 
male servant whom he left with her, and Joseph dis- 
appeared. The mention of Miss Gubblev excited 
the most painful and disheartening thoughts in the 
mmd of Mrs. Elliott. Possibly it was now the de- 
sign of this woman to strike a grand blow, and force 
herself into the place so recently vacated by poor 
Mrs. Hiliaiy ! Mrs. Elliott's heart beat fast, after 
^e had waited for some minutes in agonizing anx- 
iety and suspense, as she heard the footsteps of Jo* 
seph hastily descending the stairs. 

** Well, Joseph," she whispered, looking eagerly 
at him. 

** I can't get to see master, ma'am, though I've 
tried ; 1 have, indeed, ma'am f I thought it would 
be 80 ! Miss Gubbley has been giving it me, ma'am : 
she says it will cost me my place to dare to do such 
an audacious thing again ; and I told her you was 
below here, ma'am, and she might see you ; but she 
tossed her head, and said it was of a piece with all 
your other shameful behaviour to your poor, bro- 
ken-hearted father, she did, ma'am"— -Mrs. Elliott 
began to sob bitterly—" and she wouldn't, on any ac- 
count whatsoever, have him shocked at such a sad 
time as this, and that she knows it would be no use 
your coming" — ^his voice quivered — ^'* and she says 
as ho w"««-he could hurdly go onr-*" you should have 
Bb2 
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ago she heard master say it was all your own fa«ill 
if you come to niin, and as you'd made your bed yott 
must lie oa it; her very words, ma'am ; bm she's 
sent you a couple of guineas, ma'am, on condition 
that you don't, on no account, trouble master again ; 
andr-Hand," be continued, his tears overflowing, ** I've 
been so bold as to make it three, ma'am ; and I hopo 
it's no offence, ma'am, me beiiig but a servant," try- 
ing to force something, wrapped up in paper, into 
the hand of Mrs. Elliott, who had listened motionless 
and in dead silence to all he had been saying. 

'< Joseph !" at length she exclaimed, in a very low 
but distinct and solemn tone, stretdiing out hi&t 
bands, " if you don't wish to see me die, help me* 
help me to my knees !" And with his assistance 
and that of the female servant, she sank g^itly down 
on her knees upon the floor, where he partly au^ 
ported her. She slowly clasped her hands togethcor 
upon her bosom, and looked upward ; her eye was 
tearless, and an awful eicpression settled upon her- 
motionless features, Joseph involuntarily fell upoa 
his knees beside her, shaking like an aspen teaf, his 
eyes fixed instinctively upon hers, and the sobs of 
several of the servants, who had stolen silently to 
the top of the kitchen stairs to gaze at this strange 
scene, were the only sounds that were audible. Af*" 
ter having remained in this position for several mia* 
* utes, she rose from her knees slowly and in sUeacs* 

" When will my mother be bturied ?" 

"Next Saturdayt" whispered Joseph, "at two 
o'clock-" 

" Where r 

"At St. ^'s, ma'am." 

" Farewell, Joseph ! You have been very kind," 
said she, rising and moving slowly to the door. 

" Won't you let me get you a little of something 
warm, ma'am ? You do look so bad, ma'am» so pale» 
^j;'Il fetch jt from down stairs in half amimite.'' 
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^Ho, Tmep}i, I«m %elter ! and Mn fiUiott tei^t- 
kkg for me «t the ^litBide." 

'^Poor gentleman!'* sobbed Joseph, turning his 
head aside that he might dash a tear from his eye* 
He stiove again to foice into her hand the pi|ier 
containing the three guineas, but she refused. 

^ No, Joseph, I am very destitute, but yet Proti* 
dence will not let me starve; I cannot take it fren 
yotf ; hers I will not, 1 ought not !" 

With this the door was opened ; and with a firm* 
er step than she had entered the house, she quitted 
it. Her husband, who was standing anxiously at one 
or two doors' distance, rushed up to her, and with 
tremulous and agitated tone and gestures inquired 
^ result of her application ; and placing his arm 
around her, for he felt how heavily she leaned against 
him, gently led her towards home. He Ustened with 
the calmness of despair to her narrative of what had 
taken place. ^ Then there is no hope for us irasac," 
he muttered through his half-closed lips. 

"But there is hope, dearest, with Him who invites 
the weary and the heavy laden ; who seems to hav# 
withdrawn from us, but has not forsaken us,** re- 
plied his wife, tenderly, and with unwonted cheer* 
fulness in her manner. " I feel—- 1 know'^he tells 
me that he will not suffer us to sink in the deep wa« 
ters \ He heard my prayer, Henry, and he will an- 
swer it, wisely and well ! Let us hasten home, dear* 
est. Our little Henry will be uneasy, and trouble 
Mrs. — — ." Elliott hstened to her in moody sileneew 
His darkening features told not of the peace and 
resignation Heaven had shed into the troubled bosom 
of his yrife, but too truly betokened the gloom and 
despair within. He suspected that his wife^s rei^ 
son was yielding to the Icmg-continued assaults of 
sorrow, and thought of her approaching sufferings 
with an involuntary shudder, and sickened as he en- 
tered the scene of them-^s wiretched lodging. She 
clasped their saiflmg child ^iHtli oheerftdaifeotioii t* 
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herboMm; Ae kissed bini--lNitG(ddly9ab8enil^--H» 
it were, mechanically. Placing upon his forehead 
the dlk shade which my wife had sent to him at 
my request the day before, as well to reheye his 
eyes as to concead their troubled expression, he 
leaned against the table at which he took his seat, 
and thought wilh perfect horror upon their circum- 
stances. 

Scarce 30/. now remained of the 600/. with which 
they were married ; his wife's little earnings were 
to be, of course, for a while suspended ; he was pro- 
hibited, at the peril of blindness, from the only spe- 
cies of employment he could obtain ; the last ray 
of hope concerning Hillary's reconciUation was ex- 
tinguished ; and all this when their expenses were 
on the eve of being doubled or trebled. 

It was well for Mrs. Elliott that her husband haid 
placed that silk shade upon his forehead ! 

During his absence the next morning at the ophthal- 
mic infirmary, whither, at my desire, he went twice 
a week to receive the advice of Mr. ^ the emi- 
nent oculist, I called and seized the opportunity of 
placing in Mrs. Elliott's hands, with unspeakable 
satisfaction, the sum of 40/., which my good wife 
had chiefly collected among her friends ; and as Mrs. 
Elliott read, or, rather, attempted to read, for her 
eyes were filled with tears, the affectionate note, 
written to her by my wife, who begged that she 
would send her little boy to our bouse l3l she should 
have recovered from her confinement, she clasped 
her hands together, and exclaimed, ^^ Has not God 
heard my prayers ! Dearest doctor ! Heaven will 
reward you ! What news for my poor heartbroken 
husband when he returns home from the infirmary, 
weary and disheartened » * ♦ ♦ • 

" And now, doctor, shall I confide to you a plan I 
have formed!" said 3lrs. EUiott, looking earnestly 
at me. " Don't try to persuade me against putting 
it into practice ; for jsiy mind is made up, and nothing 
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CM ton me firom ray puipoM." I looked at Isbt 
with Murprne. ^ Yoh know we have bat this one 
room anithe little 61oset^l6r what else is it ?-— where 
wie sleep ; and where must my husband and diild 
bi» whan I am confined ? Besides, we cannot, even 
with aH your noble kindness to us, aflford to have proi>- 
er, the most ordinary aittendance." She paused; I 
listened ansiously. 

•* So— I've been thinking-*H:0uld you not"— she 
hesitated, as if struggling with violent emotaon<*~ 
^' ooidd you not get me admitted"— her voice trem* 
bM—^ into— the Ijring-in hospital!" I shook my 
Ivead, unable at the aooment to find ntterance. 

** If has cost me a struggle; Providence seems, 
however, to have led ine to the thought ! I shall 
there be no expense to my husband, and shall have, 
I understand, excellent attendance." 

^My poor dear madam," I falteredy "you must 
fergive me ; but I caanot bear to think of it" In 
spite «f my stniggkB, the swelling tears at length 
burst ih)ih m laden eyes. She buried her face in 
her haadkerchief and wept bitterly. '* My husband 
can hear of me every day, and, with God's blessmg 
upon IBS, perhaps in a month's time we may both 
meet in better health and spirits. And ir*-^f— t^ it 
woclld not inconvenience Mrs. — ^ or yourtelf to 
let my httle HeniT^'— she could get no nurther, and 
burst again into a fit of passionate weeping. I prom* 
ised her, in answer to her reiterated entreaties, that 
I wotdd immediately take steps to ensure her an ad- 
Hussion into the lying-in hospital at any moment 
she might require it. 

*' But, my dear madam, your husband— Mr. Elliott 
—depend upon it, wiU never hear of all this; he will 
never permit it, I feel perfocHy certain." 

"Ah, doctor, I know he would not; but he ^all 
not know anything sibout my intentions till I am 
ssfely lodged m the— Hw hospital. I intend to leave, 
without us knowing wbsrt I am gon^ aomo day 
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this week ; for I feel satisfiedr-'* She paused and 
trembled. ** When he retttrns from the infirmary 
on Friday he will find a letter froln me telling him 
all my little scheme, and may God incline him to 
forgive me for what I am doing. I know he loves 
me, however, too fondly to make me mthappy !" 

The next morning my wife accompanied me to 
their lodging, for the purpose of taking home with 
her Uttle Henry. A sad scene it was ; bat Elliott, 
whom his wife had easily satisfied of the prudence 
of thus disposing of the child during the period of 
her confinement, bore it manfully. He carried the 
child down to my carriage, and resigned him into 
the hands of my wife and a servant, after many 
fond caresses, with an air of melancholy resolution ; 
promising to call daily and see him while on his 
visit to my house. I strove to console him under 
this temporary separation from his child, and to im- 
press upon him the necessity of absolute quiet and 
repose, in order to give due effect to the very active 
treatment under which he had been placed for the 
complaint in his eyes ; this I did in order to prepare 
him for the second stroke meditated to be inflicted 
upon hiqi on the ensuing Friday by his wife,^and to 
reconcile him, by anticipation, as it were, to their 
brief separation. When once the decisive step had 
been taken, I felt satisfied that he would speedily 
see the propriety of it. 

It was wonderful to see how Mrs. Elliott, during 
the interval between this day and the Friday ap- 
pointed for her entrance into the lying-in hospital, 
sustained her spirits. Her manner mcreased in ten- 
derness towards her husband, who evinced a cor» 
responding energy of sympathy and affection to- 
wards her. His anxieties had been to a considera- 
ble extent allayed by the seasonable addition to his 
funds already spoken of ;: but he expressed an occa- 
sional surprise at the absence of any preparations 
for the event which both of them believed to be so 
near at hand. 
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On the Frid^ xnorniiig, about hsdf an honr altet 
her husband had set out for the ophthalmic infirmary 
B8 usual, a hackney coach drew up to the door of 
his lodging, with a female attendant, sent by my di- 
rections from the lying-in hospital. I also made 
my appearance within a few minutes of the arrivid 
Of the coach: and poor Mrs. Elliott, after having 
carefuUy arranged and disposed of the few articles 
of her own apparel which she intended to leave be- 
hind her, and given the most anxious and repeated 
instructions to the woman of the house to be atten- 
tive to Mr. Elliott in her absence, sat down and 
shed many tears as she laid upon the table a letter, 
carefully sealed, and addressed to her husband, con- 
taining the information of her departure and desti- 
nation. When her agitation had somewhat sub^ded 
she left the room— perhaps, she felt, /or wcr— en- 
tered into the coach, and was soon safely lodged in 
the lying-in hospital. 

The letter to her husband was as follows : for the 
melancholy events which will be presently narrated 
brought this with other documents into my posses- 
sion. 

" Mt Swect Love, 
*'The hour of my agony is approaching, and 
Providence has pointed out to me a place of refuge. 
I cannot, dearest Henry, I cannot think of adding 
to your sufferings by the sight of mine ! When afi 
is ove^— as 1 trust it will be soon, and happily — 
then we shall be reunited, and God grant us happier 
days ! Oh, do not be grieved or angry, Henry, at 
l^e step I am taking. I have done it for the best ; 

It will be for the best, depend upon it. Dr. will 

tell you how skilfully and kindly they treat their pa- 
tients at the lying-in hospital to wluch I am going. 
Oh, Henry ! you are the delight of my soul ! The 
more grief and bitterness we have seen together, 
sure the more do we love one another. Oh how I 
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Im« ym! Bow I prayed ia Ukb niilrfc wbUe jra, 
dearest, were deeping^ that the JiBiiighty would 
blew you and our littie Hacry^ and be merciful to 
me, for your sakesy and bring ue all together agaia I 
1 shall pray for you, my love— <ay own love !•— every 
hour that we are away ! Bejar up a little longer, 
Henry ! God has not deserted us ; he wiU not, h» 
cannot, if we do not desert hiuL I leave yomdear^ 
est, my Bfl)le and prayer4x>ok — oh^ do read them! 
Kiss my little Harry in my name every day* How 

kind are Dr. and Mrs. — — ! €ro out and enjoy 

the fresh air, and do not sit fretting at home, love ; 
nor try your eyes with reading or writing till I come 
back. 1 can hardly ley by my pen, but the coach is 
come for me, and I must tear myself away. Fare* 
well, theot my dear^ dear^ darling Henry ; but only 
for a little wmle. 

" Your doting wife» 

" Mart." 
** P.S.—- The sodis I have been knitting for Harry 
are in the drawer near the window. You had bet- 
ter take them to Dr. ^'s to-morrow, as I forgot 

to send them with Harry in the bustle of his going, 

and he will want them. Dr. says you can 

come and see me every day before I am taken ilL 
Do come." . 

I called in the evening, accozding to the promise 
I had made to Mrs. SUiott, on her husband, to see 
how he bore the discovery of his wife's sudden de* 
parture. 

*' How is Mr. Elliott t" I inquired of the woman of 
the house, who opened the door. ^* Is he at home V 

"Why, yes ; but he's in a sad way, sir, indeed* 
i^ut Mrs. EUiott's going. He's eaten nothing all 
day." 

He was sitting at a table wh^i I entered, with a 
solitary candle, and Mrs. Elliott's letter lying before 
him. 
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' ^Oli! doctor, is not tbia worse thandeatkV' btf 
exclaimed. ** Am I not left alone to be the prey of 
Satan ?" 

'* Come, come, Mr. Elliott, moderate yonr Coel* 
ings! Learn the lesson your incomparal^le wife 
has taught you— ^patience and. resignation." 

^ It is a heavenly lesson* But can a fiend learn 
it V* he replied, vehemently, in a tone and with an 
air that quite startled me. " Here I am left alone 
by God and man to be the sport of devils, and I am ! 
What curse is there that has not fallen or is falling 
upon me t 1 feel assured," he continued, gloomily, 
^ that my Mary is taken from me for ever. Gh, do 
not tell me otherwise. I feel, I know it ! I have 
brought ^n upon her ! I have brought her to hef ^ 
gary by an insane, a widied attaehnienii T& 
eurses of disobedience to parents are folly up<Hi 
both of us! Yet oar misery might have touched 
any heart except that of her fiendish father. Ah ! 
he buries her mother to*morrow ! To-morrow^ then, 
I will be there ! The /earth shaM not fsH upon her 
before he looks upon me! How I will make the 
oM man shake beside the grave he must soon drop 
into!" He drew a long breath. ** Let hun curse 
me! — curse her— curse us both !*^'^iirse oar child ! 
There and then—" 

** The curse causeless shdlnoieeime^^ I intomipted. 

** Ay, causeless ! That's the thing ! Causeless !" 
He paused. " Forgive me," he add^, alter a heavy 
sigh, resuming his usual manner ; ^' doctor, I've been 
raving, and can you wonder at it ? Poor Mary's let^ 
ter (here it is) has almost killed me ! I have been 
to the place where she is, but I dared not go in to 
see her. Oh, doctor! wiUr^he be taken care of 1" 
suddenly seizing my hand with convulsive energy. 

*' The very greatest care will be taken of her ; 
the greatest skill in London will be instantly at her 
command in case of ike slightost necessity for it, 
as w^ as ^evexf poaaible comfort and convenieaee 

Vol. m.— Co 
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that her situation can require. If it will be anj 
consolation to you, I assure you I intend visitingf her 
myself every day." And by these means I at length 
succeeded in restoring something like calmness to 
hira. The excitement occasioned l^ his unexpected 
discovery of his wife^s absence, and its touching 
reason, had been aggravated by the unfavourable 
ofnnion concerning his sight which had been that 
morning expressed — ^alas, I feared but too Justl}^ — 
by the able and experienced oculist under wfaose- 
care he was placed. He had, in much alarm, heard 
Mr. ask him several questions respecting pe- 
culiar and secret symptoms and sensations about 
his eyes, which he was forced to answer in the 
affirmative ; and the alarming effect of these inqui- 
ries was not dissipated by the cautious replies of 
Mr. — ^ to his questions as to the chances of ulti- 
mate recovery. I assured him that nothing on 
earth could so effectually serve him as the cultiva- 
tion of calm and composed habits of mind ;• for that 
the affection of his eyes depended almost entirely 
upon the condition of his nervous system. I got 
him to promise me that he would abandon his wild 
and useless purpose of attending the funeral of Mrs. 
Hillary; said I would caU upon him, accompanied 
by his little son, about noon the next day, and also 
bring him tidings concerning Mrs. Elliott. 

I was as good as my word, but not he. The 
woman of the house told me that he had left home 
about twelve o'clock, and did not say when he 

would return. He had gone to St. 's church, I 

afterward Jtomed from him. He watched the 
funeral procession into the church, and placed him* , 
self in a pew which commanded a near view of that 
occupied by the chief mourner, Mr. Hillary ; who, 
however, never once raised his head from the hand- 
kerchief in which his countenance was buried. 
When the body was borne to the grave, Elliott fol- 
lowed, and took his place be«do the^grave, as near 
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Mr. Hillary as the. attendants and the crowd, would 
admit of. He seTeral times formed the determina^ 
tion to interrupt the service by a solemn and pub- 
lic appeal to Mr.,^ Hillary on the subject of his de- 
serted daughter; but his tongue failed him, his 
feelings overpowered him, and he staggered from 
where he stood to an adjoining tombstone, which 
he leaned against till the brief and solemn scene 
was concluded, and the mourners began to return. 
Once more, with desperate purpose, he approached 
^e procession, and came up with Mr. Hillary just 
as he was being assisted into the coach. 

" Look at me, sir," said he, suddenly tapping Mr. 
Hillary upon the shoulder. The old man seemed 
paralyzed for a moment, and stared at him as if he 
did not know the strange intruder. 

" My name is Elliott, sir ; your forsaken daughter 
is my heartbroken, starving wife! do you relent, 
sir?" 

** Elliott ! Keep him away, keep him away, for 
God's sake !" exclaimed Mr. Hillary, his face full of 
disgust and horror; and the attendants violently 
draped the intruder from the spot where he was 
standing, and kept him at a distance till the coach 
containing Mr. Hillary had driven off. Elliott then 
returned home, which he reached about an hour 
after I had called. He paid me a visit in the even- 
ing, and I was glad to see him so much calmer than 
I had expected. He apologized with much earnest- 
ness for his breach of faith. He said he found it 
impossible to resist the impulse which led him, in 
spite of all he had said over night, to attend the 
funeral ; for he had persuaded himself of the more 
than possibility that his sudden and startling appear-^ 
ance at so solemn a moment might effect an alter- 
ation in Mr. Hillary's feelings towards him. He 
gave me a full account of what had happened, and 
assured me, with a melancholy air, that he had now 
satisfied himself; had nothing to hope for further ; 
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iMIliiilg to dlftUab him ; and lie would attend to 
my injimctiona and those of his surgical adviser at 
the innrmary. He told me that he had seen Mrs. 
EUiott about an hour before, and had left her in 
comparatively good spirits ; but the people of the 
hoeiSital had told him that her confinement was 
hourly expected. 

*^I woiMler,'* said he, and sighed profoundly, 
" what effect her demih would have upon Mr. Hillfr*- 
ry % Would he cast off her children as he has cast 
her off 1 Would his hatred follow her into l^e 
grave t Now what should you say, doctor !" 

The maUer«of-foct, not to say indifferent air, With 
which this very grave question was put, not a little 
surprised me. '* Why, he must be obdufate indeed 
if such were to be the case,'' I answered* " 1 am 
in hODCS, however, that, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened, he will, ere long, be brought to a sense of hm 
guilt and cruelty in so long defying the dictates of 
ooiiseience, the voice of nature. WheA he finds 
himself aioM^'' 

Elliott shook his head. 

"^ It must be a thundering blow, doctor^ that wovdd 
make his uron heart feel ; and that bio w'^-^^e sighed 
-r-*'may come much sooner, it msy be-—" He 
shuddered, and lookod at me with a wild air of wp^ 
prehension. 

** Let us hope for the best, however, Mr^ Elliott ! 
Rely upon it, the present calmness of your inesti- 
matde wife affords grounds for the happieaft ex« 
pectations concerning the approaching--*-" 

** Ahl I hope you may not be mistaken! Uet 
former accouchement was a long and dangecouft 
one." 

*' Perhaps the verv reason why hei' jM^esent may 
be an easy one !" He looked at me mournfully. 

*' And suppose it to be so, what a home has the 
poor creature to return to aAer her sufferingl la 
Bot that a dreary psospect r 
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It was growing late, however; and presently 
taking an affectionate leave of his son, who had 
been sitting all the while on his knee overpowered 
with drowsiness, he left. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday ahout mid- 
night; and after a somewhat severe and p^tracted 
labour, was delivered on Monday evenisg of a 
child that died a few minutes after its birth. Hav* 
iqg directed the people at the hospital to summon 
me directly Mrs. Elliott was taken ill, I was in at- 
tendance upon her within an hour after her illness 
had commenced. I sent a messenger on Monday 
morning to Mr. Elliott, according to the promise I 
had given him immediately to send him the earliest 
information, with an entreaty that he would remain 
at home all day to be in readiness to receive a visit 
from me. He came down, however, to the hospital 
almost immediately after receiving mys message, 
and walked to and fro before the institution, making 
anxious inquiries every ten minutes or quarter of 
an hour how his wife went on, and received ready 
and often encouraging answers. When I quitted 
her for the night, about an hour after her delivery, 
leaving her much exhausted, but, as I too confident- 
ly supposed, out of danger, I earnestly entreated 
Mr. EUiott, who continued before the institution 

fates in a state of the highest excitement, to return 
ome, but in vain ; and I left him with expressions 
of severe displeasure, assuring him that his conduct 
was absurd and useless ; nay, criminally dangerous 
to himself. '* What will become of your sight, Mr. 
Elliott — ^pray think of that /—if you will persist in 
working yourself up to this dreadful pitch of ner- 
vous excitement W do assure you that you are do- 
ing yourself every hour mischief which— which it 
may require months, if not years, to remedy ; and 
is It kind to her you love; to those you ought to 
consult ; whose interests are dependant upon your- 
self, thus to throw away the chuices of recovery 1 
Cc9 



Vmfi Mr. Bliott, lifteD^ fisten ta reMoiii and rettm 
liome l** He mide ttK bo Mi^y > bat wept, and I l«lt» 
]io]mig that wluit I kad said would^Boon produce th6 
desired effect 

About four o^tddck in tke momng I was awaked 
If a violent rinfiag of the bell and knocking at the 
doer ; and <m haslily looking out o^ the fa^drooaf 
window, there was Mr. Eliiott. 

^ What is llie matter, there V I inquired. ** la^it 
you, Mr. Elliott?" 

*^0h, doctor, doctor^ lor God's sake, come ! My 
wife, my wife! She's dying ! they have uM ma 
so ! Come, doctor, oh come !** Though I had been 
exceeifingly fatigved with the labours of the pre^ 
ceding day, this siartlmg summons soon dissipated 
ttky drowsiness, and in less than fire minutes I waa 
hy his side. We ran almost all the way to tiie near« 
est coach-stand ; and, on reaching the ho^ttal, found 
that there existed but too much ground for npps^ 
lienaion^ for about two o'clock very akimiiig syn^ 
toms of profose hemorrhage made their appear- 
ifiee ; and when I reached her bedside, a little after 
four o'clock, I sair, incommontWiththeezpeheiieed 
resident accoucheur, who was also present, that her 
fiHd was indeed trembling in the balance. While I 
sat watdnng, with feelings of melancholy ikitereat 
and atorm, her snowy inanimate countettaace^ a tap 
on my shoulder from one of the foinale attendants 
attracted my eye to i&e door, where tibe chief mia^ 
tron of the establishment was standing. She beck« 
oned me oat of the room, and I noiselessly stepped 
4mt after her. 

<< The husband of this {M}or lady," said Mrs. 'o*^, 
<'ia itt a dreadful state, doctor, in the street. The 
toiter has seat up woird that he fears the gentleman 
Is going mad, aUd wiU be attempting to break open 
the gates ;. that he insists upon being shown at onoa 
ifi»» hia wife's room> or,, at least, wi^iin the house 1 
Pv^y ahlige aw^ doctor^ ^foivg doi(r& aad trfi^g 



i^ piftolfy Mm ! Tbia^ wiU HeVer do, yon know; tbi 

<0th€if'piitt«nt8^-*'* I hastened down st&irs and step- 
{>ed qaitfkly across the yard. My heart yearned io* 
iv^irds the poor distrSiCted being who stood outside 
ihe iron gates, with his arms stretched towards me 
through 3ie bati^. 

" Oh, say, is tUte ali^e $ Is sh^ alive V^ he cmd, 
irith a lamentable roree. 

«iShew, Mr. Em<i*t;lrat really—" ^ 

^^OhjUshealive? Are yon telling me truly 1 Is 
«he hadeed alive V^ 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott; but tf you don't cease to 
Inako such a iilreadful distuibance, your voice may 
Teach he^ ear, and that would be instant deaih— in- 
deed it would." 

^I will, I Witt; b^ is i^e indeed alive % Dont 
deceive me r 

**Thl0 is the way he's been going on all night," 
whispered tlie watchman, who haui just stepped upw 

^ Mr. EUfott, I tell you truly, in the name of God, 
T6ur wife is living, smd I have not giv^^ up hope of 
her recovery." 

'< Oh, Mary] Maty! Mary! Oh, eome to um, ray 
Maty ! YefU si^ that yovr would return to me r' 

'*HadD^ I bettei^ take Mm away, sirV' said the 
w^tdhma^. *' Th6 porter says hell be awakenu^j^ 
all the women in the hospital ; shall I ?" 

** Let me stay, let me stay! I'll give you an I 
have in thi6 world! Til give you forty pounds; I 
wHl, I w^,^ cried thto Unfortunate husband, clinging 
to th^ bars, and looking implormgty at me. 

" Do not iMeifer^, do not tou^h him, sir," said I 
to the watchman. 

"Thai^yott! Godbless you!" gasped the wretdi- 
ed sufllei^r,Hdxtending his hands to'Oi/^uids mine^ vnd 
wringing tfiem eontulsit^; thmi turning to the 
watchman, he added, in a lower tone, the most pite- 
tm I ever heard, '' DonH take me away! My wile 
is here,* she's dyiagrl ctiffi gc^ away; hot I'll not 
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make aiijrmoie noise! Hush! hush! thereissome 
one conung !" A person approached from within 
the building, and, whisperings a few harried words in 
my ear, retired. '* Mr. Elhott, shake hands with 
me,*^ said I, "Mrs. Elliott is reviving! I told yoa 
I had hope ! The accoucheur has this instant sent 
me word that he thinks the case has taken a favour- 
able turn." He sank down suddenly on his knees 
in silence ; then grasped my hands through the bars, 
and shook them convulsively. He then, in the fer- 
vour of his frantic feeling, turned to the watchman, 
grasped his hands, and shook them. 

" Hush ! hush !" he gasped ; ** donU speak, it will 
disturb her! A single sound may kill her. Ah" — 
he looked with agonized apprehension at the mail- 
coach which that moment rattled rapidly and loudly 
by. At length he became so much calmer, that, alter 
pledging myself to return to him shortly, especially 
}£ any unfavourable change should take place, I witlit- 
drew, and repaired to the chamber where lay the 
poor unconscious creature, the subject of her hus- 
oand's wild and dreadful anxieties. I found that I 
had not been misinformed ; and though Mrs. Elliott 
lay in the most precarious situation possible, with 
no sign of life in her pallid countenance, and no 
pulse discernible at her wrist, we had reason for 
oelieving that a favourable change had taken place. 
After remaining in silence by her side for about a 
I quarter of an hour, during which she seemed asleep, 
' I took my departure, and conveyed the delightful in- 
telligence to the poor sufferer without, that his hopes 
were justified by the situation in which I had left 
my sweet patient. I succeeded in persuading him 
to accompany me home, and restormg him to a lit- 
tle composure; but the instant that he had swal- 
lowed a hasty cup of cofifee, without waiting even 
to see his little boy, who was being dressed to come 
4own as usual to breakfast, he left the house and 
Detumed to the hospital, where I found him, as be- 
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fove^ bii driving up about twelve o^dock, iHit walk-* 
isg calmly to and fro before the gates. What an^ 
gttish was written in his features ! But a smile pas»- 
ed over them, a joyful air, as he told me, before I 
could quit my earrlage, that all was still going on 
weD. It was so, I ascertained ; and, on returning 
from the hospital, i almost forced him mto my car- 
riage and drove off to his lodging, where 1 stayed till 
he had ^ot into bed, afid had solemnly promised me 
to remain there till 1 called in the evening. 

For three days Mrs. Elliott continued in the most 
critical circumstances, during which her husband 
was almcmt every other hour at the hospital, and at 
length so wearied every one with his anxious and 
incessant inquiries, that they would hafrdly give him 
civQ answers any longer. Had I not twice bled him 
with my own hand, smd myself administered to him 
soothing and lowering medicines, he would certainly, 
I think, have gone raving mad. On the fifth day Mrs. 
Elliott was pronounced out of danger, but coolinuedy 
of course, in a very exhausted state. Her first in- 
quiries were about her husband, then her little Hen- 
ty; and on receiving a satisfactory answer, a sweet 
sad smile stole over her features, and her feeble fin- 
gers gently compressed mine. Before I quitted her 
she asked whether her husband might be permitted 
to see her. I of course answered in the negative. 
A tear stole down her cheek, but she did not lUtempt 
to utter a syllable. 

The pressure of professional engagements did not 
admit of my seeing Mr. Elliott more than once or 
twice during the next week. I frequently heard of 
him, however, at the hospital, where he called con- 
stantly three Umes a day, but had not yet been per- 
mitted to see Mrs. Elliott, who was considered, and, 
in my opinion, justly, uneqUal to the excitement of 
such an interview. 

The dreadful mental agony in which he had spent 
the last fortnight was <^onlated to produce the 
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mOBt falal effects upon his eyesigbt; of whieh, in- 
deed, he seemed himself but too conscious, for every 
symptom of which he had complained was most 
fearndly aggravated. Nevertheless, I could not pre- 
vaii on him — at least, he said, for the present — to co&* 
tinue his visits to the eye infirmary. He said, with a 
melancholy air, that he had too many and very dif- 
ferent matters to attend to ; and he must postpone, 
for the present, all attentions to his own complaints. 
Alas ! he had many other subjects of anxiety than 
his own ailments ! Supposing his poor wife to be 
restored to him, even in a moderate degree of 
strength and convalescence, what prospect was be- 
fore mem ? What means^ remained of obtaining a 
livelihood % What chance was there of her inex- 
orable old father changing his fell purpose ? Was 
his wife, then, to quit the scene of her almost mor- 
tal sufferings, only to perish before his eyes — of 
want? and her father wallowing in wealth; the 
thought was horrible ! Elliott sat at home alone^ 
thinking of these things, and shuddered ; he quitted 
his home, and wandered through the streets with 
vaicant eye and blighted heart. He wandereth abroad 
for bread, sayijig, Where is it 1 He knoweth that the 
day of darkness is ready at his hand.* 

Friday. This morning my wife called, at my sug- 
gestion, to see Mrs. Elliott, accompanied by her lit- 
tle boy, whom I had perceived she was. pining to 
see. I thought they might meet without affording 
ground for uneasiness as to the result. 

" My Httle Harry !" exclaimed a low, soft voice, as 
my wife and child were silently ushered into the 
room where lay Mrs. Elliott, wasted almost to a 
shadow, her face and hands, said my wife, white as 
the lily. * Come, love, kiss me !" she faintly mur- 
mured ; and my wife brought the child to the bed- 

♦ Jobxv.,jB3. 
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mde, and^ lifting him upon her knee, inclined his face 
towards his mother. 8he feebly placed her arm 
around his neck, and pressed him to her bosom. 

*' Let me see his face !" she whispered, removing 
her ^rm. 

She gazed tenderly at him for some minutes ; the 
child looking first at her and then at my wife with 
mingled fear and surprise. 

" JiW like hii father r she murmured ; " kiss me 
again, love ! DonH be afraid of your poor mother, 
Harry !" Her eyes filled with tears. '* Am I so al- 
tered V said she to my wife, who stammered yes 
and no in one breath. 

" Has he been a good boy ?" 

" Very, very," replied my wife, turning aside her 
head, unable for a moment to look either mother or 
son in the face. Mrs. Elliott perceived my wife's 
emotion, and her chill fingers gently grasped her 
hand. 

** Does he say his prayers t You've not forgotten 
that, Henry?" 

The child, whose little breast was beginning to 
heave, shook his head, and lisped a faint, "No, 
mamma." 

" God bless thee, my darling !" exclaimed his moth- 
er, in a low tone, closing her eyes. " He will not 
desert thee, nor thy parents! He feeds the young 
ravens when they cry r She paused, and the tears 
trembled through her almost transparent eyehds. 
My wife, who had with the utmost difiiculty re- 
strained her feelings, leaned over the poor sufferer, 
pressed her lips to her forehead, and, gently taking 
. the child with her, stepped hastily from the room. 
As soon as they had got into the matron's parlour, 
where my wife sat down for a few moments, her 
little companion burst into tears, and cried as if his 
heart would break. The matron tried to pacify him, 
but in vain. " I hope, ma'am," said she to rty wi& 
"he did not cry in this way before his motlw 
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Br. and Mr. *--*- both say that she nrasl aai ' 

be agitated in any way, or they will not answer for 
the consequences." At this moment 1 made my 
appearance, having called, in paa^ng, to pay a visit 
to Mrs. Elliott : but hearing ho^ much her lats in<- 
terriew had overcome her, I left, taking my wife 
and httle ElUott^still sobbing — with itae, and prom- 
ising to look in, if possible, in the evening. I did 
so, accordingly; and found her happily none the 
worse for the emotion occasioned by her first inter^: 
view with her child since her ilhiess. She ex-*^ 
pressed herself very grateful to me for the car& 
which she said we had evidently taken of him ; '* and 
how like he grows to his poor father T' she added.. 
" Oh! doctor, when may I see him ? Do, dear doc-- 
tor, let us meut, if it be but for a moment ! Oh^ 
how I long to see him ! I will not be agitated. It 
will do me more good than edl the medicine in thi» 
building !" 

'* In a few days' time, my dear madam^ I assure 
you — " 

" Why not to-morrow ? Oh, if you knew the good 
that one look of his would do me ; he does not look 
ill V she inquired, suddenly. 

*' lie— ^he ioc^s certainly rather harassed! on yomr 
account ; but in other respects, he is — ^\ 

" Promise me— *let me see for myself ; oh> bring 
him with you ! I — ^I — I own I could not bear to see 
him alone; but in your presence— do, dear doctor! 
promise ! I shall sleep so sweetly to-night if you 
will." 

Her looks, her tender murmijiring voice over^ 
came me ; and I promised to bring Mr^ Elliott with 
me some time on the morrow. I bade her good- 
night. 

" Remember, doctor!" she whispered, as I rose 
to go. 

"I will !" said I, and quitted tiie room, already al'>' 
tkost repenting of the rash pmnise I bad mde. 
But who could have resisted her I 
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. Sweebjsmil! whfttwastobecQxneof thee? Bi^d 
up in the lap of luxury, and accustomed to hare 
every wish gratified, every want anticipated — what 
kind of scene waited thee on returning to thy hum- 
ble lodging, 

** Where hopeless Anguish pour'd her groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die V* 

For was it not so ? What miracle was to save them 
from starvation? Full of such melancholy reflect 
tions, I walked home, resolving to leavo no stone 
unturned on their behalf, and pledging myself and 
wife that the forty pounds we had already collected 
for the Elliotts from among our benevolent friends 
should be raised to a hundred, however great might 
be the deficiency we made up ourselves. 

Saturday. I was preparing to pay some early vis* 
its to distant patients, and arranging so as to take 
Mr. Elliott with me on my return, which I calcu- 
lated would be about two o'clock, to pay the prom- 
ised visit to Mrs. Elliott, when my servant brou^i 
me a handful of letters which had at that moment 
been left by the twopenny postman. I was going 
to cram them all into my pocket, and read them in 
the carriage, when my eye was attracted by one of 
them much larger than the rest, sealed with a black 
seal, and the address in Elliott's handwriting. I in- 
stantly resumed my seat ; and placing the other let- 
ters in my pocket, proceeded to break the seal with 
some trepidation, which increased to a sickening de- 
gree when four letters fell out — all of them sealed 
with black, and in ElUott's handwriting,, and ad- 
dressed respectively to ''Jacob Hillary, Esq.," "Mrs. 

Elliott," " Henry Elliott," and " Dr. " (myself). 

I sat for a minute or two with this terrible array 
before me, scarce daring to breathe or to trust my- 
self with my thoughts, when my wife entered, lead- 
ing in her constant companion^ little EUiott, to take 

Vol. III.— D d 
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fheir leaTe, as maal, before I set oat for the &af. 
The sight of ^ Hemry Elliott," to whom one of these 

S^rtentons letters was addressed, overpowered me. 
y wife, seeing me much discomposeo, was begin- 
ning to inquire the reason, when I rose, and with 
ffentle force put her out of the room and bolted the 
door, hurriedly telling her that I had just received 
unpleasant accounts concerning one or two of my 
patients. With tremUing hands I opened the letter 
which was addressed to me, and read with infinite 
consternation as follows : 

''Wh^i you ars reading these few finesy hind 
doctor! I shall be sweetly sleeping the sleep of 
death. All will be over ; there will be (Hie wretch 
the less upon the earth. 

^' God, before whom I shall be standing face to 
face while you read this letter, wfll, I hope, have 
mercy upon me, and forgire me for i^peaving before 
him uncalled for. Amen I 

" But I could not Mre. I felt blindnessr^-ihe last , 
curse— -descending upon me; blindness and beg** 
gary. I saw my wife broken hearted. Nothing bttt 
misery and starvation before her and her chfld. 

*' Oh, has she not loved me with a noble love ! 
And yet it is thus I leave her I But she knows how 
through life I have returned her love, and she will 
hereafter find that love alone led me to take this 
dreadful step. 

" Grievous has been the misery she has borne for 
my sake. I thought, in marrying her, that I might 
have overcome the difficulties which threatened us; 
that I might have struggled successfully at least for 
our bread ; but He ordered otherwise, and it has been 
in vain for me to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat tke 
bread of sorrows, 

'* Why did I leave life t Because I know, as if a 
voice from Heaven had told me, that my death witt 
reconcile Mary and her fatiter. It is me alone whonn 
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he hates, and her only on my account. When I shall 
he gone, he wiU receive her to his arms, and she and 
my son will be happy. 

** Oh, my God ! that I shall never see the face of 
. Mary again, or— But presently she will look at 
our son, and she will revive. 

^ 1 entreat you as in ^e name of the dead:— it is 
a voice from the grave — to be yourself the bearer of 
this news to Mary, when, and as you may think fit. 
Give her this letter, and also give, yourself, to Mr. 
Hillary, the letter which bears his dreadfhl name 
upon It. I know, I feel that it will open his heart, 
and he wUl receive them to his arms. 

^ I have written also a few lines to my son. Ah, 
my boy, your father will be mouldered into dust 
before you will understand what I have written. 
Grieve for your unfortunate father, but do not— ^s- 
ownhim! 

** As for you, best of men, my only friend^ fare- 
well! Forgive all the trouble I have given. God 
reward you! You wiU be in my latest thoughts. 
I have written to you last. 

" Now I have done. I am calm ; the bitterness 
of death is past. Farewell ! The grave, the dark- 
ness of death is upon my soul, but I have no fear. 
To-night, before this candle shall have burned out, 
at midnight — Oh, Mary! Henry! shall we ever 
meet agami H. £." 

I read this letter over half a dozen times, for every 
paragraph pushed the preceding one out of my mem- 
ory. Then I took up mechamcally and opened the 
letter addressed to his son. It contained a large 
lock of his father's hair, and the following verses,* 
written in a great straggling hand : 

*^Ihwe wished for death; wherefore do I not cdU 
for my son f 

•RpontbeApociTpluu Tobit,ch.iv.,T.S,3,4 
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"Mjf Mfi, when I dm deadf imry me ; and deemiea 
wU thy mother^ hut honour her all the days of thy iife^ 
mul do that which ehdU jdease her^ and grieve her not. 

^ Remember^ my son^ that she saw many dangers for 
thee when thcu wast in her womb ; and whenshe is dead 
bury her by me in one grave. 

" Thus, on the point of deiith, writes tby father to 
Us beloved son. Rem ucbkb ! 

''HbvbtEluott." 

As soon ss I had somewhat recovered the shock 
occasioned by the perusal of these letters, I folded 
tiiem all up, stepped hastily into my carriage, and, 
postponinir s^l my other visits, drove off direct to the 
lodging oi Mr. Elliott. The womah of the house 
was standing at the door, talking earnestly with one 
or two persons* 

*' Where is Mr. Elliott t" I inquired, leaping out of 
the carriage. 

'' That's what we want to know, sir," replied the 
woman, very pale. ^ He must haVe gone out very 
late last niffht, sir, and hasn't been bwck since; for 
when I looked into his room this morning to ask 
about breakfast, it was empty." 
. " Did you observe anything particular in his ap* 
pearance last night !" I inquired, preparing to ascend 
the Uttle staircase. . 

"Yes, sir, very strange like! And about ei^rht 
or nine o'clock he comes to the top of the stairs, 

and calls out, * Mrs. , did you hear that noise I 

Didn't yon see something?' ' Lud, sir,' said I, in a 
taking, he spoke so sudden, < no ! there wasn't any 
sound whatsoever !' so he went into his room, and 
shut the door, and I never seed him since.*' 

I hastened to his room. A candlestick, its candle 
burned down to the socket, stood on the little table 
at which he generally sat, together with a pen or 
two, ink, black wax, a sheet of paper, and a Bible 
open at the place from which he had oQpted the 
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^oi^s addressed to bis son. The room was'appa- 
rentlyjust as its unfortunate and frantic occupant 
had quitted it.' I opened the table drawer ; it was 
full of paper which had been covered with writing, 
and was now torn into small fragments. One hsdf 
Bheet was left, full of strange, incoherent expressions, 
apparently forming part of a prayer, and evincing, 
alasj how fearfully the writer's reason was disturbed ! 
But where was poor Elliott ? What mode of death 
had he selected ! 

At first I thought of instantly advertising and de- 
Bcribinghis person, and issuing handbills about the 
neighbourhood ; but at length determined to wait till 
the Monday's newspapers, some one of which might 
contain intelligence concerning him which might di- 
rect my movements. And, in the mean time, how 
was I to appear before Mrs. Elliott, and account for 
my not bringing her husband ? I determined to send 
her a writlen excuee, on the score of pressing and 
unexpected engagements, but promising to call upon 
her either on Sunday or Monday. I resolved to do 
nothing rashly ; for it glanced across my mind as 
possible that Elliott had not really carried into exe- 
cution the dreadful intentions expressed in his letter 
to me, but had resorted to a stratagem only in order 
io terrify Mr. Hillary into a reconcitiation. This 
notion took such foil possession of my heated ima- 
gination, that I at length lost sight of all the glaring 
improbabiUties attending it. Alas, however, almost 
the first paragraph that fell under my hurried eye, 
in scanning over the papers of Monday, was the fol- 
lowing : 

" On Saturday, about eight o'clock in the morning, 
«ome labourers discovered the body of a man of re- 
fipectable appeaftince, apparently about thirty years 
old, floating, without a hat, in the New River. It 
was immediately taken out of the water, but life 
«eemed to have been for some hours extinct. One 
or two letten^ were found upon his person^ but the 
Dd2 
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wating was too nroeh spread and blotted with ths 
water to afford any clew to the identity of the ua- 
fortunate person. The body lies at the Red Boar 
public-house, where a coroner's inquest is summoned 
for to^y at 12 o'clock." 

I drove off to the place mentioned in the para- 
graph, and arrived there just as the jiuy was assem- 
bling. There was « considerable . crowd about the 
doors. I sent in my card ; and stating that I be- 
lieved I could identify the body for which the in- 
quest was summoned, I was allowed to view the 
corpse, and ushered at once into the room where U 
lay. 

I wish Mr. Hillary could have entered that room 
with me, and have stood beside me, as I stei^>ed 
shudderingly forward, and perceived that I was lodg- 
ing upon— ms VICTIM ! The body lay with its wet 
clothes undisturbed, just as it had been taken out of 
the water. The damp hair, the eyes wide open, the 
hands clinched as if with the agonies of deaih ! 

Here lay the husband of Mrs. Elliott ; the fond ob- 
ject of her unconquerable love ! This was. he to 
whom she had written so tenderly on quitting him ! 
Here lay he whom she had so sweetly consoled by 
almost daily messages through me I This was he 
to whom, with a pious confidence, she had predict- 
ed her speedy and happy return ! This was the 
lather of that sweet boy who sat at my table only 
that morning! This — ^wretch! monster! ffend!-^ 
this is the body of him you dung, on an infamous 
charge, into the dungeons of Newgate ! This is the 
figure of him that shall hereafter — 

I could bear it no longer, and rushed from the 
room in an agony ! After drinking a glass of water 
I recovered my self-possession sufficiently to ms^e 
my appearance in the jury-room, where I deposed 
to such factsr-carefttlly concealing, only for Mm. 
EUiott and her son's sake, the causes which led to 
the commifisioa of the fatal acfr-HiSfiiatiafiad thejuiy 
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4kal tbe deceased had deslrcfyed Jumeetf wMe in a 
iBtale of mental deruigement; and they returned 
their verdict accordingly. 

After directing the immediate removal of the body 
to the house where Mr. Elliott had lodged-^he 
scene of so many agonies — of such intense and mv- 
deserved miseiy— I drove off; and, tiiough quite 
unequal to the task, hurried tlurough my round of 
patients, anxious to be at leisnre in the evening for 
the performance of the solemn, the terrible duty 
imposed upon me by poor EUiotlr^the conveying 
IttS letter to Mr. HiUauy, ai^d communicating, at the 
same time, with all the energy in my power, the 
4iwful results of his cruel, his tyrannical, his unna^ 
wral conduct. How I prayed that Crod would give 
me power to shake that old man's gmlty soul ! 

O^ dinner was sent away that day almost un- 
touched. My wife and I exchanged but few and 
mdABoholy words; our noisy, lively little ffuest 
was not present to disturb, by his innocent sauliea, 
Ihe mournful mlence; for, unable to bear his pres- 
/snce, I had directed that he should not be brought 
down that day. I had written to Mrs* Elliott a Imef 
liid hasty Mne, saying that I had just seen Mr, EU 
hcttl but that it wouM be inq^snble for either of 
us to call upon hc^r that day ! adding that I would 
xsertainly em upon her the day after, and^— Heaven 
pardon the equivocation ! — bring Mr. Elliott, ifpassi- 
Me^ whioh I laared might be doobtfnl, as his eyes 
were imder very active treatment. 

I have had to encoiintert in my time,' many, veiy 
many trying and terrible scenes ; but I never ap- 
proached any with so much apprehension and anx- 
iety as the one now cast upon me. Fortifying my- 
self with a few glasses of wine, I put poor EUiott's 
loiter to Mr. Hillary in my poeketbook, and drove 
.off for -^ Square* I reached the house about 
eight o'clock. My servant, by my direction, thun- 
dered impetuously at the doors a startling summons 
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liHtendadittobe! The porter drew epratlie^toar 
almost before ray servant had removed his iauid 
from the knocker. 

^ Is Mr. Hillary at home!'* I inqatred, 
hurriedly from my carriage, with the iearful letl 
in ray hand. 

"He is, sir,** said the man, with a flurried air; 
<] ^ but— he-— he--«^oe8 not receive company, sir, since 
niy mistresses death." 

** Take my card to him, sir. My name is Dn 
! I must see Mr. HiUary instantly.*' 

I wailed in the hall for a few moments, and then 
received a message requesting me to waUc into the 
back drawing-room. There I saw Miss GubUey-— 
as the servant told me— alone, and dressed in deep 
mourning. What I heard of this woman inspired 
me with the utmost cimtempt and hatred for her. 
What a countenance ! Meanness, malice, cunninev 
and sycophancy, seemed struggling for the ascend^ 
ant in its expression. 

"Pardon me, madam — my business,** said I, per- 
emptorily, "is not with you, but with Mr. HiUaigr. 
Him I must see, and immediately.*' 

A'Dr. , what is the matter!" she inquired, 

with mingled anger and anxiety in her countenance. 

" I have a communication, madam, for Mr. Hilla- 
ry *s private ear; I must see him ; I insist upon see- 
ing him immediately.*' 

*' " This is strange conduct, sir, really,** said Miss 
GubUey, in an impudent manner, but her features 
becoming ^very moment paler and paler. "Have 
you not already—" 

I unceremoidonsly pushed the malignant little 
parasite aside, opened the folding doors, and stepped 
instantly into the presence of the man I at once de* 
eired and beaded to see. He sat on the sofa, in 
the attitude and with the expression of a man who 
had 'been suddenly aroused irotia sleep. 
>«Dc^ 1" he exclaimed, wi^ aa astonished 
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«■& vogrf am **Y<mr verrant, doetor! What's 
the meaning of all this t" 

<* I am sorry lo intrude upon you, Mr. Hillary, 
especially after the unj^asant manner in which our 
acquaintance was terminated ; hut—-! have a dreadful 
duty to perform," pointing to the letter I held, and 
tuming towards him its black seal. He saw it. He 
seeaied rather starred or alarmed; motioned me, 
with a quick, anxious bow, to take a seat, wad re* 
smned his own. ** Excuse me, Mr. Hillary, but we 
imuit be «2Me," said i, pointing to Miss Gubbley, 
idio had followed me with a suspicious and inso- 
lent air, exclaimii^r, as she stepped hastily towards 
Mr. Hillary, ^'DonH suffer this conduct, sir! It's 
very incorrect; iwry, sir." 

" We muH be alone, sir,** I repeated, calmly and 
peremptorUy, "o^ I shall retire at once. You 
would never cease to repent tkttt, sir:" and Mr* 
Hilary, as if he had suddenly discovered some 
strange meaning in my eye, motioned the pertina* 
oious intruder to tto door, and she reluctantly 
olieyed. I drew my chair near Mr. Hillary, who 
seemed, by this time, thoroughl^r alarmed. 

^ WiU you read this letter, sir?" said I, handing 
it to him. He took it into his hand ; looked first at 
the direction, then at the seal, and lastly at me, in 



*' Do you know that handwriting, sir V I inquired. 

He stammered an answer in the negative. 

^ Look at it, sir, again. You ought to know it ; 
3rou mu$t know it well." He laid down the letter^ 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket for his glasses; 
placed tbem with infinite trepidation upon his fore- 
nead, sad again took the letter into his hands, 
which shook violently ; and his sight was so con- 
fused with agitation that I saw he could make no- 
tiungofat. 

" It seems-^it appears to be--a man^s hand, sir. 
Whoseisit! What is it about I What's the ma^ 
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ter V he exdaimed, looking at nie over his f^mHtem 
with a frightened stare. 

" I have attended, sir, a coroner's inquest this 
morning--'' The letter dropped instantly from Mr. 
Hillary's shaking hand upon the flo(^; his Ups 
slowly opened. 

" The writer of that letter, sir, was found drowned 
on Saturday last," I continued, slowly, looking 
steadfastly at him, and feeling myself grow paler 
every moment. " This day I saw the body stretched 
upon a shutter at an imi. Oh, those dreadful eyes ; 
that hair matted and muddy ; those clinched hands ! 
Horror filled my soul as I looked at all Uus and 
thought of YOU !" 

His lips moved, he uttered a few unintelligible 
sounds, and his face, suddenly bedewed with per- 
spiration, assumed one of the most ghastly ei^res- 
^lons that a human countenance could exhibit. I 
remained silent, nor did he speak; but the bigdicms 
rolled from his forehead and fell upcm the floor. In 
the pierglass opposite, to which my eye was aU 
tracted by seeing some moving iigure reflected in 
it, I beheld the figure of Miss Gubbley ; who having 
been, no doubt, Ustening at the door, could no longer 
subdue her terrified curiosity, and stole into the 
room on tiptoe, and stood terror-^stricken behind my 
chair. Her presence seemed to restore Mr. Hillary 
to consciousness. 

**Take her away — go away — ^go— go," he mur- 
mured, and I led her« unresisting, from the room ; 
and, to be secure from her Airther intrusion, bolted 
both the doors. 

" You had better read the letter, sir," said I, with 
a deep sigh, resuming my seat ; his eyes remained 
riveted on me. 

*' I--I-— I— ea»m>^, sir!" he stammered. A Vang 
pause ensued. " If— she — ^had but caHed," he 
gasped, ^ but onoe— or sent-'-aAer hei^— her mo- 
ther'« death—*' and, with a long groan, he 
forward and fell against me. 
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** JHie did call, sir. She casie the dsy after her 
mother's death," said I, shaking my head sc^ow- 
fully. 

*' No, she didn't," he replied, suddenly looking at 
me with a stupiiied air. 

" Then her v^sit was cruelly concealed from you» 
elr. Poor creature ! I know she called." 

He rose slowly from the prostrate posture in 
which he had remained for the last few moments, 
clinched his trembling fists, and shook them with 
impotent anger. " Who — ^who," he muttered, " who 
dared— i— I— I'll ring the bell. I'U have all the—" 

'* Would you haTO really received her, then, sir, 
if you had known of her calling V 

Hi& lijos moved, he attempted iir vain to utter an 
answer, and sobbed violently, covering his face with 
his hands. 

"• Come, Mr. Hillary, I see," said I, in a somewhat 
milder manner, " that the feelings of a fathsr are 
not utterly extinguished ;" he burst into vehement 
weeping ; " and I hope that^-that you may lyive to 
repent the frightful wrongs you have done ; to re-> 
dress the wrongs you have committed t Your poor 
persecuted daughter, Mr. Hillary, is not dead." He 
uttered a sudden sharp cry that alarmed me ; grasped 
iny hands, and, carrying mem to his hpSf kissed them 
in a kind of ecstasy. 

" Tell me-H3ay plainlyr-only say^-that Mary is 
aMve ?" 

" Well, then, sir, your daughter is alive, but—" 

He fell upon his knees, and groaned, '* Oh God, I 
thank thee ! I thank thee ! How I thank thee !" 

I waited till he Irad in some measure recovered 
from the ecstasy of emotion into which m^r words 
had thrown him, and assisted in loosening his shirt* 
collar and neck-handkerchief, which seemed to op« 
press him. 

" Who^ thoi," he stammered, **^who vnts fmmd 
drotMMi^-Hhe coronef^ inquest— " 



** Her poor )»bk«B-lieartad hvsbaodf i^, wto wifi 
be burieaat my eiqpeDse in a day or two." 

He covered his fate again with his hands, and 
cried bitterly* 

" This letter was written by him to yon, air; and 
he sent it to me ooly a few konn, it seems, before 
he destroyed himself, and comfniasioned me to de^ 
liyer it to yon. Is not his blood, sir, lyinf at your 
doorV 

^ Oh Lord, have meiey on me I ' Loid, Cbxiat^ 
forgiye me ! Lord, Ibrgivea gnihy okl sinner," hm 
groaned, sinking again on his knees, and wringing 
his hands. ^' I— I am his moEderer ! I feel, I know 

"^ *' Shall I read to you, sir, his last words 1" said L 
" Yes ; but they'll choke me. I canH bear them.^* 
He sank back exhausted upon the sofa. I took v^ 
the letter^ which had remained till then upon the 
floor since he had dropped it from his palmed graap^ 
and opening it, read with faltering accents the foU 
lowing: 

"^ For yovtt poor dear daughter's sake, sir, who is 
now a widow and a beggar^ abandon yoor fletoe 
and cniel resentment. ' I know that I am the gmlty 
cause of all her misefy. I have suffered and pam 
the full penalty of my sin ! And I am, when yoa 
read this, among the oead. 

^' Forgive me, father of mj beloved and suffmiig 
wife ! forffive me, as i forgive you, in this solemn 
moment, from my heart, whatever wrongs you may 
have done me ! 

' <^ Let my death knock loudly at your heatt^B door, 
so that it may op^n and take in ray suffering, per* 
idling Mary ; Toira Mary, and our unoffending little 
one! I know it will! Heaven tells me that my 
sacrifice is accepted ! I die full of grief, hot con« 
tented in the belief that all will be weE with the 
dear ones I ^ve behind me. God inchtte yoir 
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ImmhtI t0=iBcrirjr! F^oreweli ! So prays your Hiiliftp- 
pgr, guilty, dying son-in-law. 

"HiWRY Elliott." 

" It was a long while before my emotion, almost 
bUiMling my eyes and choking my utterance, permit* 
ted me to conclude this melancnoly letter. Mr. Hil- 
lary sat ali the while aghast. 

'*The gallows is too good for me!^^ he gasped. 
** Oh, what a monster .! what a wretch have I been ! 
Ay, 111 surrender ! I know I'm guilty ! It's all my 
doing ! I confess all ! It was I, it was I put him in 
prison." I looked darkly at him as he uttered these 
last words, and shook my head in silence. 

*' Ah ! I see, I see you know it all ! Come, then ! 
Take me away! Away with me to Newgate. Any- 
where you like. I'll plead guilty !" He attempted 
to rise, but sank back again into his seat. 
. " But— w^€r«'* Mary ?" he ga^ed. 

" Alas," I replied, '* she does not yet know tha* 
^bie is a widow! that her child is an orphan ! She 
has herself, poor, meek soul, been l3ring for many 
da3rs at ^e gates of death, and even yet her fate is 
teore than doubtful !" 

*' Where is she ? Let me know ! tell me, or I shall 
die. Let me know where I may go and drop down 
at her feet, and ask her forgiveness !" 

*' She is in a common hospital ; a lying-in hospital, 
sir, where she, a few days ago only, gave birth to a 
dead child, alter enduring, for the whole time of h^ 
pregnancy, the greatest want and misery ! She has 
wonted her poor fingers to the bones, Mr. Hillary. 
She has slaved like a common servant for her child, 
h^ husband, and herself, and yet she has hardly 
found bread for them !" 

'*0h! stay^ stay, doctor. A common hospital! 
my daughter— a common hospital !" repeated Mr. 
Hillary, pressing his hand to ma foreheao, and sta« 
dog, vacantly at me. 

Vol. m.-E 
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** Yes, sir, a oommoo hosiMtal ! where else cmM 
she go to ? God be thanked, sir, for finding each 
resources, such places of refuge for the poor and 
forsaken ! She fled thither to escape starvation, and 
to avoid eating the bread scarce sufficient for her 
husband and her child ! I have seen her enduring 
such misery as would have softened the heart of a 
fiend ! And, good God ! how am I to tell her what 
has happened 1 How I shudder at the task that her 
dead husband has imposed upon me ! What am I 
to say to her? Tell me, Mr. Hillary, for I am con- 
founded, I am in despair i How shiii I break to her 
this frightful event V Mr. Hillary groaned. " Pray 
tell me, sir," I continued, with real sternness, ** what 
am I to do 1 How am I to face your wretched daugh- 
ter in the morning ? She has been unable even to 
see her husband for a moment since her illness. 
How will she bear being told that she is never to 
see him again 1 I shall be almost guilty of her mur- 
der!" I paused, greatly agitated. 

"Tell her— tell her— conceal the death," he 
gasped ; " and tell her first that all's foigiven, if 
she'll accept of my forgiveness, and forgiye me! 
Tell her, be sure to tell her that my whole fortm 
is hers and her child's. Surely that-^ 1 will male 
my will afresh. Every halfpenny shall go to her 
and her child. It shall, so help me God !" 

"Poor creature!" I ~ exclaimed, bitterly, "can 
money heal thy broken heart t" I paused. " Yoa 
may relent, Mr. Hillary, and receive your unhappy 
daughter into your house again, but, believe me, her 
heart will lie in her husband's grave !" 

" Doctor, doctor ! you are killing me !" he ex- 
claiimed, every feature virrithing under the scour- 

fings of remorse. " Tell me ! only tell me what can 
do more ! This house, all I have, is hers, for the 
rest of her life. She may turn me into the streets. 
I'll live on bread and water, they shall roll in gold. 
But oh, where is she ? where is she 1 I'll send the 
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carnage, instantly.** He fode as if intending to ling 
thebeU. 

" No, no, Mr. Hillary ; she must not be disturbed ! 
She must remain at her present abode, under the 
Toof of charity, where she lies, sweet being ! hum- 
ble and grateful among her sisters in suffering !*' 

" I— I'll give a thousand pounds to the charity— I 
will, ni give a couple of thousands, so help me 
God, I wiUi And I'll give it in the name of a re- 
pentant old sinner. Oh, I'll do everything that a 
guilty wretch can do. But I must see my daughter ! 
I must hear her blessed, innocent lips say that she 
forgives me." 

^ Pause,. sir,'* said I, solemnly; "you know not 
^at she will live to leave the hospital, or receive 
your penitent acknowledgments ; that she wiH not 
die while I am telling her the horrid — '* 
' " What ! has she yet to hear of it V he exclaimed, 
looking aghast 

" I told you so, sir, some time ago.*' 

" Oh, yes, you did, you did, but I forgot. Lord, 
Lord, I feel going mad !'* He rose feebly from the 
sofa,- and staggered for a moment to and fro ; but 
his knees refused their support, and he sank down 
again upon his seat, where he sat staring at me with 
a dull glassy eye while I proceeded : 

** Another melancholy duty remains to be per- 
fimned ; I think, sir, you shoula see his remains.** 

"/ see the hodyV Fright flitted over his face. 
'' Do you wish me to drop down dead beside it, sir t 
. I see the body ! It would burst out ableeding di- 
rectly I got into the room, for I murdered him ! Oh 
God, forgive me ! Oh spare me such a sight !" 

" Well, sir, since your alarm is so great, that sad 
sight may be spared; but there is one thing you 
must do" — I paused; he. looked at me apprehen^ 
sively— ** testify your repentance, sir, by following 
his poor remains to the grave." 
_ "I— -IppuldBOt! It's noxise frightening me thus. 
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diietor. I— 1 1^ yon I dioidd die, I should never 
return home alive. But, if you*ll allow it, my car- 
riage shaU follow, ru give orders this very night 
for a proper, a splendid funeral, sueh as is fit for— 
my— My— ^iafi-f»-lm» / He shidl be buried in my 
vault. No, no, that cannot be, for then" — ^he shud- 
dered-*^' I must lie beside hhn \ But t cannot go 
to the funeral! Lord, Lord, how the crowd womd' 
stare at me! how they would hoot me! Thejn 
would tear me out of the coach. No"— he trem- 
bled—** spare me that also, kind sir— spare me at* 
tending the funeral ! FU remain^ a$ home in my 
own room, in the dark, all that day, upon my knees; 
bat I cannot, nay, 1 will not follow him to the 
grave. The tolling of that bell" — ^his voice died 
awav*— >* would kill me." 

" There is yet another thing, sir. His little boy^ 
— <ny voice faltered — *' is living at my house ; per- 
haps you would refuse to see him, for he is very 
like his wretched father." 

" Oh bring him ! bring him to me !" he murmured. 
** How I will worship him ! what I will do for him I 
But how his murdered father will always look 
out of his eyes at me ! Oh my God ! whither shaU 
I go 1 what must I do to escape ? Oh that I had 
died and been buried with my poor wife the other 
day, before I had h^rd of all this !" 

** You would have known, yon would have heard 
of it hereafter, sir." 

**Afa! that^s it! I know it, I know what you 
mean, and I feel it's true. Yes, I shall be da mned^ 
for what I've done. Such a wretch, how can I ex- 
pect forgiveness I Oh, will you read a prayer with 
me 1 No, ril pray myself— no." 

•* Pray, sir, and may your prayers be heard ! And 
also pray that I may be able to tell safely my 
awful message to your daughter, that the blow may 
not smite her into the grave! And lastly, sir," I 
added, hsing and addijessing him witii all the em- 
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pkasis and solemnity I could, ** I charge you, in the 
name of God, to make rio attempt to see your 
daughter, or send to her, till you see or hear from 
me again." 

He promised to obey my injunctions, imploring 
me to call upon h^r the next day, and seizing my 
hand between his own with a convulsive grasp, 
team which I could not extricate it but with some 
little force. As I had never once offered a syllable 
of sympathy throughout oar interview, so I quitted 
his presence coldly and sternly, wMle he threw 
himself down at full length upon the sofa ; and I 
heard, without any emotion, his half choked ex- 
clamation, *' Lord, Lord, what is to become of me V* 

On reaching the back drawing-room I encoun^ 
tered Miss Gubbley walking to and fro, excessively 
pale and agitated. I had uncoiled that little viper ; 
I had plucked it from the heart into which it had 
crept, and so far I felt that I had not failed in that 
night's errand ! I foresaw her speedy dismissal* 
and it took place within a week from the day on 
which I had visited Mr. Hillary. 

The next day, about noon, I called at the lodging 
where EUiott's remains were lying, in order that I 
might mat:e a few simple arrangements for a speedy 
funeral. 

** Oh, here's Dr. !" exclaimed the woman of 

the house to a gentleman dressed in black, who, 
with two others in similar habiliments, was just quit* 
ting. '* These 'ere gentlemen, sir, are come about 
the funeral, sir, of poor dear Mr. EUiott." I begged 
them to return into the house. ** I presume, sir," 
said I, "you have been sent h^re by Mr. Hillary's 
orders 1" 

" A — ^Mr. Hillary did me the honour, sir, to re- 
quest me to call, sir," replied the polite man of 
death, with a \tw bow, " and am favoured with the 
expression of his wishes, sir, to spare no eniense 
hi showing his respect for the deceased, fionn' 
£b S 
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men have jast measured the body, sir ; the shell will 
be here to-night, sir, the leaden eofliu the day after, 
and the outer coffin — " 

"Stop, sir; Mr. Hillary is premature. He has 
quite mistaken my wishes, sir. / act as the executor 
of Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Hillary has no concern what- 
ever with the burial of these remains.'* 

He bowed with an air of mingled astonishment 
and mortification. 

'* It is my wish and i^tention, sir," said I, ** that 
this unfortunate gentleman be buried in the sim- 
plest and most private manner possible.'* 

'* Oh, sir ! but Mr. Hillary's orders to me were— 
pardon me, sir — so very liberal, to do the thing in & 
gentlemanlike way — ^ 

" I tell you again, sir, that Mr. Hillary has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter, nor shall I admit 
of his interference. If you choose to obey my or<^ 
ders, you will procure a plain deal coffin, a heame 
and pair, and one mourning coach, and provide a 

grave in church^rard ; nay, open Mr. Hillary's 

vault and bury there, if he will permit." 

" I resdly think, sir, you'd better employ a person 
in the small way," said he, casting a grim look at 
his two attendants ; " I am not accustomed—" 

'^ You may retire then, sir, at once," said I, and 
with a lofty bow the great undertaker withdrew. 
No! despised, persecuted, and forsaken had poor 
Elliott been in his life ; there should be, I resolved, 
no splendid mockery, no fashionable foolery about 
his burial ! I chose for him, not the vault of Mr. 
Hillary, but a grave in the humble churchyard of 

, wher^ the poor suicide might slumber *' in 

penitential loneliness !" 

He was buried as I wished, no one attending the 
funeral but myself, the proprietor of the house in 
which he had lived at the period of his death, and 
the early and humble acquaintance who had atteiul- 
ed his wedding* I had wished to carry with us as 
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chief mourner little Elliott, by way of fulfilling, as 
far as possible, the touching injunctions left by his 
father, but my wife dissuaded me from it. " Well, 
poor Elliot^'' said I, as I took my last look into his 
grave, 

" * After life*8 fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Heaven forgive the rash act which brought his days 
to an untimely close, and hipi whose cruelty and 
wickedness occasioned it !'' 

I shall not bring the reader aj^ain into the guilty 
and gloomy presence of Mr. Hillary. His ham 
heart was indeed broken by the blow that poor El- 
liott had struck, whose mournful prophecy was, in 
this respect, fulfilled. Providence decreed that the 
declining days of the inexorable and unnatural pa- 
rent should be clouded with a wretchedness that 
admitted of neither intermission nor alleviation, 
equally destitute as he was of consolation from the 
past and hope from the future ! 

And his daughter !— oh, disturb not the veil that 
has fallen over the broken-hearted ! 

Never again did the high and noble spirit of Mary 
Elliott lift itself up; for her heart lav buried in her 
young husband's grave ; the grave dug for him by 
the eager and cruel hands of her father ! In vain 
did those hands lavishly scatter about her all the 
splendour and luxuries of unbounded wealth ; they 
could never divert her cold, undazzled eye from the 
image of him whose death had purchased them ; ' 
and what could she see in her too late repentant , 
father but his murderer! 
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